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B I'FORK I propofcliie means capable of 

king llic polite arts ilonrilh in Spain, I 
>nglii to examine, if the genius anil charac- 
'{•r of tiiat nation be adapled to that end, hnce 
lu'u: i , no doubt but the \1ifpofition of-«!ationa 
ivrjdors one more ffi, llmn iufother tor the ajlti- 
vnlion of different !irts and fcience^. Tlij^s na¬ 
tional genius not always Ciiuu'taTity but i? in 

pLit t dependant on Nature, and part on cuf- 
tom I atid thefe two caufesliave ftSich In/luencc 
bt'.tws.'en them, th«ito»ccan fcarcely diiUnguiih 
to. vdiich belongs the moft -luTetft. Wf*. 
•iinovv hyt experience, that ciigaate makes men 
.diUeriioni eaeijojiher, and it il Ojlfo certain,*that^ 
cuiioms and edugatioii render ufeful or ufckfs. 
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the effe^Vs of Nature. It will be iiecefiary tl 
fore to examine theje two pfyicipies, to ki 
the influence may have in the advanoif-' 
ment of the polite «irts in Spain* 

This kingdom generally enjoys an air very/ 
pure and elaftic, which gfve^ much motion fo 

the humoars, and dftly irritates nhe ncrvoivi^, 

fyftem. *The <lityiiefs ahd aridity of tlic earllvj 
contributes alfo to thjs effect; and their great 
feisfibiiity Of fibre oudit to .produce talent? very 
accute, anti. penetration capable of learning 
any thing wficnever they would wiih to take 
the trouble of ftudying it... Sometimes this iVii- 
iihility of the Spimiards is too cxcoisivc for thr 
culture of tbr? polite arts* which require a ;i( r* 
VOU3 fyfl.em-rather moderate, and which coj'.ie- 
produced naturally from a climate in the me¬ 
dium, between hot and cold, or humid ami tlw. 
^icli is that of GiK'cce. 

The xTien mod adapted 16 make a progref- lu 
the arts, arc thofc wdio wit.Ii thegreatefi 
can diftlnguilh beauty; which Is not acquiicd 
wiuioul having very clelicalo f<?nfes and an » pm 
tniifS ;• fmcc bcaufjr i»*a .propriety in thi'i-.\ 
which by means of Ihc fenfes, gi\e the undcr- 
ftanding a clear idea of their good and picahuc 
qualities. Ih^^who has not a delicacy of the fen- 
fes> cannot receive from objea^ts that impridVum 
nor will his ideas'occur fS quick as is no<:('il;ir) 
•4!f) commumcatti to the mind the d(’lighl /h 
,beauty ; this being fometixnes tlie* only' calc ir.‘ 
^W'hich the mind and the lcn% have equal cii- - 
joymentv lie .y\yliq has rtad luliory wdi 
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IfTiOvV' I*) v/lhMf plcafurc the (iiX'cl.ins 

Vv ere Iran fpoitc’d by tiic rjt'oeN ot’ hoauU. 

Our ieiitVs am fo weak, tliat wt' Is ne ue\er 
arrl\c*(l b> conceive, in whaf coniiileu lb'- en- 
thuiiafm of that Aation for the arts. h.:i re- 
tunfiiy^ ih my propolilibii, I lay, IJiat ulthoucrh 

the SpanWh natien*ifl not U>» natural (irec'cc 
fur liic pronu«tk>n of^the arts, it ha?, however, 
tile neceffurv tiuaiity, more than any oUkt, io 
•maL(* t;r<a((r nroc^rcLs in them; pro^it[ed tiny 
v.ouid correct the inconva'.nioucc's of cnitom?, 
whieli arc uppofecl tu th(^ good diipolilioa e.f 
el'vfKA 

i 

Vat ion,-', a- weir*as partieiiiar men, work ae - 
i iinij; fit the neceiVily'l n'hich arife? from (‘-’ufes 
n.nnrii! and accidental* When Ihi^ nec»‘,bity 
O'.ids ibr n feneth of time, tin* remedic-- VrLicIi 
tt!(‘y iipply 'Aill lad in pTv^iiorliou, and wld he- 
c..a}if‘ < iidt'.maryr Tle‘fe tiranni/e over tlie fe-n- 
fes :in<l u:don of tliofe wJhj have iranltiaiU<l 
tItemieivt1o tlii-m f^^TV llK'ir cradle, ;o;d cx- 
V i pt from forne iiowerfu^ force or motive, the\' 
le.rver ahniTdcu tlu.'m, ^'rlic iirlt inlmbifard- e>f 
Spain Were barbarians, iherelbre barbarteu-^oualit 
to be tlici]’ cuir.oins. 1‘hc Ivomaiis tvho c-ni" 
epufred this country, introduce^ tiiere fume cid-’ 
tivation, but their princip;il itudy \va- to dig goitb 
and diver, vermiliibn, and otlfcr metals of liieir 

, ’ ' j 

mines. ,, ^ ^ 

d'he Viindals and Ootlis^’then fabdi^t^d lids 
kingdom, an^ introduced there, Uicir natural 
barbarity- l!artly came ihc Moors to ^ac- 
compiith Ihe^rftin of the fc^r icliquc.-.' nldc.h 
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fho Romans Iiad bocn^ablc to'Jcuw*. Then 
at. In it wiirn after fo niiuh hloodihcd the 
Moors \\Trc entirely ^Irivcn out of this roun- 
try, ilicir talents "revived, md tiiry applierl 
Ihcmieltes uitii ardour to tlu^ irnprovoTnent of 
the Belle Retire, but nb^progrefs eofild iisey 
make in the arts, hvixw^ deiidt nl in every idea 
of beauty, thi'more becau/e continual war,. ai\d 
coidtafucnl nccefsily had hxed the atientioej and 
honour oi the Spaniards'in arms and rieln’s, 
rrom tb.at it nea ilarilv hdinwed, that Hie Ii«~ 
maenitlcenee which the Kineand the (H*an- 
‘S wiihed to em])Ujy in the temples and pa • 
x:c> w'vi'r executed l>v iiinorruit and difreL^irdcd 
i?e(»ple, and wantin'^ oijv;r rxinuplcs of i^ot>d 
t'dle, they dedicaied tluonfeivt's to imiiale llio 
C\'iihie. and N'ooiitiu 'rhoie wdio orden'd /jK'h 
works, were; aifo' uiore-igiiornnt tlian tne arldis. 
Lec'csfe ihevMvt vr'in e,eiu'Tal p('’ople aeeulioiru <i 
fo aroe.', ami lo the iiudy of juiifprudenrc, e>r 
ibcoi:-^ 7 v; d'apifers of e^’fy good taite, mul bar- 
bariilns u# the avl^^. ^ 

^;nain ;onpearcd. irloroiis uncha* Ferduun.nl I lie 
Caliiolic? Uui Ib.ut threat King' being .'lidraeted 
by the t'fuv oi' war* and polities, did iiiUe ii’» 
promote the arlv. In liistime tlie fndir^* 

opene<l Idieir ne'.'/ Ircaiures, and thofc riches ai- 
j.raeicd ihe aiuoition of all tlic Spanlanh-. >vev/ 
rcityfts, iri w ibrluneii, and nc-w !u)pes agilaud 
their rn4i;ds, and nothing but goltl cOuid*nK;rit 
their etb cm, * ^ 

Oliarh's the Fifth accupiod the fialion in new 
jSs^ViS^rs; ami In-^ valor and enterptiixi ialoxicaCed 
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the Spaniards {oirniihlary^glory, nnuriniinji; that 
•Jcrocity which is nalmal to war, aud lo oop.lrarv 
to that calm tranquility which tlic aiN rciyjin'. 

Philip the Second, o( c haVacter oppniltc ti> ' 
his lather, \viis a ‘declared lover oC tlu* arlc, 
lie iin(ie»‘thok the mn<^iufic( nt work of ihe Kf- 
curial, ami genenTuily rewi^i'ded' the iirliilf.; 
hut the cudoms of’thi^ uaHon, or*t.hc' conft;- 
t'ution ol' the date nut iiaviisg clumg(‘d« 
hive of the arts coneenlcred in him alone, svidi- 
f/ut being communicated to lhe nobililv*, wli > 
contliuK'd to think as at fnil, ordy on arms aiu! 
rieh.rr'.. ih‘ planted ailo tiie KfcMirial in ;i d ■- 
fert, whicli could ikA tor tiiat rea(on he olderc it 
f/Ut by lew ; and t)naii);it had ^he luhrort-.e.V'., 
that v/hofi Uic Spaniardf< b(;gan to cnlt'uat; Tj. •' 
iU'ls, and wilhed to feck them ance-', luui u 
learn them Irom ltaiy, they had already Oca; m 
ill tlrai country to fail iVom a good tahe; >.od 
lliei’iddre thole who came alter tiiat nr.;,-! 
edop'led that which wa\' jiliated. 

i hey began,^ aotwitfi^tanding, to*oihive;o 
Mchgning, and SeYiJIe‘tbey formed a*lVi.ooi 
of painting, without being promoted ^or l^vonu d 
by the goyei;nnient^biit.'fo^ the commerce, 
..and opukni<^e of tfiat/city,. whi^^^ gave occalion 
to the iagenioiis to oticgpy and adviuice lhem-“ 
Xelves. ’ ■ y;' I ^ 

The Se\dlilin painteril,. fe wot bowerer, mir* 
tludied the examples of Huv ituclcnt fijiccians, 
nor knew npt jbeauty. in thekl^vorks; by which 
xealpi) thew^efc^pitj;e mitaiors of nature, with¬ 
out knowing m ttie ieajd how to*choofe what 
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‘ekmg to fojlow* Giordano they departed from 
le imitation of Truth, which they had pur- 
led until then> without acquiring the part of 
le lalto of beauty tvhigh was preferved jn 
aly. ^ 

Vxom tirat time uoihing Mfe has been done 
it to* propagate ignorance, by means of bad 
ilruciioHj and* one nii^t 2^moft comj^re 

lain to a country of inbrm people placing 
lards at their boihw^ies that no forei^ phy* 
'ian may enter, 

I have rapidly ran through the hiflory of 
lain, without tpuching on -^tbe other arts, be- 
uie painting ought to be tine itiMicfs of good 
he. Ot their aichite<5ture, I fay only, that al- 
ough it 1)4$ been *almoft forgotten» even to 
’r days, yet it was cultivated with ^od 
axims by fome profeflbrs. It had fcarce began 
be removed from tbc Gothic ftylCt, when 
cy built the ‘Efcurial, an Immense and 
>rk, done oil good principle fomfding, but 
thout any id^ of* tpie beauty or e^gance- 
IS an emblem of toq ebataSter the prince 
10 conftrudt^ it^ Ifi fpight of flie idultrtude 
artifts employ^ in tha&great work,*" they ex- 
ided very litUe tbetortl^'in the generality of 
e nation, proimbly * they Con ^uod 

think, that the great and the beautiful hon6& 
ly in richS; ‘^and from that ignorance we 
produced^ that magn^cence>dfj 

ars of gilded ivood# cancelled 

ncy idt^ qf bea^u^ recalling idK 

*'’att€aitioii"«Jir riebnefe of the matter. 

\ or. ^ C 
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Tl\at unhappy brought uponithdranotljo 

ftill worlh otmaking ftatul^s ofwoocf, painted an 
gilded, with which they difgraccd iculplun 
bocaufe in this mamier, *it is not the form of ti 
tiatuc which gives an idea of jtheir merit, b 
tlie colours, and thcvichneis of it. It was inipc 
' fibie, that a .people whef had always belo 
their eyesfueh/)bjccls* could acc|uireagoftd taft 
hecaufe this Is not formed hut by means of tl 
haiiwl \\ bich the foiifcs tajve. In feeing perfe 
thing?, and when tltey arc not fuch, tlney a 
iit lead limple, and contain the mere, nccefsit 
becaufe although they appear rufVic and po( 
they will always be nearer^ to beauty 1h 
thofe. replete with unrciihmahle. fu perdu it 
:irid the reaton and thtHVnies will have lefs f 


tigue to diitinguifli naked beauty, than wli 
buried in amafsofinutilitv. Ifto difeover beaut 


one n^ccts this diflicultj^ much more diftici 
will it be to discover the fubliiite, which is f 


nibde of giving a clear idea and ccniception o; 
grand .obje4^, conjeuning/apidly and with hi 
plicily, j:4i(; .cxtremitlefi of the l^eginning a 
end, and bornprchending„ mucl\, in the le; 
compafe pofsibic, _ 

After having natu 

and caiftoms oppt/c'to the progrefs of the pol 
arts fn Spain, it neceffitry to mid the remcdii 
and ftir that it will be ufeful to examine agi 
. tlH' rcafoTis and accidents. by means of whi 
the^y hayc tlouriflied in other! nations. ' x-* 

. The power and faculty of mihaVcafcnai 
being, arc very great, but.,nF lie: d< 
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not put them iij pradicc excej^t when he is obli- 
seel toi< fromnec'eisitv, t Thk necetitvisof tuo 
kinds; the abfolute and the optional. The polite 
arts have no relation with tli^ lirit, but fpring 
irom the fecond; for where there is power eafdy 
arifes the will; and manj)eing by his talent, ar»d 
by his eonforination capablc=: of comprehending, 
and of iniptatlng every property aiuf^externahjua- 
lity of things, imitation therefore becomes natu¬ 
ral to him, and from this the arts liave dfrivgd 
their birth. Some migfitdeny that Architecture 
is the daughter of nee.efsity, but he will tiien con¬ 
found it with the art of building, .which isnot fuf- 
t rplihk {)f heautv, or can be the direCtrefs of 
ti . olluT arts asisaH'.hitecturo. 

It is comnnmly Ixdie^^ed, that in the Eatl men 
firti began to make Images and Idols for reli¬ 
gious, worlliip;‘but thefe nations did not exalt 
the arts to the points A\ hi<;h merit the term of 
beautiful, becaufe tiiey contented themf'dves 
with tlie foie ligniheation of the thing: from 
.wheiiee an image was talitcd the kime as a nauie 
or hi('roglyphicj vvithouiyitlier conftdering per- 
ieefion or hciiiitY; a?Ki tlfus .they eornpofrd c er¬ 
tain monilrous (igures, to ligpify dilYereirt. imagi¬ 
nary properties^ or. to makfc their Clods, fright¬ 
ful and horrible, as^lheir fupcrlliton which eon- 
ceived them'. T^iey were a little niore cxaltecf 
during the tim<! of the T.gt'ptians. ’I he Pi Ken)- 
clans added'a little nibre of tiriifri to their Works,* 
hccatffe tlWy reO-iufed this ^tivtheiv conv^evee, 
and they, worl^pd tnorC: metal tJian 
in hiy opiaioH diltrjb^ted^tlie art^ throughout 
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all tlic: coafisof Alia, Africa, apd Europe/f)iit 
always in that flute of Fufticity and barbarity in 
which they remained until Uiey wore cultivated " 
by the Greeks. ^* 

Examining why the arts made not great pro- 
grefs among their iirflinycntors, although it isfo 
eafy to add in\'enlion, < believe the*^cuiifc has 
been, that th^ idea's of men go* always iif following 
progrefsions and of courfc nf the beginning isbad, 
the ehcl ought to be very bad, fo that th<^ ]>olltc 
arts among thofc nations who began ill onglit • 
to be always worfe in continuation; aiul as the 
Iruit of abad tree mull fall before it comes to ma¬ 
turity. To beginning ill might likewife contri¬ 
bute the deformity ot the people?, their ignorance 
of Beauty, and the dil<'fteem which they had for 
the Artifty; who belidcs nut being at liberty to 
abllracl tlu'mfclves from the form of the Idols, 
which thepvietlshad prefcribed,contcntedthem- 
ft‘lves,as I havefaid, wdth the folefjgnification of 
a thing, and when they wiihed to make any 
thing,particular they iiugumented the matter, 
and the form, ipakin^' ei^traordinary and 
gigantic figures. . 

. The Pht^nicians on the other hand thought of 
r nothing but their Colamorce; for which reafou it 
wa5 very naturid that they mould range their 
artifls in the clafs of Mechanics, who ierved in 
branch of their trafic. * . 

« When laflly fhe preeks began to compofe a 
wife nation, and* the Atheriiaiis paKiculafly to 

fuflicicjtt philoCpphy- to give 
the true value to wprks■ then thc^arts 
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appcafeWh theiugreatoft fplendor. Every one 
favoured tlicm ifi Greece? I’he fituation of fa 


i\iany iilands which made nature fo various and 
beautiful; t)\e temperate clhna,t|j, and the beauty 
of the inhabitant^, the cutlomsi.the fweet liber¬ 
ty, the greatcit efteem which tiiey bad for beau* 
ty, and the fenfafions infthofe mindl/o wdl or* 
ganifed, and even poverty itfclf cqpcurrpd to* 
,to that happy combination. Merit opened the 
way to the higheft hoi^ours, even to apofbe** 
ofis. They conficlered beauty as a gift of -the 
gods. Men were more valued for that which 
they were, than what they pofleffed. And the 
tlimulus al)ovc all to the artifts was, to fee that 
their judges were Philofophers, and that the fame, 
who regulated the republic were' of the proper 
clafs of artifts themfelves, as happened to Pbidia, 
friend of Pencl<^, and to Socrates the fculptor, 
and firft of the feven wife men, and the oracle 
of all the world. We know well t^c itiimenfe 


riches of Phidia, and the great premiums that 
were given to the celebra^^ painters and fculp- 
tors. This principally confifted from alm«^ all 
file \vorks being executed at the public <?x^cnce 
ol fomc city; iii confequcnce of whicli, poverty 
inftead of being a difadvai^aife^: was ufeful, be- 
caufc thefe pcdple fought hot 'mggnificehce in 
^tlie value of matter, -but in the art of the pro- 
feffor which they*employcdi ,, 

• Althoughil^tuary (undoubted ly the mbl^ancl- 
ent^of the ails^Wasyefy early^notvh in Greece,^ 

‘it remain /•A « l/fnfr tirriift'-iln 
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can Vnff?, which in truth arc# of <h^-prnnitl9(? 
Circciantaftc, hecauh* theTuten work'^ in mar* 
ble, or ,or alabalter of \"olU-rra, arc or'a dihercivt 
iiylc. lu fine tJic Tufeans ou<;]h. to havt: IkkI 
that Grecian ftylc, being a double colony, lirit 
of the riuTenicans anrl, altcrwarrls <^f the Greck*^, 
iis is provcdfby their becaufe except 

fome obfe^e pcVifits of inytlud.ogy t^u-y f;ontain 
lio other but Grecian deeds, pariiculavly o!‘ 
•time? heroic. 

?'lliis lf}dc was not general to all Greece, but 
folcly where the Egyptians and Phienieian''' in¬ 
troduced it, that is, by the coaft of the fc‘a; bid 
inland I bclieA'e they began much lalcT to make* 
idols, nor did tiicy recievc tliC art from m Ithout, 

^ butinvented itamongUuanfelves,LM'ginning from 
the PLASTICA. 

'rhe principal occnfion of tlv' introduclion of 
' the arts, were the ftatucs wliicli they erecied 
to‘ the conquerors at the’ Olympic Game s. 

‘. Thefe .ilicy did at the public .expcncc of tlic* 

■ "country of the .coiM]^«.UTors; fioni whence all 
thei^* com patriots h^d inten-ei^ liiat tiiey flmuld 
be *done ns they* wouki wiih. The arlilis iji 
drawing thefe fubjeiTs had opportunities of ex¬ 
amining the belt proportioned, luul moll bcaii- 
tifui bodies arid; the . glory of immortab/iiig 
tbe.tnfelvcs by thdir w'orks, united with tb.c com¬ 
petence bf, of hm-who c?:pofc^ themfeives in ' 
V thbte celebrated places, were potent. ftimulus’s r 
for fculptbrs, ip(n<i gave facilit y (o the amateurs 
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pri;rc(5lion to lnf?.att;^bccaufellfc diVcrfity jof tho 

ligures which^yS^*y retraced, nrccllufily exited 
a ratioriiiatioi/, abd a, cliveiie ftianncf* 
prope^fillvs uf ihofe pcopt^? (6 bAuty^:»U^ 
tlujni obfcrvc fluU youthful bodioe had more of; 
it than old om“s,.h(‘t*KUdo. they did not contaiu ■ 
fo lany figns of human impcrfc^i:^!, Hud jtiiat; 
they compreheudctt all th^ eifcntiiil parts with-' ’ 
out the ii»iuutiie wbioli fatigues the feides and 
and rejection, and lluit they were of a* form 
mo*<'. fun pie and JiicjuifiiuL* By this, alidAvitlj 
th{‘ coguitlou winch tiiey liad already required’, 
by imitating the botlie;? inoit 0X01*0111:4,41107, 
kiiew w hicli w ereliic parts Iliat molt conGuirm^ 
lo the; perfecht)!! cl* man, and the dnroreht;qha-. 
iitics winch are cbara^.h riiirc lo cacli; r.s for <::X- 
aui le, foi c(‘, legcrily, the great and Uitie, yolitii . 
aiu! age, 'ilu y dihlnguifhed their diameters m .. 
ihe moll hinple manner, and lhoy4oiind by that 
Ihe mod perfec'^t llyl^ or to fay better, thciiylp 
of Beauty. Their Deity all beautiful, and 
although they rtpnTeiitcd him iii 'ivh'hihau fi- ; 
gurc, they avoided the figns of animal n.lture; •• 
and by that one f(.‘cs not their Jove andNcj.h*^, 
tunc either wrlnklcb or veins,, notw’ithdandtng/ 
they Rprefent perfims rhbuft and agyd. , V(^hcn. 
they had to*give any Jiitcred'ahd ftrdugexpddr 
on, they never made it t^pefsive, buf in a man* 
iier moil /Imphh and,w'ithout altering the beau¬ 
ty more than that Httle which \yas neceiiary to , 
diftinguifh the difference of linothcr ftate of the, 
perfon, and to give a clear idea of the pafslom, ' 
Since of the many things'Vvhicli man executes ‘ 
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^11 have aTelafion to liimfelf, -aftd iiqthing can 
delight him which has not foqib, relation to*his 
fpecie, hf that i^afon the GreeksJ^pplied them¬ 
selves^ fo much to the ftiidy of the hiiman/igure, 
•ahdthey foundiriit ’all that which could appear 
heautiful t6m.an,and fince vwehcpr’cbefides theha- 
bit of compan»g all things with fome dreum- 
%nce of our owiii tiidy took from the proportion^ 
reft; , and diadderhf man the ideas for all the 
fqnn,*fuch as for architedure, vafes, or for any 
thing* which has a torm.^ , * , 

* fti^inting perfected itfelf almoft in the fame 
time gf fculpture, \vhich Certainly commen¬ 
ced by the Pt ASTiCA. With regard to the cf- 
teem which they made of the one and the otlier, 
1 ^lieve painting hdd the greateft, as well from 
the price of their works, asmr the honours which 
they accorded to its profeflbrs. Sculpture could 
not, in my opinion havC, acquired itshigheft per- 
fedion until the lime of, Apelles, hy means oi 
Xifippus, and Praxiteles, beCaufc it was necclfary 
before them that the other artifts ftiouid conquer 
the greateft difficulty in proportion, charader, 
^beauty, and majefty; produdionsof men which 
"operated all by rcafon, as one fees by the monu¬ 
ments whkh ftill remain of tiiat time. 

The Gi:ecian‘architedture had ho infancy; and 
from the cbttagcs palled repeatedly to the fump- 
tuous edifices of the Doric orders which they 
always preferved, receiving only littlq variety, 
becaufe they foiinS not any thing better to 
accomodate tliemfclves to their fohd mannj;*^ 
of thinking. 
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Greece fmally .was conquor<;<n>y the Romans, 
but although Ihfic. coiiqiu'ixftl by force of arms 
yet fJicy coivlci never c<}ual llyL‘ Greci;^ns in the 
arts viiid i'cicncc's, whole genius forced th<j cof!- 
queroi'^ to doelarc tlicmfelvesconquered; ii> great* 
is the force of merit^even with barl>arian-. 'fhe^ 
Romans had never great art ills, becaufe they 
did not liold lh(’m cileefn which they 

iiu'rited, and becafifc tho road, to iortune, anti 
|>ul>lie reputation in Rome was only bv lyms or 
war, and the j3t?oplo opjircifed by Uu;^ eiafs 
of tenators, Ibduglft JitWe of the artf»f Irani 
wlience whenever wilbed to nbike* anv 

••'a ^ 

btraufilul work, they went in fcarch of foine 

Cirecian to execute it. 

« 

Among tlieietlu'V prefesved the arts for along 
tinu^ wliich went declining by littleand l)y little; 
hut among the Romans Ih(‘ lade introduced by 
l)y the (Slrecians remainud but a very little time, 
b(‘caufe Lijcy debafed tljc arts by employing even 
their Haves in them, and they became reputed 
as low arti'/ajis,' and much inferior to thepro- 
fefsion of a foldier. 

Some will l)eli(*ve perhaps tliat the Roman 
architecture furpalfe<l the Grecian. I do not Uiink 
fo, b('cauft^ I do not bplieve that the Rumaiis 
liad any aii’chitec^turc propci; to th^mfclvcs. 

One fhould conlldoB wliat Romf? w as before 
the Tarqiuins. irarquiidus Prifeus made the cir¬ 
cus, and the aquedudt, a magniticent underta¬ 
king, and certainly executod by the Tulcans, wdio 
never invented any thing in arch item'd: u re, but 
availed themfclA'cs alvva)^of the ancient Greek, 
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however lelVr^er^d^, and alfo (gmewhat al(c:^ 

1 hems hen tlicRonftins ae(|ulrcd|diltk‘aiorc.eui- 
tiiie, (hi v employed the GriTiai#iirtilis, as did 
Vji^n^tus, I'rajan, Adirafi, \vjio'wei\! thole 
Viio ctwtainly htiilt molt in Rome. ^ 

'I he coinpofed order wlneji llu* Romans iifed, 
i* not }}r()perly a new th.in^;, i>nt a mixture ol" 
tin*" enrinthian and ionic, 'fiic lirll f dare 
lay hint not much credit ainonj^ the (hTcian-', 
L'ceaui/; nnioag the ruins yet exilting in many 
])arts pno U r< not that order ex'cc]>i ii\ llie fame, , 
{•oelnilfian; from whtnee 1 befieve that the ufc 
and the ihunc of that tnjler of architecture has 
been invented after the dellruct ion of that cele¬ 
brated city, and that ttic Roipans having mad(" 
loine little capitahoft’orinthian metal, with tiu; 
foliage.^ and the iigiirey as we fee, this gavi; to 
tliLiU tliat name, /inee they called cxirintliians, 
eandlellick.s and \r)ie.% made of that metal, 
a:jd although tlie laatN'in of Diogi'pes, and tlur 
d'ou'cr of tiiewifrb'uf Aflu'i'e \\r\v c’f tiui corin- 
order, 1 bebevo lh(*v were built after that 

hme,. 

'f'he dirTcre nt li^lewlneh or.e feey betwr-on 
the t»recian and Roman buildings givc:> on«s to 
eiidcrltand llie diliinet ekaraCkr of the two na¬ 
tions, becvuiV; liiQ Jail by l-iie pomp«fiLs luxury 
()} ornnnu'fill degnuied VIk; beauty of the Gre- 
eian limjdieify, vJiieh dlt] not admit any 
tlui’.g tliat v.ao without re.don,. or againit 
realon. dlu* aloredaid luxury which ar- 
rbii' htAm the e\(5r]4lanf. opuieucc of the Ro-* 
nium, and tiie little i4*nialion which llu'V f- ' 
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frQm beauty,lAajcle their flyle l(,uu WJ into barba- 
rity,becaufe fy^ceedod fooii’bv jiovertv, tlu'v lott 
theirtniU‘,Uy^iavingloll its ru])port. 'HUi-w Grcek.i^ 
it (lid ihduiappcu thus: liere tlie intire *‘uin* (>t* 
the nation was neceilarv to' cxtijunlh i« them 
their good tade^ bei'.aiih* will* the iols of libertv, 
and in their luiinllialloii, they djd not introduce 
barbarity until thev Onibraccd cbnitianibn. 
Not (bat this holy religion is contrary to tiie 
arts, but Itarofc iVora th(',abufe whlel) th*; Greeks 
made oi' it by cfifpijttng ^vith fury, an<i tiividijig 
ib.embdves into various (heir fubtiine.ffe- 

nius's and natural lubtiltt" o’cvbour.ded the! liinils 
of a religion fo pure and llmple, and pafsed with 
too niueb rapidity from the love of matter to 
that of tine fj/srlt: they ^changed the ideas of 
iliiiigs, iuid didigured their euttojiis. To liberty 
fueeeeded obedience; to tlie love ol’glory, iiu- 
mllity;to the (7llcem oT beauty dcr[)iral of things 
(trrestrial, and laflly to human fcienccs, IVitln 
Tor fear that tlu^ people Ibould rcetiirn again in¬ 
to idolatry tliey deliroyed aii the ftatu(^s which 
were fiw'd imtil then from the rapacity of the 
Roman-’, the wars, th^ incendiaries, and ruins, 
Ih’cry thing in Ihort changed its afpcgh feul 
with all that they 'did not Cs^afe to difeover 
always the fuperiority of*thc (/eeian gcaiius 
over tKat of other nations, in ihoir things which 
they diet, although they no longer r<*garded the. 
arts, vvlncli w(^re liidden in Ibrgetfuincfs, or at 
tealt pracflfed only by n*]iginus [xafon.-., who in 
their fylb'm did not afpire to vxa neneo. At 
juft came the bividion ed‘ tbe l urks, and the fed 
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of Mahomet .wlin with the fciwititcr and icjgo- ^ 
ranee compleated ilte ruin of wl|^tcver was not 
.to l>e ill tins aleonin, and e^;!4jliihed bar- 

\ #\\ ii liout liopu of remedy. ' 

M'hc .Greeks who In i>;re;ii nnmber.s fled fo the 
“iflands of Ilujy * aod to the e^riipf tie:- Adriutk*, 
and tliO Mediterranean, drew' willi them fome 
ni04e painters, who knew fe.areelv any thing of 
tlieir art, but iincie^thev' wine much more in 
prac.iity, and more free than the Italians, tliey 
went rnntsing every wlieix' topuiiit images, wliich 
tliti elmdian piety ordrred then* to do. 

Tift:; nioft niagnlilc(’bt,biiildings which have 
been conitruoted in Italy after the divifion of the 
eailcrn ajid weitcni empire*'’, .are the works of 
t])e Gre(;ian avchitccls!, iia is the ( hureh of Saint. 
Mark at Venice, the tower of l*ifa and others. 

It is likewih: worliiy of confitleralion, that 
the iixrnc accidents by*wliich the polite arts 
were exalted from nothing iij Cbecce, were the 
caiifc oi'their revival in Italy, although in an 
inferior degree; either liecaufc that nation is 
lefs natural tlian Greece to the v('rv delicate 
fenfations of beauty, or ^iVom being rclortc'd to 
wRIi ^principles more complicated ; which 
takes from the ld('as of Simplicity, the only 
feeling by wliich (.iur imde.rfkinding ])it*parcs it- 
fclf for the afdtt'faid fenfatkins of beauty. 

kt'ligi )n rendered 'necc^lary the art of 
building, fculpture, and of painting images for 
divine worOiip. Tht;*liberty of the Italian 
repLibiir- ini pin d the people to think of making 
great things, and to give birth to" the idea, alreii- 
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, fly pxiiaufled inC^reecc, and to didihguilli thfem- 
frlvcshy exoeU^nt vvorkf;. t'inally; (his liberty,, 
wliicli revive(f in Italy in (lie 14?th KfiVer* 
coidury, niade human imkillry to tiourlTii by 
the rule, tit.vt hr doks muci^ more who’ 

7 >OES WHAT HK^WHHES, THAN HE WHO DOES 
ONEY THAT WHICH HK nirGHT.70 DO. A iVce 

inan with ineliiialioii does ail that he can, iiibre 
or lefs according to his capacity, but a Have 
<Io('s only lliat which lie is coiuinanded to <[o, 
and Ins natural wili.i^ de.ftroycd, by Ihr^ vio* 
ioiKC it caufes ii to obc^y .' Tlie hahit^orbbey-' 
Ing, at kill oppn lVes hks capacity, and his race 
w ill becon'ic worth and worfe, lo, as no Ioniser 
to {{(‘tire that which they defpair of obtaining. 

We tee in fact that thc’polite arts began to. 
nourldi in Italy wdien liberty gave its impulfe 
to the republU; of Wnicc'. Its traffic and the 
t'ontinued i;ommunicat?t>ii vvitli Greece, made 
thtan conceive' ideas Avorthy of its greatiK^fs. .. ♦ 
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M O N S I K U f? . F A I, CONE T- 


IREKCH St:ULPTOR AT FE*rEllSF.URC,H. 


Y OU wiili'ol be d’a mini who isit'- 

not the h(Uiuur,or kiKJHingyou I'KTronaiU 
lakes the liberty ot \\Titing*U) you : the qiialKy 
oF artifts being eoinmon to both is a legitimate 
caiifc. Your name lias been known to me ma- 
nv years; yet I have never had the fatistaetion 
wf lecinii any of vour works, and only by voiir 
writings dors it arirc, that you come to know oi' 
iny c^iftcnY‘* 1 have efidired a lon^ time, txo 
know then Ax'ea^di^ treating; oFthc arts, I withed 
find in inem, thatjti^iich would giv't 
ttrucrion. • 

ihm over, 1 hav(‘ not been able to obtain that 
eonfolatlun but imperFct'^liy, dining the few days^ 
tiiiit Mr- Zi'nowletr, Rutsiim mini (ter at the* 
court of Spain, did me the fpj^our to lend me 


LI Id giv'e me in- 
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0!ilv llie fc’coml volume, .coii^iiining the 
'traullatiun of books of Ptiny wliicli treat of 
tlie arts. • • 

* • 

Having (Apenal it, I was ftriick willi lift' ob- 
Icrvations upon the fratnc of* Marcos Aitrelius,* 
wliich I read throuidn 'Hk' work app(‘arcd to 
me to Lh‘ well realont'd, and wrhteri by a man 
of talent, who ('xplains himfelt with cncrgv* 
hut at the fame time (pimxloii jny fiiiccritv) 
witli tuo much acrimony. • 

^ Permit m(‘ to glvepmy oj^inion of ymir^Mitlg- 
iner t upon tlu* italuc of •Marcus Auix'Ihis. •! 
am well jH':rfniuled, th:i,t *your obfervntions* are 
well founded., hut if y ii had icen tlie workTiP 
its piaee, and had ;\t thfe* lame tim<.jj.)l)UTved all 
the. other 0 (iu{Tu*ian tlatues in Italw- 

vou wouUl iiave wondereti lelsatthe prailesgiven 
to th.it Itatue, bec'-ude all the (Uhcr‘^, although 
they art^more exact, ajnR-ai In conijiarifun toil, 
cold and llfclefs; I ipcan tliofcoflhe molt able 
fculptoi^, w hlcli <'\iH in Venice and at riorence, 
becaufc thofc of Piacen/a, and of Rome, ol’ Ber¬ 
nini and it( the Coiiiac hini, do not nverit our 
C(*ididcralion. 

Xo t)n(’. inhriided in the true ancient livU* of 
tin* art, w ill fay, tliat m the time of Marcus Au¬ 
relius they cxcciiha] works <>i, th^Y full talle ; 
from whence tlrey gave^hat tsUc loHic liorle ol 
Marcus Aurelius «^ily by companion ol’otficrs; 
and you know verv well, tiiat t!\c works which 
are admired by })cop]c ofguoil Uhic, arc geno 
4'ally clleemed, not berauic tliey arc w'ithout 
defect-*, i}at or>lv Inaiu^le tlu'v have fomo- 

ing^ cxtraorcliirary ‘and ilguific: *>1 in tlicni. 
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For lliat rc;rtoni^t^.jc horfc ot'.Miirciis Aurelius 
(‘udiants tx'caui^^t has it certa|ii animalecl *(*x- ‘ 

the fame* defect which 
you (fblVi've in lliv pollure of tlit* de*^, Js that 
•vvhlch^givcs him diat emotion and admivahle • 
exprof^iu’o, not being accor^ling to Uie oriilnary 
ineciianifm,l)iit in a momentaneousliale,in which 
aivanima! coufd not fubfilt hut for ;in inllant. 

For that wliirli iK^gards flie rider, he not 
re])reU’ntcd as a man who atVe/ts to lit well on 
horujjaok, hut as an Em|)erof, ^vho withan air of^ 
Imc'iUtM-xteTKis the light hand* in ligns of peace 
to H is peot>Ie, aeeordtng to the cuUom of the 
-mfeieub, and with tin; other guides the horfe. 

1 avu not mitrueted as well as \oii in tlie 
motions of iihorfe, becaufe I havo lu^t had an 
opportunity to thidy them parlieurlarly, hut 
T conjecture what is tlir; art of gi*. lug tlu'ui a 
motion, by the cognillftu of that of man whii'ii I 
have, ttudied. 1 Iiave known even in Rome il- 
felf foiue profetfors wiio criticifed tlu' molt chif- 
liciil ancient works, and copying Apollo in th(? 
Vatican, pretended to hav<‘ corrected liim hy 
putting him ujnighl, and prefcntly lott the 
hiag)r|';art of tlie beauty of the original: but 
that iv not my object at<prefcnt. 

I'hc priiVij)al, part of y^our workf which in¬ 
duces me w) write to you, is tlvat wliicli you 
fay of my friend V^lnkelman, which ha.s been 
felt by me very fenhbly, hecaiiie it appears that 
your clildain for *liinii does not arife from any 
otlu'r (’aid(‘ than the imprudent eidogy wliiciv 
he has pallial u{>on ini': and liace you j)r(‘tend 
that I ought to take that eulogy as au CXpiJ-'lsioU 
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ot‘i’ficndriilp, fuch I am obliged to iv'j.ly Ibr 
]i»m., Bciidcs I wMc to you Irom the de- 
iiic ol’ occupying a littli- 'placein your efTiiiintion, 
whic'h i certainiv thouid not merit if I covild 

u ^ • 

tiilnk of invlelf as niy paaegirid has explainecL 
Only tholeperfoiisV'ho have thulied the worksol. 
ancient crent men cai^prclmm' to*])ave fo much 
merit. M for me, f haw m^ditale'l upon them 
;'e: much a*: \ have heesi able, and find them of 
the tirtl order, conceived and executed tTith.a 
delicacy am! jidlnels Inimitable, and in general 
arc done with the belt tattc, founded on‘ the 
realotis of ar t and nature. 

1 am fenribic of the fuDcriority of the genius 
oi* Raphael and tlif*' merits of the other great 
nrtlii^ of tht' })alt ago; hut I do not by that for¬ 
got to admire the talent*^, viMicity, and (‘ah’ of 

'iiv eoiUemnnrarics. 

1 

i have prupofed to myiVlf to imitate the moft 
eminent parts which I have difeovered in orners, 

1 ontcnling mvfelf tobethe lait ot tlrole wb.o leek 
tli(' good road, rather ttnui to be the f^rltaoiong 
thofe \\ ho are d^azxlcd by a brilliant but frffe 
glory. ^ • 

I'ov this reafon 1 have had the ratisf:i(?tion to' 
rc(; my works well recoivej/ among nations wlio 
etteem tln^hi of livmg ,?mtnors, comparing them 
with the bell of tlie artills deceifl’ed. 

I ought to be grateful for the favor with 
which^my wv^rks have been .received at H<ome.^ 
X)fefJ(*n, I'ioreiu'e, Londoiif and Madrid*, ayd 
l)y that 1 feels*ari excule for Winkehftan, if led 
away by his fru;ndlhip he has bellowed hyper- 
VoL. II, , • E • 
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boliciil praifcson his compatriot. Hyle it 
happens to be with cw'wy one w^ho would wifli 
to praife a tVicnd; neither ought Ins c?}vprcfsions 
to be interpreted ^lite^dly, becaide (T believe) 
nor lefs thould ynurfeir be taken rigorouily 
when in pniiiing your reI]ow*ci<i/en Mr. Puget 
YOU fpeak ofcleeiuLr the b]oi)d run witliin the 
veins of his Italue marble.'I do not pretend to 
juUlfy every\bip.g winch Wlnkchnan fays, tince 
jt.wotdd be unjuli to fupport all the weakiiefs’s 
of a frinnl; and C‘]ualiy fo, not to fpeak in Jiis 
clefene(^ whe.u there h realcm. ^Vinckelman is 
not an infaliibh* judge, nor was be of our pro- 
fefsion, and although be had been as us, arc* 
\vc feci] re of always judging rig! it? If we bad 
this great pri\ ile<lg(’, oiif productions would be 
perfect, bceaule it is not the oexafion which is 
wanting to us, but llic judgi'mcnt; it liappcTiing 
to us daily to producceworks which we ourfclves 
are the hrft to condemn. 

That wb.icli Winkelmaa fays of the head ol 
of the I'lorfe of Marcii;; * Vurclius, perhaps will 
be 411 refunded accord i»g to thc^ldca wiiich we 
now Iravc^ of tlie heautv of*that animal, but I 
pray y«u to conlider. that in no ancient monu¬ 
ment is to found tin? Jiead of a Horfe like that 
of a Ram, which nppVrs to us fo beautiful, and 
which in SpainTiiey call Carezas de Carne- 
8os. By that I am not farfroih believing that 
^pie anoients held as, moll beautiful, the hpad of 
' a horf« w hich refembics that of an ox, aV was 
that of tiie liuno*)s Bucephalus nf Alexander. 
Winkelman wrote fgme things lie*forc he knew 
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antiquity in Its cxtrnliou, but as for his 
lionour r can attclt that iie was iacajiable of 
felling the tnilh for any intcrell or huurau re¬ 
gard. * • 

For tliat wliidi ;;cgards tlic paifage of Plutarch 
<’ited by AVinkclinan, •! cannot ^judge in lh<i 
Creek toi;gur; l)iil alPtlu* li^ej'ati of italy, think 
AVinkehifan to be fo learned in that language 
tluit I cannot doubt ft. You will hetidog .per¬ 
mit me to fay that thc.i’n'nch tiauiilalion of the 
History op the Arts, is not exact, l)ecaufe 
the term exttf.re.ment NEGticE'is not to be 
found in llie original (Jenuaii; and beiidcs that 
1i\c literal verhon .which you rei’ev to in page 
/i:5 docs not a[)p<*ar to me to l)e correfpondcnl 
to the char.ider of the original langifhgv; be- 
<\Lufe I do not heli('\c‘ (hat any (ireciuii ew'cr 
faid Painters of Pori raits, and Winkclmaa 
Irantlatcd not I'o piuch tiie wonls as the fentl- 
nunitri <jf Plutarch. In lliort ilK*re Is nothing 
more eafy than equivocation, and in proof oi’ 
that you vourfelt’ are dfCtived in thocitation of 
tb.e note page S t Viking, for two dldei'bpt dif- 
courier, (lie oiic*whicn \^hnkcdman mates of me. 
But y ho would wi(h to rc'gard tludV trifles ? 

For me, 1 am much oj^Iiged to you for the 
coLirtefy with which you fpeak yf me in page 55 
and your gentc^^il ipanner makes me cleiirous of 
obtaining your fricndfliip, and l» feek new ex*^ 
ciifc^Jbrmy friend Winkelman, if lu* has*lj>okeff- 
of you with little exjicHncfs*in the citations, be- 
caufc in fubt^Sincc you agree* according to tlje 
nojte ISr book Sj?. p. 75. of hijwork. 
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i agree with you that 11 is very f 11 done to (peak 
with eontideration-oi’a person fo rclpec- 
tablc as ^[r. 'Watu lel (or any otlier) of whom 
thel'amc Winkeli^an Wrote; me a tluaikhul eu¬ 


logies wlicn he knew him at Jt^onic. If T coiikl 
polieis the talent of Wiking well, I would give 
reafons and faeU, and teat*hfilings ufcful, with¬ 
out lofuig in.vfolf fo as to contradu^'anv one; 

^ A * • 

becaufc it appears to me mat one might write a 
g»ocl book without (ayiggfuch and huh a }kt- 
lon is dcc('!vrcl; and lailly if you can prove to 
me tliat ilanderllB an hone It thing, then 1 will 
agree that it is of little contcqucnce the man¬ 
ner in which one attacks the reputation of one’s 
neighbour; and I adtl that farcahn, and inlult, 
are the »'orft; ft vies of complaining and blaming, 
and from v/hence reiuhs al wavs the wort I c\i] 
on him who ides it. 


As to the queflionf? between 'VVinkelmaii and 
Wattelet, it appears to me thatthelatl had no mo¬ 
tive for what he faid, tince we always hold for good 
the molt beautiful ancii&pt llatu#-'fe; and I believe if 
yo\i wjpruld with to fpejjk in good* faith you woula 
agreed that the hero propolcd by Watteletlsniore 
a comedian than an ancient tlatue; and if I may 
fpeak with fincerity,lbdieve, that were you not 
ill difpofed agjynll: Vvinkelnian you would not 
have; hdlen into that fophifm to,prove with rca- 
Juns contrary to Wattelet tliat. he was in the 
, -right, becaufc you,being of the protefsionhlknow 
a^well as me that ^he character of heroes or 
of Demigods is* of true beaut^’’, and fome- 
wiiat fuptrior to hinnan nature, and that this 
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braiily docs no<l admit of extremes; and thus 
\vf‘ fee it practiced in llic fiid Antinous of the 
Vatican and in the Meleager wliich cer¬ 
tainly have not t!ie character that Wattclet 
gives to Ids heroes*^ I fay the fame of the Fauns. 
'I'hat cited by you and 4;hc Cupid of the fame 
ag(‘, are two beautiful youtlis, nor arc their forms 
that of Fauns. Bui if you reflect upon the 
beautiful Faun of ltorghcf<» with the young 
Bacchus in his arms, vou will not find there 
any thins; fillv; as alfo in that at Florence which 
founds the fymbals, except tlu' hea<l and tlu^ arm 
wliicii are moclcrn. In Rome there arc many 


laiins elegant forms, and they are not Apollo’s as 
y>u fay, but tliey might be compared to the 
BaeehuCs, except in tht; piiyiiegnomy-and pof- 


tui'c*: befidcs timt, one ought to make a dillinc- 


tioii between fauns and Ivlvan*'. 


I am perfuaded that'if Mr. Watlelct had 
come to Kome before he publiflv'd bis books, 
be would have explained with eh'gance of flyle 
the ideas which fo mayy beautiful pxoclit6lions 
of the art by t4ie (yreciljns imprint upon the 
minds of every man Of tine genius arid fcnfiblc 
heart; nor W'oulcl he have employed himfelf in 
adorning ideas taken fro^a the fhulies of the 
profelTorsof Paris; and yet I bgjieve that being 
a man of talept, J[as lie is) if he had been at 
Rome he would perliaps have Ivid the fate oS 
bcingf influenced by the ANTiQUOMANtA lik^. 
many other great Frencli artifts his "jirede- 
ce4'fors, who Contributed fo infich to tlic glory of 
his age of Lewis 14th. ' * , 
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Winkoimaii drdicalrd his bot>k lo the Arts, 
to time, and to me. Time alonVi will fliow if 
his work l>e nfelul: 1 believe it will be iifeiul, 
and I think alfo tjiat .'every one wlio vcad.s his 
hittory to inttrmd himleit, and particularly 
the article of the hrft hook page UcK of the 
tvaiidation, \V111 find iifuch pretit from tlie 
knowledge <^f Antiquity; a.hd when lilfo there, 
is found'fome paf<:iori for the Grcc'ks, this fame 
pafsion will be iifefui. In'caiilo Ih.e motk'rn ro- 
ttnrcrs liave treated of aii tin" good which th< v 
have of that happy preoccu})ation; and whilti 
this has remained in Italy the arts have 1>C("P 
iupported with honor; and in Frahce tlu'v 
lia\o fallen according as this lias languiflicd, aiul 
wiierc it Jias never pe^^ielralcd the arts have 
never made any progrefs. 

^Vh^:n von will have p('rfuaded the world tliat 


AVinkelman is an ignorant man, and that Cicero, 
Pliny, Paufar^us, Quintilian, and other ancient 


authors knew not w hat they faid on the fub- 
jfcci of thf; arts, does it« appear to you that we 


thall Ivive gained much by thatif The Laocoon, 
the Gladiator, tlie Fauns,•^the Apollo, the Ve- 


nu& aiiS many other itatucs will alw^ays fuftain 
the honor of the Gre^dans; nor can you your- 
feJf deny tbaj: beautiful proportion, ideal 


beauty, facility of the pot|ufe, noblenefs 
and ecpialmds^of the ftyle, knowledge of the 
.bones ^i\d mufclesf folid exprefsion, thy,, foul 
aivl.v^acity of the characters, the drapery which 
dudfes buf hides hot th<i naked, ^nd laiily the 
execution which one admires dn every pl^ce 
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and hi every liglit, yon cannot deny, I repeat 
but that thefc -are merits which one iinds in a 
■ lupcriov degree in the beautiful productions of the 
Greeks, You know yourSelf lyhat difficulty it 
cotb to acquire any of the aforefaid parts; and 
willing to be fincefe I will confefs that in bp- 
pofition to fuel) merits,'Very little i§,that of cx- 
prefsing well the folds, the fttdh and the veins; 
and laftly grand lltbkcs, . boMnefs of ^ de- 
fign, and that which is calietl Spirit, (the only 
n i'ugc of the moderns,) vanlfij by the fide of 
tlie folid beauty of tlie ancients. 

I with you the glory of perfe^inga work which 
convince the world of your fuperior talents, 
.md I feci great regret at not being able to fee 
the magnificent eqaeftrian ftatuo, which you 
are working and (d” which t have heard fiich 
pralfes, and whicili would give me, according to 
my imagination, much picafurc, I wifh you 
would publim yoiir ftudies madb upon Horfes, 
in order that the public and the arts might 
profit of your lights. ^ * ’* 

I crave pardonvfor having troubled you%with 
fo long a letter; and begging the honor of your 
friendihip I otVer you my fonlces in Rome, to 
to which, place I ftiall go^*in the couric of a 
few days. . , / . 
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TO 


MONSI 9 NOR PABRONI. 

PURVEYOR OENEfiLAL OF HIE COLLEGE 0^ PIS>A 


j. 


f 

NofS OF*TKC LDITOR 

,• • • • 

The fc^lhwing letter « ju reply t«> 0^0 writtcu last year to 

M<ngs^y Monsieur l-ahriiw, Preceptor to tlu R<»j il Pnncf s 0 * 
.Tuscany, and a pt won wcH known in ltal> for his literature. 
iRiat prelate had wrttler|a desciiption ofthe^nous group of 
which the Grand uuke sent from Rorne to Fhjrenrt i 
yours befo«‘e. <lB«t this pr<jI?Site knowjoig'-or W’hat wnghtthc 
levins of Mengu ih these maUert, tent hini his dissertation, 
twgg|»g his o|)iam of it beforo he milflished it, Meags was then 
i|^5ttch^ deplorable «tate of health, that lui> death wms t»\pect»*d 
^Ty instant Ncwer{^l«d^li he dictated tlie IqJIOw^^g letter, 
vgitfatne notoath^ompaiiryjhgit, vi*hich treat of vaiioxw points of 
tho aforesaif-<|Bsiottd|ihns, tliat hacelatterb come to light, and 
ihff author Ita^ ,wist,Iy^ profited the suggestions of 

Mengs. ^ •+ < W « 
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Please your Excellency. 

^ • 

T IIUMBTA' beg jrour pardon for not having 
Immediately replied -to your polite letter, 
liaving been impeded 1>y an cxtrQnic weak- 
nefs of h(*alth, whicli has lcarce[y allowed 
me the faculty of fpccch, fuhicient to dietaK’ 
u letter, being ainiolb^Icprivcd of my voice. 
Iktldes tlic charge which your ExceJlciuy 
has deigned to give me; that is, to tell you mv 
Icntiments upon the ditliatation you have f( iit 
me, Is a thing fuperior to my Itrength at all 
lim('-, but greatly fo at the jm'fcnt, in which 
I do not hud myl'eif in Ti fhite tit for ixivii a]>- 
pIi<‘ation. Ilowcner, tlu^ inciination t(> o])cy 
your Excellency, has made me conquer eveay 
other regard : 1 thenefore pfoceed to live execu¬ 
tion of your command, and begypii to accept 
whatever is good or bad in thc'fe mv reflection^'. 

I have many time's perufed Ibo ditJertation 
u]>on the coll('ctii%n of the IJatucs of tin* f;>^lc uf 
Niobe ; and it appears‘to me to be tht; inten-' 
tion of your Excellency to give an ciegant and 
learned deferiplion ofthcm,almofr in t he form of 
a panegyric, by railing every beauty of the art to 
the highcll degrc;e, and to give it that fpleudour 
which fuch a work merits. Undet this appear-^ 
ance l^innotbut adniirc tills learned diilertrition; 
.finding in it all that, and eveif more then I c^juki 
have dc^fired ; •♦notwilhdanding I hafe noted 
foinye trlfting things, although ahnoll of no con - 
VOL. II. • F * ‘ • 
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feqiieiice/ui the annexed paj)cex, with the num¬ 

bers at the margin oFIJie aforelaicl work.. 

I am coTulnccd that the mode bold out by 
ypnrExcidlcncYein that diitbrtation,is that wJuch 
ought to be obkTvcd fpeaking oi things podeiied 
by great Princes and. priufcd by the public; 
iV{>ni \v}unV(^ in another tlvle, tlicy could 
not be appp:>vcd*of, eitlun* on.the one or on the 
other part, becaufe the (firiticirifi alone renders it 
ufeful in tinu?, wheii^ the force of dirph^afure 
which it oecafions is dimitufhecl, and leaves 
[dace to every one to acc'ept of the truth, 

ff how'cver prudence obliges one to retrain 
too mucli iinccrity, which might <Iifpleate 
others, and injure, him it^ expofes, iriendfliip 
ought to take aw'ay fuch fupertiuous n'gard,’ 
and permit that freedom which otberwife would 
not be allowabie; from whence f fuppofei that 
with your Excellcn«y I may be allowed to ma- 
nifell feme /ent Iments, w'lien with another I 
Ihould be tilent. 

It coipcl not pafs unnoticed to ) our Excel* 

- l(n)C)%thc great ineo^fnility of the ligures \vhi<‘li 
compote tfie collet tion e>rtiK;datues ofthe (U- 
blt^ <tf Niobe ; trom the great incorre6tnefs of 
'many ofthemy^and^the fuperiorityin beauty of 
liuiny otluT liafues which we have of the ah- 
In the \^atican is prefdrved a Venus of 

__ .> -A_ 'll _ I m •• *: 1 j i* ' 1 


-cgiiat to luat or JNioue ; auci tliat iiead is ctn* 
tainly its Original one, not having ever heen de- 
^ taehed from* it. • This ilatuc' is certainly. 
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the ct^py of Jnolher piucli fupcnor; and 
iit Madrid, in IIk* Royal Pahu *', is prcl’ervpd a 
IiL*ad entir^'ly iimilar io this V<aius in the 

\'atican, but of a pcrfc^tioh l’o*inuch greater as 
not to admit fcarce.of a com pari Ion. Th% I 
fuppofe will be the fuccefsorthe ti^tues .of tlie 
fable of Niobe,'which appear tu.fiiciewtly beauti- 
iui, becaufc we have upt now any of the molt 
e xcellent ; tlierefore I can iievcp btilievc, ^hat 
vour Kxcellcncv can cosfidcr this collection as 
truly the work of one of the beft artil^s; in the 
)n(.‘an time it might be.takch^ hither as a copy 
dune from one of the bell originals, and execu- 
tc’d by diflerent urtUd'?, more or Ifdi good, and 
\v]io, perhaps, alfo joined to it thofc hgures 
which ar(' fo verv inferior, ft might, be like- 
wife, tinit they were in part done anew, in the 
low tinier of the art, and much xietcrioraled 
by the rt'par.ations ;if the modernv ls!^y that of 
the ancitm^ before'they were di^cd up ; fo 
that to inVeiiigate if this worte'te of Scopa^ dr 
of Praxiteles, Is ccrtauityJ'tf.vOeautiRil tbpic 
.for writing; bilt* 1. "fear on . fight hi the 

■ ' *1 *11... .■ . A: .’'ill■ *. 1 <■* 1 


itatues it will* appear!^;fupeHhious: befidcs 
it is verv difficult.to diftl^uifl'i that tvliicli oneA 


pf antic^uity, ^ 

. br,! m piir|fc^t!lr, that i . litfc admin; thofi? ^f 
hvKicli \ve fpc’Ik; much tn lhe cdtiftary, f ve- 
‘hefiatc many others ev^fh idferior; but 1 make 
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a iu the parts oftbo art,between the 

boiuitjM)f Uie ifyl{\ und lliFpeiiadion oftbe 

%vor]v. "Hie (iili djlVo'.crs the trarki> of the 
nia^rimswilinvlveb v!u‘a!H’ieiiisworked; biitthe 
perfedfion jx^culiar, a? the- artilis are more 
c/rlcfs of ability. Tn eonfidering the lirll part, 

1 aclmiie rilmoh ali the i lonuments of ajdiquity, 
excepting only thofe of the lime iirwhieli the 
foo^great. ignorance of tlicavtitts impeded their 
leaving traces in their .works of tlnr inilructions 

fc r 

of their predeceflbrs. But when I eonlldc’i* alfo 
the nioft eftc(^med monuments of anti<piity in 
the part of pcrfceVion, I do not find that the 
whbic merit that extreme praife which wc 
read, and which, was conceded to them by fo^ 
many illi|ftrious and gtcat men ; for inveftlga- 
ting more ^incl more tljcir Iiiftory, as well as tlie 
works thbmfelves, it appt’ars to me incrodihic 
that wc c^^h^^offels tile works of the mgft eclt‘l)ra- 
ted artifU ofohtlquity ; and if to m^'cyc s, thofe 
which wx have*appear inruperable, I thail ae- 
cufc my* natui^Atioriincc, rather than cede it 
lb reafon, whicfcleljs me th<fy»are not fo, * 

As R%mc Was rnf^ ckfpoilcd of datues, 

I t ‘f'l --’J- “ ^ A *" 1 A 1 


marblos, 

■ 'fal* 
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wc fay in afhnirkig lli€ fuhlirae Apollo of Bel¬ 
vedere worked id Italian marble? andoflo ma- 

InV otiicr excel I' nt fiatue?, confronting Pliny, 
where lie fpeaii^ ul them a lieve difeovery of 
tlic cave of 1 uni. Who can he certain that the* ; 
fiipcrh grou]> of the Lao^coon b that praifed by 
Pliny f aii'l aitiiongh* it be, may. it not i>e 
done in llicftlmc oi tlie fame Vitu'^, ind praifed 
bv lullori.iti from *fomc hidden puqigfe? 
fo mu('j, tlu' more as tills j«rof five pieces of mar¬ 
ble, and -n the eldetl fon is am iiicorredtion Iqo 
nibble not. to l)e.oblbrved. _ r . ' 

Voii ‘.vill alk perhaps^ how thefe works could 
liave bci’n 1o famous ? It.is this which humiliates 
us tiial we havenol wildoiW’futTicient to know 
and to exalt the greatnefs bf the Greeks; and 
to fay the truth, it would be oven more ufefui 
to the advancement.of.,the arts of defign, that 
OIK* thou Id regard^ the monuments” remaining, 
princiiiallv by conjedturbfo know wifh right rea- 
ion, which Oiight to* be |Kpfe that wb have loth 
I'o the contrary, reputing >he.m no\v asthe motl 
oxctellcnt, many 0 % our aftjfts excufo ha*T. 
tilral ignorance by faying, that everv^dH Ihefe 
mailer pieces^, tiwy hnd not only feme itfiper¬ 
fect ions, ..which elTec'luaily they could tihd 
even in the "works of the. fam^^ 
which are; ihfepapble with huthkpitj^' but.they 
findi ,alfo*'^tors.:;, ^ -V> ;* . 

■* ^"a..J ..JLi-,'' t 1. .L'Jj.J.-' ■ vi*1. 1 w » ■' ' ' 
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1 , It woukl bc a misfed line, if the excellency 
' of the arts depeiuled upon liberty inconipa- 

, tihle with.our limes; from whence this 
thought w6/uld/' difcoiirage princes in pro- 
testing them, and the artilts in executing 
them;, * 

2* It appears to nje, tli^it painters and feulptors 
of th6 lirll epoch ^fought not graci*, but 
^ foicly the imitation of truth, and hK'cef- 
lively beauty,' which always excludes ail 
rigor ; and by as much as we can know of 
the ancieift. paintings which remain, 

their llylc -was more fpft, their dare oh- 
, fetiri* nmdffwpet,. and their cont()urs inor<‘ 
iimplcfand Ipfsintricale than in the modern 
/ ; pifinthig; the fame may be fa id of tlie 
grandeur, and elegance of their fculp- 
turc.' 

0. I never '%nveoni]^rehendgrace can be. 
culled a^vtlere^' hb-ng two -qualities directly 
oppofitci . t/ V 

4. f beUeve ^nd Apelles did not 

' -(Shaoge fb tlio\fcflrms as- tlie Ityle, 

manner the 

ouflli^ofl|cau'ty. 

0/5^ l^do. „njbi how there can be 

-grace in tlie,art. Ihe de- 
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6, .The fliarpncfs of tlie eyebrows, is not 

dcflructive ’of the *lincs, but rather is . 

* ult'd by the ancients to thow their colour 
which, if they are hlacji, give, a ; fe- 
verity, which by that\ ought to exprefs 
with the greatett aentenefs, the angle oP 
the eye brow. In* fact,^ in thg hcad of. 
Jove, obferves the eyebrow, contknt- 
ly acute, and in flie Deity cjf flax(^ hair, 
one tecs itfoftened^' If it were nn ftylo* 

. one ihould tind that character 'anguratc ^ 
«‘ven in the inouth, nofe, and in, all the 
other parts, fuch as one obferves in fome 
I’ulcan or very‘ajiciont Grecian monu¬ 
ments. ; ' 

7. The i^ood AVinkcltnan tvas fonicwiiat viHona- 

ry ; a defect excufabb' in anticjiiarkinsa I 
ha\e in chalk, the licacl of whiOh/ f he'' • 
fpeaks: the eyebrows do difeover 

any ]>articular diiVcrence; noT has Pliny , . 
ever fa id that there ^were two Niobes, 
of Scopa and the othci of Praxiteic^;. 

S. It appears to me, that t^ie . 

* forms between mothers ande iAildred,/:;. 
.confifts more in the greater, or liner 
tiltfe-.than in the natural cliana^&r of 
tormssT' 

•'^***-*.®* » . -*’4,,- ' J.J 

n A • .» ’ »' V* ' ' - ‘ -.'i'' .• 


Th{if::jaulleTOj,^^li;‘ohly b« iu. the fulliinii^;: 
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10. 'rl)C breafb are certainly uhunJant, but a?? 
it they drooping down, which hap-* 
pens witii women ofadvaiuxxl age. 

11. It docs not ftpp|^arto me that tliis ligure tc- 

prcfcjits \miy in a dying fialc, but (le ad# 
And the breaft dwes not feom much fwtdled 
with .miifcl^'s, hu^ the flructiirc is folcly 
that an Ji<*iivc vouth, as c\\ n nmv wc 
fee,(the.Migli fcldom) in nature; hut tliis 
{‘taiclurc depends nun-c iipon the hone of 
the thorax, than upon the mufeks; yet 
it appears to. me that tliey elect<'d that 
truth more in refemblance ot* the idea of 
the liibject w'liich tlfcyy w'dluxl'to reprefent; 
becaufc febeir fydem, and art wljicli 
they added to fruth, did not ever conlill 
either in the inoreafe or change of truth, 
but folcly in the choice of tlic great ell 
beauty, :and firnplicify of I lie ft)rms. 
The IjtioCoon is reprefented a.s a tlrong, 
healthy old man,,co»ivulfcd by poiTon, and 
nothing more ; 'hut the Torfo is, as 1 have 
•feem many tinv’s truth itfclf. 

12. I l^ieye if your Excellency w ill confidcr 
*wolMhe Ayords of Plutarch, you wilj not 

■ ' able to condemn them, becaufe it doc’s 
appear to me, that he mihes to fay, 
psiiriters tieglc^odi other parts, but 
fijKy carries, bn the Gomparifon of pain- 
faying that in im&fng the'iWagcs of 
" ope applies.the., 

.. " “ face, where, 

rcfidcs, 3iot 
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faking fuch* care of other part};; but 
thib one GU^kt to;UM only as rc- 

; garding the andv fueh a 

inan^ becaufe ii^re ts of a portrait, 

...nport goes, ■■ In fact. 

'. }^^ues; with the heads 

of poftrai^. and ‘ihfel^qdLes In Aie mdft ele¬ 
gant jn*opbriip%%VWch.peih^^ fuch as had 
not ; and they r&^f^nt 
painted by ApclleiT^.with: tte ihim^deftxd^ 
in Ins band,' fcul perhaps, the faOe of 
Aiexanderj,4hn;t^iiot hisk^ 
i 3. By what kayd i pbfefved of the ancient 

heads, tlicfe ir«r^p^ always the eyes not fo 
long-as thq good tiidder^ beads,,but cer¬ 
tainly Ihcifstfee cotiifift^ m the, form and 
ihaptV:.and ih thq-cX^iSl ein^fement oi 
true ^ -: 

14. It is not ftneir thabtnp^o^e^encir¬ 
cle U}c ey^nogkt this doc¬ 

trine would; he; ^vep dangqjrous.; becatife 
the aiK’ig^ts hayc th^*j;i.igjil^way% rather a 
l!tiJe;;'edcVatod; in,order. libfevto enlarf^e tlfe 


: feting-tbf thek.^^bbh- 

- the 
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to whom,perhaps, in iiwly ^xprefsioft one- 
may fay fom^' of the i\iuclcrns arc 
rior. 

17. It appears tha^we do greatJnjufHce.io Leo¬ 
nardo, Midi/elxlikrigelo^'Raphael, Andtow 
d< l Sarto, Titiani, Correggio, Paolo; and to 
many others, , when we would with to 
aferibe the revival of painting to tlie. Car- 
racci*s,^ and perhaps only to favour the 
!Niohe; lieveTthelefs the prohlci of the 
dtoulders of the woman of the transiigiua- 
tion, the other near to the lunatic, and 
many others of “Raphael, rcfemble much 
more the Niolbes then the heads of tlie fame 
Guido. 
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(.riitiii Pan*!{cr»‘itJro^V)vnt oJ .tnotuvsi- r^>iy wmcii lit ttiougiu u» 
>um: iiJven mm wore fulU ; and becaii>o ihis.'coTiUhis 
;>L«» <omi;' usftiul 1 wish iit)t to ■d.qKuN: the 

pnhlic ofiyestceminp; as pt,ciHottseve»yprOdutl^t>noHhat iamou?^ 

VA.VA, ^ 
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Please your Excellency. 


H aving i'^^celYed the didertntion of your 
Excellency ujf'on the ^colle6tlon of the lla- 
fiics of the family of Kiobe, together with tlic 
prints, with ^ne of your polite letters, I had 
the greateil: cunolity to read this dl/lcrtalion, in 
wliicii T could hot: but' admire the delicacy oi' 
yoiir'fentiments, andT<^>ui* penetration into the 
feCt'cis of the art; to that I thought to have re¬ 
plied to it quickly without extending niyfelf 
by any very great reBcctioas; but having then 
conlidercd that you required me. to axaniinethc 
whole wit]i the ^eatett care, and b) eKpofe. w ith 
the gresiteft cam-lour whatever prefeiUed it tell' 
to ray mind, I refolved to obey you. 

I will firil tell you, that your Works appear 
to'mpfo perfect that £ bhd no exception in 
them, bccaufe you liave entered into tlui fable 
%vith inch vivacity, tl\at you have given it an 
air of truths ‘ ^ ^ 

. - 1 (cippofc yqurExcclicii,cy has had examined 
by conrioifleurs if the of which tlie afore- 

, faid hatues \vere carved be of Grece, or Italy; 
bccaufe if it be of the latt, the q[uefl:idii in the 
treatife is anf^'ered; namely if they be the works 
of Scopa or of Praxiteles. confefs. betides to 
jbur excelleney that thefe two artifts^ appear 
? to fo refpePtible, fo great, and (<\ excellent, 
' tkart 'kiloW' hot lidw to biihg luyftdf to believe 
that we have ariiy \york :df theM. among thofe 
which have remained of ithc^^reCians. It .ap- 

rft* * • 
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peais to me alfo us Pliny has laid, tliat the dil- 
iercnce of the ftyle oi thefe: hyo Iculplors was 
not very conficlcrable, becaufe even then it was 
difficult to diltinguilh * . 

You will pc'rmit me to'in&c fonie rdlecHoiss 
•upon the difficulty which I lind to bcliev(', that 
we arc in pofielVioa of excellent works of 

aiU iniiit V, livery one hnow s that K onie was fc vc- 
ral times defpoiled of the beu thin^^.to .ornament 
t'ontlantinople, and tl lat in the times of Yheodofi- 
us and ot hers,all the llatuesinRome were defiroy- 
( d; from whence onemay argue, that thole which 
efca|)rd fo cruel a fenteiicf;, ought to be the 
Icait famou.-, or fuclji as were in ignoble piaCv*s 
;invl licglecled. 

If the excellency of .d work could perfuade 
one that it is of the molt famous xnaUers, the 
Uhitliaturof Bovghefe will be that of Agafiasvbut 
tins name is not b) be.found among any (d’liie 
eminent artifis: the fame, m.lghtb,e faid of the 
'forfo of Bc-jvidere* lliat name of tiheon given 
to the l^iuirnelian Hercules, one ought to fitfpcct 
,of foinc falfificatioa;, becayfe bdidt's not.having 
any account of a great fculptor of tliat uame, 
one finds in the palace of Pitti another IUtcuJc^ 
refembling the aforefaid, with the name of Li- 
fippus, which, makes one believe tins lobe of tlje 
fiune works to ^which the ancients-gave line 
iiames,^ as Phedrus,. fays in. his, A^.xordium, of 
B00k^.\ .P ;:-;h .. 

.If .the Pharnefiari-.Hercufcs had been , tht tyue .. 
work of Glicdn, he who copied it to nlake tliat of 
Fitti, would have engraved the fame name to 
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equalize it witlj the original. • I believe this a 
a copy, of the other, from the gfcat refomblance^ 
and becaiife it appc^ars to me that it is a portrait 
of Conmwlus. ,Onc may add alfo that neither 
Fiilvio Orfinijor Fl|minio Vacca who defcribe 
the difcovery of the Farnksjako, do not men¬ 
tion, a word of the incryHion; in the mean 
tinfe the li\3t fpe aS:3 of that (»F Pitti.* One may 
add alfo that the manner in which the lettcrsof 
th^' infcriptioJi are eiygvavcn, is not certainly 
fhat which they nfed in the belt time of the 
Orccianst , • ' \ 

/.r iiiit what ihall we fay of the moft beautiful 
ancient flat lies, will ch liave remained, as is that 
Qft^ic Pitiiin Appllp of,Belvedere r Sliall we rup*- 
. pofeit oncof tbofe Work.*? which have iinurlah/A*d 
their aiitliors? If its beauty nvakes one believe 
fp, it is,antain however that it is of time marfilc 
pf Carrara, or of Scriwozzaj. ajid aUhougli .one 
would with alfo to lullain, thiit fonic famous 
Grecian liad fculptured it, ili Italy, Pliny how- 
everyattefts that the fair! cave oi* Liini, or be it 
of Can;ara,was recontly difcovcifiechand of courfe 
it is .probable that- the datuc ,\vas made in the 
time ed' Kero, and ])fin:ed at Keptunc where it 
\va^? found; IIIui perhaps its author was not of 
the ahilityVir ihefpther nilifts eniiployed by that 
enipt.;ror In his*ocliKde at Ronu*,^wh(*i*c nccctla* 

: rily they ought to e cKecutcd tlie molt pre 

!;<Sbuyiungs.^* 


.'V 


• j * -p . » » 

^ ri wll bc^».n error jpprhiips tfi bc{ii've,{jTj|t>Ap<)lIo was found 
in the house of Nero ; bec-uru' ifit hnd 'beeiJ^ thus, Pliny would 
have spoken of it, a& he ipoKii oniie. Laoici^ii, and of othar ax» 
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The greatcfl (Joubt v/c\uld be to define the 
..marveilous groitp of the Laocooft; the .fnufKT 
e among all the rnonuments which liave 
rcinaiiu d of antiquity, ancl\ex(*cut4?cl wUli fuch 
mafK’rfhij) in fSTi'Ctriinn imirlAc, that it leave's no 
doubt orTi 1 C fuperior abtiitlH of tju' fculptor. 
On tbis vVi)rk Pliny hcflbvvcd*his grcatett eulogy 
fusing, tRat it was niotl bcimtiful ever 
kjiown. liut one may aflc if Pliny was a <;om- 
potent jucigx''’? as jtc adnaircs above all the Ser¬ 
pents which lie calls Dragons ; nor does^a 
perfon tkow great knowledge who can admin? fo 
much an acecfraiy thing, I>ccaufc that would 
dltcredil tht‘ principal.* One may alfo doubt if 
that be the fame group of which Pliny fpcaks, 
b('('aufc he inakes it of one piece of nuffble 
wluTcas tliis is compofed of tivc. 

The name of Agefander is not to be found in 
other celebrated authors as an excellent fculp- 
tor; and fmcc it is not likely that he could have 
CNeeuted only Unit work, one may with fome 
foundation fulpcctdliattb^execfsivcprairc which 
»Pliny gives to tl\at group ♦arifes from yeVy dif¬ 
ferent caufes; that it he either from his frlend- 


celleht statues, known in his thue If is more probftbte that tint 
sculpture was of the time of ‘ Aclriairj,"when the arts'arrived to 
the highest degree under the emperors.. Frofir whence the place 
ivlierc that Apollo wtls fo^nd, was more likely to iKivcbec!! tliHt 
magnificent villa which Ailrian had in in which saysPhi- 

Iostratus,ih the life of Apelouius Tuiiiens, Jib- viii. cap* 8. tins 
empetfir deposited a book, and varioiy. jetteis ot that pldlfyi 4 >phcrf*' 
ami he adds that that yilJa wS' the most pleasing to Adrian of all, 
his imi|>erialpalac;^ . ’ ; ; 

NeithW do 1 belief® Apollo ig kdhujr^the set pent Pifon,- 
b« t^rather that awning, at urc family of Niobc. ’ 
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/hip for that or his ' complacency to 

the Emperor I'itusi who (his work perhaps f«t 
(k icnlly picareci, or hillly froni thc imprefsion 
ibefo ferpont' inadr in inm, which he foiejy 
praifes in a work wpere th<rre’are fo many/olhcrs 
cficiitia! hCfiitllcslo ohfereffl. Among tlicfe, 
the mo'lc oiAvorking lhc,mar])lc h remarkabk^ 
hoink'VR bv the cliifck cl’peciallv fn the flefh^ 
Vviyirait tiu* a]ip€arahc c of tl3(’ rafp, the piun- 
mice, or ot cleaning; *a (ryte ot working winch 
one obferves in inaiiv ofluT cirrcj^ious works, as 
in the Venus of Med ids, All the Ihitnes 

worked in that manner arc Icfs fmitlu d in the 
nilmile parts, and prcTaik in lium a certain 
tnRc uludi nov<M’ ciitirs Into liic art, except 
after having conquered every difhcultv ; tir.it, 
isy-when the art ills arc arrived to 'that negli¬ 
gence, and facility which in place , of dlnii- 
jiiAiing,-admirablv ihereafes AJie delight of llie 
the fpcclrators. This Ayle Ijovvcvef, cannot liavi* 
b('ea introduced in Iho art at the time of the 
moA c x.<scllent avtiiisi becaufc the moft regular 
way horply to begin by.thchaoR hecdlary, t(> 
proceed by acquiring ligflics toprofs the cilen- 
tial of things, and rchnirig tlic: ftudy to choofc 
laiily the molt b(faiiliful, and tnb moftufefuly by 
which one aulves to perfection, which eonhfts 
in the equal execution of a]l the^parts,' in (heir 
^ood ord<’r;Yrom wh.ence rcfulls a whqle capa- 
exahing ouiVindcrttaiiding to. thhlcom- 
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grratcrt difficultv to unll^* all liio of the 
art, liuit is, the ])crrret iniitation ot’Truth, vath 
a clioicc* the m(;ll extfuiiKt', and itii jull order, 
one abandons i>y littb' andJiUte tlie parts moii 
laborious, \vhi('h arc thole ij)rodue(Hi iVoni the 
i riiroroiis imitation of Tn>t}j,*and one fonas e- r- 

'll ■*0 

lain rule's of ])ractice dfawn ,tVi)in tlu- inedt la- 
mon^ works, by eiufeavoiirins:^ to imitate* ihein 
in pi( trieiH’e totiuth. d'his is\sluit forms that 
pk'afnnv tatle which ^ives an idea of j^erfeetion 
of the* art, as well as iVuth. Of this fneeh's ail 

I 

tin* works apjx*ar to me which are execuited only 
with the, r'hiiVL 

1 iiat wliieh make.s me Hill bdit'vc t InU th.isltvh'- 
of working inarhh’ was not of the ailids ofihr 
llrt'i oreler that in rn(**time of Aiirian, when 
they luoliliudied loimitati^lhenuthev worked in 

i/ » 

a. manner very ditfcn'nt; they tinilhed with luf- 
licicnt ftudv and fmoothiiHs, as k tlu* l li'icu- 

9 

le.s of Pitti, whofe flyle tlie artiih cU that eoov 
endeavour(‘d to hnilate,^ to make it pafs .e a 
work of that famous maii<»r. It is a!sv;;L\;' iwonr 
cafy to iinitaU! tlfo ttyle, thtin the ri afonin;;' anil 
fciencc of the; originals*; and thus the aKhis in¬ 
ter the oppreisions of (ire<*ce, failed liltlh by 
little in thefc [)art^. I'rom wlunice 1 doubt 
llill more tirat tlu^ fcnlpturcs which we polVef-, 
are either not llu^* mod excellent of antiquity, or 
file copies. But, not to b(^ tuo tia>ublefome to 
your Excellency, I omit other reliecilons which 
I could adjoin to tlu; foregohig, * ' 

You will no“doubt accufe !nc»nf aunaeity, bo 
caufe I exclude from excellency fo maiiy ancient 
VQL. ir. * * II 




ftalutc?^ wlTich all pejopk acliAire asbolnnrmofl 
brautitul 1 o Ihb 1 dare not reply with that liberty 
r rould wifli. Better would it be tor a man of 
h ltersto do' it i^iroi’ic.s theexpevienee of the 
art, and has acquir/d it by^a npiture examina¬ 
tion of thq ancient Itatiies and monuments.''' 
Notwilhttanding,/.o fathfy yon at It'atl in (his 
part,‘l fay lhat if the Apyllo of Belvedere liadthr 
tlefljinefb and-morbidity of the fald Antinoie; 
of the fame nBifeum, it w^ouht wllhoui <ionbt 
be much more beautiful; and (till more fo, if 
the whole w^ere finitlicd as much as is (he Inxid. 
And the group of the Laocoon w'oidd be ibll 
more admirable if the fignns of the childreir 
were executed with the (lelicaey which nne(»h- 
ferves in other works.But all human things h.ow- 
ever beautiful they may be, could iVdl be more fo; 
and fmee every one is ignonuit of abfolute per- 
feffion, no • dhe cafi determine the limits to 
which thefccartitls arrived who were fo much 
etlecmed, and praifed,, by men fo re afemable 
anddnteUigciil. 1’heo‘fore as we have no m*)^ 
mimcihts which W'e can with Certainty fav arex 
oi’ thefe ccic'bratcd nvaft('rs, f .hopc to have par-* 
don I behove that their works comprtdiciKhrct 
perfectjon, and equality of llyle, imitation, 
choice of trutii, corrections 'as much as the art 


can allow, exempt from <‘vgryenegligence, and 
full of that gfcatnefs, whicli 1 do not knpvv how 


to di(r over in the .works that have remaiteh 
♦Tfiicfe reflections inftead of diminifhing in imr 
a veneration W the Ihlngs^ pf &tjtquity, ren¬ 
ders the at more cdhnable^' byAW'e 


I 
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that remain, what ought^ to have been lligfc 
which we haveloit. 

One lees alio fo much fciencc, and mafh r- 
thip in the works done by (lavc;s and 
who were thofe employed in thefe arts at Home, 
jihatalthough they wanted th j elteem and honor* 
which had exalted them fo ^nucirin Orccre, 
vet ncvorthelcfs ojic’ obferves in Ibefe works, 

* 't 

<‘ven to the total di'eay of the art, the excellency 
of tlicir fchool, which is .always deficient inHIie 
liK^clerns, and which will rcn(i(*ralwav-moreef- 

V 

timahle the ridiques of the ancients. 

Retiirniin? finally to the collection of tliefia- 
tiles of Niohe, I Iraye tjic buldnefs to tell vour 
t‘\celleney that I believe it a copy of othc'is 
n1uch. Ix'tter of (oine of ^lie Grecian:.; but each 
ot’an aililt ot’uiK'qual merit, i lu|)}><)le belldi s 
tliat having been reitored in the low times of 
the art, and In part tlom? anew, from this arifes 
th(‘ great ine(|uality of tiie Vvoik, ai\d of ith parK 

By what I can conjec^ture conc('rning the 
liarfhnefs, which YOU huve*obf( ried in Ihe eve- 
brow anti Iralr,it cl (»(‘s not appear to me t bat it comes 
from tiie Itvle of.tlic^ mailer, but is rallfcr done 
cxprcBly to lignify the black hair anti to* give 
\\ ith it a greater exprefsion of iVrloulnels and 
fadntds to the tigiire; bi'caufe if it were flylc, 
iine tlioukl iind it alfo in the mouth, and in tlie 
other parts which a*e fufceptiblc otiangle-’; and 
that wkich has been the intention of the artift.? 

.decfiiced crjlcarly from the head? of Jove w^gli" 
remain inailklite gnejicnt mniuMuentsi; All have 
thc^ eye»brow a^ui delineated with 
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force, wliicli oju' clofs not fifid cither in the 
Bacchus’s, ^Vnlls^, or Apollo’s, which the an* 
clciits liav<‘ rc])rcf(‘ntcd of flaxen hair. 

1 ct>nfefs thalany forhlc talents do not arrive 
to diflin^uilh the different ,kind^s of grace, al¬ 
though 1 know that henufy ‘'Hid griu'c art‘ things 
very ditlerent ; Jig\ erth'elels f underltand how 
they place.in Icidjitiire the contours <,'-alk‘d fore- 
jhavh’ning* But the force of tliefc* exprelr-ions 
will d<*pend upon the i/lioni of tlie Italian lan¬ 
guage, whieh I do not pollefs as I eould wi/lt. 
Be it as it may, I call in my llyletlic dcllgiis of 
K^plniel beautiful, 5ce.. 
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nON ANTONiO PONTZ. 


ADVERTISKMF.N'T. 

Tiio following letter was printed four >e:Ms ago at filadrid, in 
the work, of Amluniv • Por^z, enti^eJ Vtvxi-s o* F^i'an.^ 
or travels in Spain, Mpngs having aFo widied that they should 
pul>li.sh it, wrote it in Spanish, in v\hiel> langaagt,- heli.nl^nof a 
great facility of writing, therefore various things remain some* 
what confused. To remeilv this defect, means have becti l.iken 
tocorrsicl U as much as possible; however, without retouching 
it so nuiehas to alter the original style. A fe\'^notes are adjoin- 
cfl to explain-the siguiycatlon of various words proper to the 

viTlS. • ^ 

'I'his samo le tter was printed at Turin, translated into It.'ilian,« 
but so badly, that it gave great grief both to myself and iClengs, 
who, jfeleath hud not prevented him,* was drtennined to * 
iiiuslatcd it himself,^and to publish it, to do aw ay th^ bad opinion 
which he thought the World must have ofitTrom that translation; 
because, to the want ofU?lcarness which is in the Spanish, there 
,irc aflded, errors, and Manifest contradRliei)’. . 
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The nicnio'r*; ol C<)rr«'j;^'iftyvore writteM'.l)}-' Men«;s at Flrtrfncej 
to "ive it U) \\ho nMtle^hi: collccticai of <lu- lives of pain^ 
SCI s ftl’al! l!u-sci'.oril-, wlm, !io\vev«'r» cxtnu'letl <'i!ly that pour 
;ir*u l(' of t'onotriiio 0!h; re.i'h in tluhr uorks. 

Kis jirincip.il ciitl, boi^idcs that orjuaking known the merits of 
tin; gn at Oorio^gio‘b<-t<V'‘<h:in it was bciorc, was, to supply 
Aviiat was ilftif'ient in the life written bv Vasari, and to corr^:^ 
}|}s vfj’lUvoi ..mAtis. N’otyithstnndin^y many have believed that 
A'as,i:i ohd imt v^rite that life with «>!! the instruction and impar- 
tialitj’ ne-x’ssmy. Monj^s likewise believed it, but did not wish 
to iiitcrtere. fop nuu h in sucli quo .Mon", and contented hnnself 
•with hii <>n.!inai\ rnocieration to elin id.ite well the lacts uy.on 
whicji he estabii-.hsid the reputation ot'Coire£:;_i;io, without cntei - 
jngintfi this (li.spntc, nor c iirKl ftir the opinion or sentiments of 
iliosc wl'o make it a national eau'.e l<i support V:i"ari. 

'1‘iie ]'raCii(.nl Jes-.ons on painting, at t!n; end, have been ga¬ 
thered iioni d^ll’crent parts, wiien* ihev wore "pre.id '.\iUjoiit or¬ 
der or method. Mongs (lieiatod flivin at various times, in various 
hingiiHges, ,'<nd to varirius disi'ipies, ai« ording as tlu ) occurred 
in hi;. la.'triKf'lions K;j<-h vsrote tin i" aetording tajiat itv ; 

jind ft'V that leaam, inanv of'ihejo ai<‘found in suih < onl’une.o. 


tliat it i? Impossiljh; to tloi ife rOiiem, and thc^ have bet on «• for 
that reastm abandoned. Ihitbvthat I do nounieiul to »av, tluit 
I liest' w hieh .l'■e pu!>h"hed, aie tree fianii error; quite the mui- 
trar\. 1 know tin; di-*oidcr in which tliev au* faiirni; the irrt'gn- 


laritv of the sfvle, thecontinind re{)ettlions, the errors ftf latt- 
guag-a and of V lir..!i'action, and his eonfu^dmode ofesplaining 
.h'i,‘i<eir. i rnaki; this reim.ik in order 4 k>' prevent the imniners 
.neleensure t.l'eeliain per'-'iiis wliol.i vent iheragewiu^h the es- 
sentiJtl iiit'ri! of'jlie \s ruk V, fil e.V’ieOn tlieii (lehcaie'elf-if)ve, run* 


. *ilb'r O'lis ami phia.e-. F.e.»*f!H’in tlu-iefou; know, lliaf I ..bandon 
to tfmm. ; lf tiie\ :: .iv find here*' of tins kin/.l to ewrrnse ilieir cjri- 
:i< r- ..m! 1 1 ucii n . 1 " iMich astkev weald ^^i...h i«* Ctjudemn. 


i" suffa I > s , th.:! ihev 
h» '.tN I're ful’ t 'Mptv w ord". 
who ar*’ 


leattr inenctlh' Opinion, lb, it 
ami that en\ s oiilv Kaincuts those 
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Y OU wik my opinion upon tho merifc oftho 
molt rc'inarknbU* whioli an* 

preforvcd in tbc royal palaco *at Madrid to pub- 
lifh il in a dolcription that you uix* ivoing \o 
give oi' Spain. You flo me lioiauii*, and ani¬ 
mate. me, by believing me capable of fuein an 
mulcrlalviug, widich befulesbcirig fuperiortu my 
iirength, is all'o more dilbeult than you ima¬ 
gine, principally becaiifc 1 am not a nnm of K t- 
ter'i, and have not gract^ to treat of a fubjret io 
delk'ate. 

You know very well J.hal to me few paint- 
ing^; can appear fo beautitui a< lo <^thers ; al- 
tboudi 1 admire the wurks of great men dill 
more than thole who make up tiie train ol' vid- 
gar amat<'ur.s, with the. dilVerence liowever, 
that thofc find an infinite number excellent 
painters; and I find only a I'mail nunn^or, and 
reduce it to thofc few wlio' merit tin; 'gloribuy 
Vtlo of the great. , • ^ ^ ’ 

\evertltelefs it is certain tliat we Ifave .^ill a 
common right to \alin.' the works of the belle 

C* 

arts; bccaufe the learned and ignorant have 
each more ot Icfs an idea, that* tln v have 
to give deliglit v'by* tijc imitation of tbing.s 
known;'.from whence they approve of rjiufc 
\vhit;hy»according to their urxderftanding, h,i;^e 
this cjuality If work^ are lo inferwjr, tha^ 
beholders in Viewing them, can ditcover 
.the niefeefs immediately, they fjefpil'e tlicrn ; 
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but Ir by Ibc variety of objfs5ts, picafing and 
ealy to compn^bcncl, they delight the tight, 
then they approver of them : if howener they 
meet great ('omj)htyitions of reafonings, of which 
the moit cafy guide them^ta the knowledge of 
th<‘ (hflicult, they fm'ni to thcnifelves in that" 
thateafe tl^e jile.aturc of fuppontion, by exaltiiig 
tlieir undorllanding and^ liattering thtir felf-love, 
un(j the)’ ]>ra;fe frpm gratitude the faid ^^’^;rk ' 
mon or lets, according, to itsnatiiral and iiabitual 
conditions. Thus the devout, the lascivious, the 
learned, the idiot, approve of different ohjccHs, 
with greater or lets enthufiafm : ho\\ (;ver from 
things to© fuperior, and totaJly beyond our uu- 
dcrltanding, we receive little or no delight. 

From whence you may confider how \arioij‘? 
mull: be the opinions of incai with refpecl to tlui 
works of painting, and bow dangerous it is to 
give with a fincerity oneji fentiments upon the 
iiimt*; becanfe every one is bigotted to bis 
opinion of that wliidj he approves, or difap** 
proves, tfUid generally he has the misfortune, 
that bat others abnjchc praih-.s, not from affcc- 
tiou to file thing praifed, but fnom h'lf-love. Man 
not being able to tolerate himfelf from being 
i’urpafied by others in bis iindorflanding, and 
not having %cc to oppofc rcafon, has.rccourfe 
taihe remedy of difcrcditingv^iofocver fays the 
/‘IrMth with Hie title of evil-fpi'aker, or at lealt 
, depr<"'cialor, or of an iufatiablc man; from ' 
wliencc it is fombtimes a misfortune to fee 
errors, a*nd always imprudowt\ to. difeover 
them without necefsity. 
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Kolwitliluinclwi^ I wif| to oblige you, fpeak- 
Ing liowevcr witli a painter, who knows the <iiu 
llciilty of the art, and the im])orsibility of pof- 
fefsing it without dtdccls. I have not the 
vanity to make myfclfajudge to ciiUcifc thofe 
who are of the fame profeffion of niyfcll’, and 
ahure you, that I haUi gn^it etreem for aJJ, 
even thok% who iiccordhig to the rules of tlie 
art would be very ccnfurablc; and when 1 
have jio oUier motive to efteein them, I ad¬ 
mire them for the courage and eafe with which 
they luiYC execute d tiieir works, and which 
oi’tcn arc not deficient in being done aih^r 
tli(‘ hcfl principles. . If therefore I aUemj>t 
to expofe fome critical reflections, I do it only 
to be of fome \itility, of whicli you give me 
reafon to hope. 

Firft, before undertaking the defcrlptloii of 
the paintings, it appears to me not ufelefs to 
give a fufciiiCt itlca of painting Jn general, in 
order that perfons little^ intlructcd in that mat¬ 
ter, may be able to einoy the l)cauti(;,s of the 
excellent produclions which I am goln<*'»to d*t> 
feribe. . . r • . . 

You arc not ignorant that painting Ini'? been 
at all times held in fuclf eiteem, that the anci¬ 
ent Greeks called it tlie LibenU and Noble Art, 
and lahly intrpduccd the term of the belle 
ART, which fuits it very well.. One has, how¬ 
ever to refieCl, that painting k a noble or’lihefal 
art, from the menial fUid>- whicli it neceifitrilv 
requires; and*the fiiperiority »f the tinderftand- 
ii\g and noble , jnind which he ought to have 
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whopra^lcr*; it. It knlfo a ni:)blt' art ibr Iiav- 
inty by its excollciHc tlic road always open to 
nobility, and honour ; as many examples [nave, 
in Spain and ot iicr places. 

The term of rklle ARTx'orrcfponds likewife 
^ cry well with paldtiiii;; on account of itsprocluc*. 
tions, bceaufe ev<^ry painting ought to have 
beauty, without which it v ill always be <lefec- 
live. 

The noble art of painting cannot be compared 
with any otlicr thing better than poetry, iiaving 
both the fame end, to inftrucl hy plealing. 

Painting imitaties all the appearances of (he 
viliblc objects of nature, not punctually as they 
are, but as they appejar, or etnild or ought to 
appear. Its end being to inUruct by plealing, 
it will mot fiiccccd bv copying nature as it b, 
becaiife there will be (In; fame, and aifo more 
difllcully to comprehend tbe^ productions of art 
than thofe of naUire; from whence its aim ought 
?o be to give ideas oi tiling'^ produced hy uat ure; 
'uiil itsm^rk*^ will be hv much tlic more ('trim.*- 
i)le, thc^pnore the.idea is'elear and perfect. 

Al] that which ^rt can prcMluce, is' already 
formed in naliUT,-either entlrc'or in [jart ; and 
although art cai)not atrivc to imitate to perlec- 
tion an object'of ccnnplcat heatity, (whi<‘]i cafe 
is vei y rar(‘) one mijiy net\v;thlta.nding fav^ 
that the art of painting is in general more com- 
‘pIc'iK and niore beautiful than nature it felt ; be- 
('aufe It \inites perfections which afe naturally- 
fep(*rate, or db[)urab’s tlui ob}e(?ls of all that 
w'liicb L- not eilential to tiie chdl^h character'of 
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the Idea wh'udi we wouki wilh to oiw. to tHe 
fpcdliitor. Befides that, nature is lo compli¬ 
cated ill all her prodiu^ions that wo cannut 
compreiicnd the mode bow Iho produces them, 
iiorcafily diitinguilh lior ellcmtial parts. To the 
contrary, painting with the lloreial^l conditions, 
gives a., clear idea of things oViginai!,y produced 
by nature, witliout fatlgning t]i<* ijnd(T(hind- 
ing; which iihvays occalions dt^iight, hecaule 
all that which moves Uie lenies and tlu‘ intel- 
leiM without .lallidionincis, produces agrfvalile 
lenfations; and for that reul’on, imitation de- 
iiglits more- than its prototyja*. d'hen oi 
e ourle painting ou-a'Ut'not to he a icrvil(', hut 
an ideal imitation; tlait h, it ought to iinilale 
the part'' ol‘ natural o!)j<’cd', in a manner, that 
they mav give an idt*a of the being of a thing 
vvlilch wc.perceive ; and that is d(»ac by e\ 
prefsing the vihble ligns of tlic eik ntial dilVor- 
cnee wliicli there is betwt'en one ohjeft and 
another, be they of a*vcrv dilVerent nature, en- 
aimott iiniilar. Always’ when they^make vill- 
hie this dlentfal different’c they gi\ i' ckVir idv^a* 
of their clleace, and property, ami take iVoiu 
the iiiidertlanding the fatigue of coniprchoii- 
ding them. 

All'o the painter 2^' wx?ll as ih/’ poet ouglit to 
choofe his fultjeds Tion> tilings whieh oiler' in 
nature. Whether -thcTt* ex‘ill dr iVA tliey ought 
always to appear pofsiblc j* and one oughi^ne^er 
to e.mpk)y the fame beauty aptl piafeeiidn of 
a degree impolsible, except* in the perfons of 
tuppofed di^^^fcypj iaw hom b rendered pofdblc 
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lerwifc^vould 


OK 


that which othenvifc^ would Jiot 1w fo. I’hcfc 
h(‘;uitie& and pcriVcHons arc commonly called 
Ideal, hcnuifc they arc not to be loiind in na¬ 
ture; iVoin whence it arifes, that many believe 
(he Ideal not to bo natural or true. Painting 
always has andoudft to have much of (Ijc Ideal; • 
to be underltood fiowevciv that this is nothing 
more tliun *a choi('e of parts already ck- 
itiing in natUr(', which agree willj the fame 
i(lc*a, combined in a manner Unit they form 
an unitv in a work of the art to attract the 
mind of liim who views it, and to place it in 
that date w'hicli the iirtiil: would with. In this 
conlills the artilice of painters, and with that 
tliey make Pictoresquk any natural olijcet 
whatfoever, by giving it a difpolition capabh’; 
of raifing particular fenfations in the minds of 
the fpectators. 

When a painting has the choice, imitation, 
and execution dinrK’d to tlie Uuuc idea, it will 
be always a good painting; to the (‘onlrary it will 
ahyays be del’ethive wiicn it is dej)rivcd of ihefc* 
qualities. . Notwitb ft abiding/ it^ might be of 
bcttfjr or interior ilyk^ according to the choice 
made by tlie author of the ^objects he propolcs 
to imitate. 

All the j)arib‘'united logfther which c(Mnpof? 
painting with regard to theprHclfcal part, or ex- 
ecnlion, form that which is called Style, Vhich 
is^^sT^^/orly the? maiu|>er of being of the wOrks 
of pointing. ^ \ j 

'(‘hefe Styles afe alntoft infiptf[,;but!the prm**' 
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cijyal ones liowcve^r one may reduce fo a err* 
taiii niimber; which are the* liibliine, tlie beau¬ 
tiful, the gracerul, the hgniheant, and tin' na¬ 
tural; not making account of the vicious It vie s, 
although I <lo not* defpife the authors of 
them, becaulV often grc; 4 t de^n’^ts aw', found by 
the lide of great merhs; and oy that we mif- 
takc vices, by taking their defects lor virtiitvs. 

DeCIPIT EXAMPi.AR VITUS J^IITABILE. 


* Herat; 

With regard to fuch ftylcs, I will explain myr 
f(df as well as I am able, although the fubjecl 
is fii}XTior to my abilities; fo that 1 (hall be called 
audacious to prtciul-to‘undertake it; but I do 
it with the hope of giviijg at Icall opportunity 
that other‘s more abh' and more capable, may 
a[)j)ly thcmfelvcs to explain thefe tilings better 
than me; and I lhall be content in being ilifaji- 
proved of, provide<i that otticrs may fay things, 
more iifcful upon a point fo importmit for pain¬ 
ters and amateurs, to know how to diltinguitli 
the Ifyles, and otleem thofo moft who juniv 
unerit it. . 


' : SvBLiME Style. , 

By fubjim^^y iTiieiiinthe mode of treating (lie 
art* agreeable to the execution of the idea;? 
with which one would willi to explain objeri^ 

r nature. ^The.aili- 
in . fcnow'lng how to 
sjble and ^ impofdble, 


ol a quality Ijpenor to ou 
fico that 

form an unity :^44!&as, pof 
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in the fame objrrl; i’roni wluiin* it Is neceflary 
that the artill iiniu-s aiul cniploys known forms, 
and appearances', to make a whole which cxids 
only in his iniagination, and by the known 
parts which he will take Ivoin nature, lie ought 
to make aiv ahtinfct of^ail the fiq;ns oftlieir^m©- 
chanifm. Mooe in all its parts ought to he 
jimple, uniform, aufieri', or at lead folemn an<l 
grnve.'^ 

We lia\o no exanlples of that ft vie in the 
works of painting, thofe being delicient of an¬ 
cient Gre(‘ce; therefore wc ought to have re- 
rourfe to llie tiatues whidi have remained 


of them, among which llie Pitius Apollo of the 
Vaticjin is that wliic'h accotts fucli ft vie; 
and mull liave bec'nperteclly fo (hat of (he .1ov(‘, 
and the ?>lipcrva of Pliidia at Elis, and at Athcu''. 
The great Raphael iVUvhino never arrived to 
the fublime, although he ’reached the grand 
llyle. Mit'hacl Angelo produced only th(‘ ter¬ 
rible, j- Although Ijpth approaehed the fuhlinie 
iji llicif’ideas and inventions^ yet tlieir forms 


•’* iiK-ant by Moot ihc fame as style, or mnnncr of ov:- 

f'tutlon. By Aosteke he-iueant to sny that Jij the ex^utioo orsc 
rcr, to give l!»e form an air of simplicity; tOrlho contours liuc'i 
Ic'S curves or less waving than in the graceful subjects; and 
t»the expression {i charadiefof majesty apd, greatness, rejecting 
jerrry niinutia* and aflV<!:iutiun. ,, 

'(• AVebavein another ]>jn<c espl^iinccl Gelantj style. Tf.R'» 

■ is uscirby wav of Metaphor of that stylo vihidi- in 

cornpo*itioii chooses ths^ posture most forced,’and extraOr-, 
*'di^fi^.y and in e.xcniting the hues less soft ;,iu the expression, the 
point jiiob't and in the colouring t^c^^i^,le3S pleasing ; it 

is tlic cdbfrary to sottnes'* and grar^li^nor’can one cteny 
that this style of Michael* Angelb* ''^4l^1»6C;iv^^y .'excen^ 
very terrible, t ( 
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wrc not t'.orf'fpoixlrnl; alchcnigli the excciitl* 
on, {jiu'ticularly of Raphael, was very natural 
tor that Tlylc. HannibalCaiacci by hnltatini; of 
the forms of the ancient fiatilcs approaelicd 
it fomctiines, but without uniting the fubliinity 
of ideas with llic Ityle: fjie i 
of Domenico Zampieri. • 


\ne he faicl 




JiEAUYiFux. Style. 


'Beauty is the idea or imagination of ])of‘^ibIe 
perfet^ion^ Verfeclion never k 11(101*8 illelf vl- 
lihlc \^ ithout produemg' beauty; nor produces 
tKiiutv without fliuwing flu' good quahlv or 
or ]>ertcction of the ohj(*c't In vshieh it is found* 
lleautv exalts our uiiclerllandliu*: to the know- 
ledgtt of the good qualities of which 

withotit that woiikUiavc ri’iuuined hidden, and 
difficuU to comprehend, riic ityli?- proper to 
exprefs fuch objeels ought to be elegant, and 
\oid of luperihutv; without wanting However. 
iMiy part cilential, and by dirtiuguijhing etcry 
thing according to its dignity, or molt uff;ful 
quality. Neverthclefs, the e;sjiCution oughtto be 
individual, and lofter tharf^lhc fublime tlylc, 
yet in a manner fufficient to give a ^lear idea of 
pofsibie perfection*. • ^ 

, Kor is lcfs that Ityle of beauty found pc^tfeCl- 
Hn thbt^vorks of the moderns., If thofe of Zeiuii^ 
had been pfefejyed, particularly bis llitlen, one 
j'mighthavebecti able perhaps.to form a juft idea 
’•of it; TheOrcernttrotue? which rc’jiain arc gene*' 
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rally more or Icfs offLch a llyFjp, accorrling as tbc^ 
character of each permits it, ami although wc 
ha\c very many exprefsions of the pafsions, as 
in the Laocoon, they tlill ilifeover beauty in the 
forint, although in a violejit ami altered Hate. 

It apjjeiM's thaJ(M)cauty changes its chara< 5 lers 
according to the fubjeft in which it is found; 
thus wo ' fee it approaching to the fublinie in 
the Apollo of the Vatican: in the Meleager 
one f<!cs human andt lieroical beauty; In the 
Niobe, female beauty;'in the Appollo and in 
the Venus of Medicis the beauty of graceful 
fuhjccls. Very beautiful arc the Caflor and 
Pollux at Saint lidefonfo; the wndlling at Tlo- 
rence; the Gladiator pf llorghefe; and even the 
Pharnefian Hercules. All works diOVr in cha¬ 
racter, IjPUt rieverthelefs one knows that their 
authors never forget to unite them/\vith 
. beauty. 

^ The ideas of Raphael arcs little fuperior to the 
objects which he faw in nature, nor arc they 
very eAquifilo. Annibale w as beautiful in the 
bodies^ of his men Albano in the figures of ins 
wojncn ; ;Guid§' Rcni in the'heads of the fame, 
but mot&h(mSw m the forms; than the liyle. 


CRACF:Fi;L-.:St^YLE. 


,, Grace is a \vofd equivalent with bcnilicencc^ 
from whence iturifes, that the obje< 5 ls which ap¬ 
pear graceful ire thofe which "fy their appear^ 
uuce give an idea of thit Inthis.ftyle 
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the figures ougbtjlo havc .ihe motions moderate, 
ealy, lovely, and more huinble than arrogant. 
The execution ought not to be treated with 
much force, aadt ought to be •alfo eafy, loft, 
and varied, and witiiybut minutije. 

This was- the part which th« Grechins coniefs 
to have been poflclled iti a Aperior /legree by 
Appellesj dad althougl),that urtiil was very rno- 
delt, ftill he^gloried in pp|lelsing It; faying with 
ingenuity, that others furpalfed him in, foine 
parts but that he conquered, in grace. The 
idea which'the ancients had of grace was very 
diftcrent from that which we luiye, of it; becaufe 
in comparifon witli .theirs, ours is a kind of af- 
f(^6l:Ltioii which cannot fubfid in perfect beauty 
withoutembarrafsingit; cordidingin certain gef- 
hires, aiStions, and difficult pollurcs, unnatural, 
or violent, or at lealt like thofe of children, as 
we fee fometimes/m great Correggio hlmfelf, 
and more iii Parmigianino, and in others who 
have followed that tra^rk. In the ancients 


(here wa^ not that grace; *it was a ebaraefer to 
^ivo the fame idd^ of.bcauty lyhich beauty*.givds 
of porfeiJdion, .by’prefehting the. pleufing purls 
of beautiful objects. beautiful l^re- 

ciiin examples of that flyle, arc the Venus of 
Mcdicls, the Apollo, the Hcrmaptirodite of the 
\dlia of Borgliefa,. jyid that which remains an¬ 
tique of, the beautiful Cupid, of the'^fame villa; 
as alfjp 'a Nympfi in the colle^ion of San Tide- 
.foRjCo^rndj^i^yarious otlier ilatues. Rjyihael pof- 
se&d _'thef.,n^ of figures; 

Jie; W elegancje in the 
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forms and contours, und bis execution is io ge¬ 
neral too powerful and determinate.* Correg¬ 
gio may ferve as ari ocample in the contours, 
ciarc obfeure, and in all that^which is compre - 
bended under the term, of execution. .He 
polfcMlcd in^an eminent degree, that part of which 
Appellcs (o niucl'i gloriecrwhen he praifed Pro¬ 
togenes, thying that he tvas equal to him iii 
every thing,*'but that-he did not know hoW to 
take his hand off from a work; moaning that 
too much labour, and too much polidi, takes 
from tile grace of works, and are contrary to 
that ftyle. 


SrONIFICAKT ANP EXPRESSIVE STYLE. 

Signiiieant I'tyh.* is that,which has exprefsion 
for its pjiiK'ipal end. tts execution requires 
cictcrminatiou,andconciufion. ' 

Rap!»aei »may ferve in that as a perfc6t ex- 
amplr, being never In that part furpaRcd by any 
on- . Tihc ancient Grecians j'reft.red beauty to 
e\))rt:bion, fo much fo, that they endeavoured 
not to Brutalize the forms by"alterations wliich 

* riE'XKRfcfiNATK v^xccutloH that whirh marks 

lhin;^fi to a I'crtaiii und leaves the rest for imagi- 

iiatioii. The sp*.ctator as. well, as the reader likes to have 
someiliing left: for siipjtdsitinn, •ani|.to Vuppose and find out of 
IiimseHfr«)iM''- .vheiK:<) the author who ocriausts on all sides his 
cnalU;. <iKgii<its the reader by njortifying hiMelf-ldvc, becau«.c 
^.he supfioscs him int apribK* of searchnig the consequences of- 
hKmelfi and a painter who marks things, atStt’above all the ex¬ 
pression,, wifi too much fiirce, onuses the and pre¬ 
judice to beauty- .,BweTy CTftreme buC'the greatest 

di/Urulty is- to know how to choo&e iRCdjtlm. 
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. are generally occafioned bjf the effects of violent 
affc6tions. 


Among tlje modejrip^s.no, one has known how 
to give fuch tafte to ^xpretsion Raphael; who 
appears as if he had drawn the perfons them- 
fcives which he rcprefeiitcd. Others, alfo of the 
gieatcft ability, appear-as ifVhey liad drawn 
CommediaBs, who feign the pafsion^ they re- 
• prefent, and whofeprefentihe adtionsfor thefpec- 
tators, and not becaufc they felf the effedts 
tliemfelves; fo that it is an affectation, and not 


the internal. fenliment of the perfon. Some 
profefsors of merit have fliown grace only by 
feme particular a6tions,» and others not even this 
part, having made aft their compofitioiis cold, 
and inanimate. Raphael to the contrary is ex- 
prefsivc in all cafes, and his execution corndponds 
in ail the parts his ftyle requires, as I fhali ex¬ 
plain in the defcrijption of bis paintings. 


Natural 'Sff*YLE. 


Although painting ought to give an'idea of 
things natural, I diftinguifh however under4.hat 
term of natural Ryle, thdfe^ wpks in which Ar- 
tifls propofe no other end but the fame, with¬ 
out choofing dr improving the moft exquifite of 
nature itfelt^. and tlfet is underftood^when one 
fpeaks of Natu^thRs in painting; which dono- 
mm^fidh.Jig^|ftes that^ fucii artiRs have JiTof 
known thd ar&^f imbroviner theb orisrhials, or of 
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felvcs only with haviig known bow to copy it as 
the occafion has reprcfented, or as they have ge¬ 
nerally found it. 

It appears tp me that .one might compare 
this ftylc of painting to tl]e ftyle of. comic poe¬ 
try, wiiicli ufes the artifice of .poefy, without 
cniploying poetical ideas. . In this ftyle have 
excellently Succeeded fQme Dutch and Flemings, 
fiich as Rcmbrant, Gerard Dan, Teniers, and 
others; but the beft .examples of that (tyle are 
the works df James Velafquoz; and if Titian is 
fuj)crior,to him in colouring, the Spaniardl fur- 
palTcd the Venetian by much in the know¬ 
ledge of light and fhacle, alfo in aerial per- 
fpectlvt^, which are the? moft neceflliry parts in 
that ftyle, becaufe by Iheir nrcansit gives an idea . 
of truth, nat^iral objects not being able to Itib- 
fifl without having relief and diftance betw<.jen 
them, and may be of the moft beautiful or molt 
ordinary calouring. Whoever would wifh of 
this kind any thing n\ore than is- to be found 
in the \vorks of Velafque?, can only find it in 
liatu/c itfelf; but hq will iiiul Hie moll neqellary 
parts irf that auHior. ‘ ». 

It will ba cafy tp fmd that which correjponds , 
with any ftylc, whcu vOne conliders, that the 
parts of imitafiouv-ou^ht to be confillent with 
the flrft idea propofed by the ^rtift; for which 
rcafou I jMl pl under fifence difierent other 
ftylc?:, more or lefe perfe^ii which; refer, to the, 
*djfe!pr the. other bel ore mention^,;;^T 

I. fear, r lhaU#prguft;.too num¬ 

ber of Ainatciirs held ^i?riut;i]ijigeut‘ mcn,,by 
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• fpeaking of the Jicious fiyles, admired much, 
by him who has not a lade /o delicate as to dif- 
L ('rn the true excellence of great mena’aud takes 
a intTc ajipcarance for true meril:; but thefe are 
much d{*ceivcd, Jik^' many otlicr admirers of 
Michael Angelo wlio take the loadi^d Itylc for 
the true greatness of that mailer. '' 


The iille^^iatioa offomc Lombardian painters 
appear as graceful to them as that of Correggio, 
and the fame liappens of;ill the aire<J‘ted liyles, 
which many praife, as If tliey were of tljo heft 
taitd; in the hiean time it is not at the moil 


but an augmentation of accidental things, with 
wlik h llu'y arrive towgirc feme idea to him who 
is capable of knowing thc^obje<!:ts of natiw’c by 
tiu^ parts or principal iigns, 'i'lic means adop* 
ted by artifts of that I'tyle in giving plcafure to 
Amateurs^ is to augment the beauty of the lo¬ 
cal tints of all the'*\»odicsj and of tlieir variety; 
the force and contrapoiltion of the dare obfeure^ 
and the chimerical difpo/ltion of the mailes of 
light and ihade where onc/.^nnot lind iUvatural; 
j'o that fuch woHvt! ur(i cxccujted more for tlic eyd 
than the reafon. Many liave practiced thi.s liyle 
who are held as great men, particularly oift of 
Ital)", whofe n.atnes I refpe<ft for tlicir merits in 
other parts of the^arLfuch.asin th§ fertility and 
abundance of tlidr genius, and in the fuperior 
talent with whidi they have knov^^n how to 
conquef and defpife the greateft difficulties^ 
and lo, content themfelves* with the value "bt 


fome plifts tiidf ^ eafy, without regarding theceii- 
, fuTp 
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Ea$y Style', 

If 

4 

Some profefli>rs have followed a ftyle fufri* 
dently eafy, and of much facility, without be¬ 
ing totally vicious; fuch as Peter of Cortona and 
bis School, m which was diftiiiguiflied Lucas Gi¬ 
ordano hii difciple, Thpfe may be called pain¬ 
ters of the eafy, common, and popular ftyles, and 
who have notinveftlgated j^erfedtion; contenting 
Ihemfelvcs to give in all the parts of the art, a 
iufficient idea to diftinguifh one thing from a- 
notlier, without, regarding their perfedion; fo 
that tbefe moft celebrated^Artifts have no olJier 
mode, of lludy in their works, but fuch m is 
fufficient to make tficmfelves underftood by 
vulgar amateurs, with very little fludy or ap¬ 
plication, , ; 

That , which refpeifLs the pradice of paint¬ 
ing, comprehends five principal parts, w hich are 
delign, dare obfeure^ 9 olouting, invention, and 
compofilion. In all works occur principally and 
abfojkitcly the three^firft; and aU that wiiicJi one 
makes in thefe parts one'-mightprove if it be doi^e 
weli, or ill. It is not thus in the otlier two, which 
are much more arbitrary, and although they 
ought to be ^guided .by reafon, they avail not- 
withjfhnding iomethmgof ppimoh^ from whence 
^fes the difficulty of findiii^ nxe^ to con- 
icnt*every one; and fince in^ption and com» 
*p3Stion regulate alPthe parts of ch^lee^evci^ohe 
chobfes dlfferenitiy, and ; he has 

chofen according tef his ’ ^ ' ^ ‘ 
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Design. 

To enter into a d^feripton of all the parts 
which dehgn requires, W6uld be a work very 
long, and not proper to this p^ace. I thall only 
fay that its pferfeOTOiLconfifts in the corrections; 
that is, in the exaft irhititions of ail the forms 
and manners in which they prefenft themfelves 
to our fight, and iti knowing how to give them 
tlicir correfpondent character.; choofing from na* 
lure that which agrees with the fubject and ob¬ 
ject. 

« 4 

* 

Clare Obscure. 

The Beauty of Clare obfeure confifts in know¬ 
ing how to imitate all the elfeCts of light and 
fhade in nature, and in giving to works, force, 
fweetnefs, d>£^radation, variety, and repofe fot 
the fight, as Well in the* light as fhade; and 
finally in making the Clare* ohfeure ferve to ex- 
prefs the character ot-a work fomewhat. cheer¬ 
ful or grave. . * * 

Colouring. 

The beauty of Colouring requires a juft ,imi 
tation.of local colours,* or of tones of colours ^ 
which any thing is tinted. This tone, ought to 

* Local Colovk, is the |>ropcr said nat-ural eoioarof Uun^ 
.’which one disUnguishiss Siinong them, ^ • 


^.4 
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be the feme in the l(ghts as iji tlie fhades and 
half tints, fo tijal eadi colour or tint gors dc * 
'crcafin|j accordlng'to its want of light, or the In- 
terpofiti0n of the air between the obi eels and 
bur'fight. vF^nalyy, a colour aught to receive all 
the accidents which one fees in liature, fo an to 
produce a hcantitul, iucidj‘|icli, powerful, and 
1‘oft toloiiring. I . . 

' ‘'s. * . 

iNVcEKTiaj?.; ■ 


** V' 
- - 


V Invention 1$ tho;'hioll exadl part of painting, 
/^Qd';|he moll natural to -explain the talent of 
^ aftift. lids, tte poetry of painting. It i?; 
'the fujft idea of a wo^k, and the painter ought 
never to lofe . fight of it even id the lallllroke of 
the pencil.' It is not fuflicicnt that he forms 
good ideas, aiid that ho fills a large canvafs with 
maily figures, if all thefe fbrVW not to explain 
the principal objedflfand if all the complexion 
of tho work does not ex profs and declare to fpoc- 



rwhb fo . appeaf inventors. Ex- 
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fcidbc among a! few, thb painting^f the Sp assi* 
sS[Cjt|l^|%iheh I treatoFthe'J^uitjings of 
the Royaji Palace.* - ^ 
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CoMrOSITION, 


B\ rompofition in painting,* one ouglit to 
\Hi(UTliaiul the art o>‘ unitini; \N ltii a good m.*- 
t]u)(l, lh(' objects which jir<' ci[iojcn by means ot 
liiveiilion. . I'heie parts oug^-t aiv>ayi>to he 
.>initC(I : Iw'caule tlic thou^h^',* and the 

v.ioft ])cautiriil Inventions would bd difagreeable 
uilhout good compofition*. 'i'iie beauty ot tiiat 
part dep(‘iuls principally upon thevailer.v, eon- 
lrn|>«>lirK)n, contrafi,'"' and on tin,* difp'dition of 
all the component parts ol’a work. \rit]i all 
fha(,inv<'ntlon has tJ regulate all the ])arf.< of the 
< om|>oiltion, to af^ign the quantity more'or lefi 
wlileii ougld to Ollier Into tlie painting, and tlu' 
motive, or property of tliat wliich'compol'cs 
it. 

Paintliu; has been fiibjcA to c‘hangc^% '^Aiiich 
all iuiinan tilings fuUer; it has hat? its progr^ds 
and decay; it returns to tdevate ittelflo acei(;iiu 
flegrec, and thei) goes declining anew* It ha- 
■not only experienced tl^efe'changes, huj: lins va¬ 
ried alio in its fundamental reaions; becauie, 
that which in one time has been its jirint ipal 
end, in anolher has been regarded as a part 
fearedy neccilary* ' • 

Contrast In pnintlr.jj, nu'-iii'i :i wcH v.irlrtv of 

all the paps. It is? the c<»ntMry to r'.‘]ietition. {fin a group fcf 
fhree jigure.s, /or csample, one s]j(tn:j its/. If hy the i Voi^, 
fiHothef by the back, and tKe otjicr !v,* 1114 * side, thev will InT * • 
good contrast. Ej^ryi figure, and eac.li inemher ought to < J 
with others of its- group, and ertt-h groRp witn olher 
There isX'ijntTast ever. !»\*c.oh)urs. 

VOi-, II. * 1. * ’ 
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I give for fuppofitic/n, that ip no nation had ' 
paintingexifted, in a form of the art, bcibrethat- 
of Greece, and that no others had exalted it to 
fo high a degree of perfection as them. 1Ju‘fe 
genius’s cultivated it >\'ith other reafons, and 
with a ft)lc dilferent from the moderns, al¬ 
though the imitat/on of nature has been always 
the principal end of all., ' 

The ancients regarded beauty fo much, that 
only the beautiful part, of nature appeared to 
them worthy of imitation; fo that one may be 
affured it has been thofc who have formed and 
maintained the ftyle of beaiitv. The valt at- 
tention which the greated. artiils paid to the 
perfection of that part, was retained in the 
thoughts of thofe grant! compofitions of wliieh 
•the modern authors are fo proud. In fiCt, tht> 
mod celebrated paintings of Polignotus, Zeuxis, 
Parrafms, and Apelles were, of few figures. 

Their invtjntions, although ingenius, were not 
abundant in objeCts, and from thofe wliicli re¬ 
main, we jnay conjcCl fire, that their mod copious 
comppdtions explained morje tlfe particular ex- 
cellence‘of each-figurej than the unity of the 
■^whok. One may yet adduce anotlier rcafon 
by which the ancient painters filled not their 
paintings full of'figures ; which is, that a bcau- 
Vtifuland perfeCt objeft requircs/pace to ihow it- 
' felt to advantage, it being certain that many 
ohjef% weaken the*enjoynf^nt of the principal 
p*blfe£lion. * ,/ i ! 

When the Grecian painters Advanced their 
art fo much, as to mevit the attention of philofiw- 
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phcrs, they aimctl to iWk excellence in the 
imitation of nature; but of perfect nature ; from 
whence they did not exa<5l fo much a number 
ot r;i)jci^s, as tlieir perfection. , In this manner 
tliey advanced the art by degrees from the fif¬ 
teenth Olympiad to the nineteenth, in which 
time they found the greatetl fublilty, nor re¬ 
mained any thing to add except *that grace, 
which, as I,have faid, is not naturi^lly perfection, 
or beauty, but gives the idea of the laft, by re- 
prefenting it to the mind in that ftatc of repofe*^' 
which facilitates the comprehenfion of him who 
views it. This part was referved for the great 
Apelles, who flourifliedin the 112th Olympiad, 
lie hcOowed on the art all its completion, jier- 
fccling all that which his prcdcceflbrs had in¬ 
vented ; and all thofe who came after him, 
wifhing to proceed otherwife, fell into ufclefs 
novelty, minutiae, brilliancy of colours and ca¬ 
prices. 

Wiicn painting returned almoft to its firft 
being in the l-Ith century^ the world yvas-found 
ill great ignorance, and*with little phtlofophy, 

' fo that the lirft ^naintera were employed to paint 
images vviUiput having any regard to beauty or" 
pcrfe(!:lion. 

'\Th<i sight finds quiet and &f.po»c in a xvdrk when there is 
no contii’<iot\ in it, and when the colours atidTclare obscure are 
well nnderstood, aud«gTci^ated in a maimer that Jlic eyes and the 
understanding can cdfnprdiend the idea of the painter with ease, 
and w»tlv>ut fatigue. A painting whcrc^lhc author exhausts all his 
subjciit, and loads it too much with ubjctls, or where by sfud^g 
variety, he has HI uaderstood the cofliocation of the colours, will 
cause an efted cqjiNary to that repose of ]^vhich vVe speak. The 
Logo®, improperly called of RAPH/.eL, is n good example of 
coijlusion, because th^c is tco much of every thing in it. 
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Irr Italy, where ilKvas rmenvee ' 

' they painted entire fiu;u(lcs I’or cluirches, 
pels, and clnireh-yavcls, reprcfentiiig myjh'rios 
»<)f tlie pafsion oJ’ Our Lord, and of oilier lilnii-’ 
lav things; from whence', evtai tVoin. th(' hi-gln- 
ning, the a)t inclined to a llati' of abniulaiiei^ 
and fiipertlulty, ratlK'f t[ran jie.ileclion ; and 
even till ‘now tlie iytt/»m is not diaiiged, as 
painting fervors to ( ontent the vulgarity of riches 
and ptnver, luore thgn philofojihy and good 
tallo; quite tlie eontrary to that which liap- 
pened ainong the Grecians, ,'rhiis it follows, 
that painters feck not perfedVion, but abim- 
danee and ikcllity, tx-caul/* perfection is but 
lor few," and the reft. is. attainable to all, ('\en 
to the moll ignorant,^ .who at prcfeiit are the 
Icgillalors of talte. 

Sinecj nothing in this world is conftant, and 
men are extravagantvin their^idefas, by exalting 
that .which low, and ahafing that which is 
high, painters, could w^t do jefs than feedv new 
modes to/urpafs oiu! another, and, by that, they 
have proceeded, by. ad ding (pme theorical parts, 
to that Ifarkiroils pra^Hc^ iii;which they began. 
*'* /J'hc firft: part they fouiict perfpeedive, 
by tj^e kiibwiedge,,of '\yhii4i, arid that of Ibrc- 
Ihortnlng, they put thcmfelvcs in a ftatetond* 

. vance more tfieif inventions. . 

Domenico (ilurlandajo, ot Fldrertce, was the 
fiflt,;.who, by means of that part, improved 
J,flemode of compofition, and placing the hgures 
in grbupsj'and ^llltinguiniing tHo’drrqicry f>y 
jult gradations, !u'g<tve profunjlityto hUcofu-^ 
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;>Gfitions, In of all hie tlid not dare 
• 4 ,' dilate liis compofitions as his fucceiFors have 
prnojjfed. 

I'owards the end of the 14tli ccntiiry were 
horji foine nion of .fiipcaior talents, fucli as 
Leonardo da Vinei, Micha(‘l Anejelo, Giorgi- 
oiK', Titian, Fath('r Baitholeniy of faint Mark, 
and Rapl'.acl. Leonard* found much* fubtllty; 
Michael Angelo with the ftudv ol^the ancient 
fi M gincnts, and with the Knowledge of anatomy 
enlarged tlie llylc of dciign, with the formsl 
(horgionc of Caftlefranco enlarged it alfo in ge¬ 
neral, and in particular gave; to colouring the 
^rcatclt vivacity, which his prcdcccfsors had 
not done. Titian with a ii^ore fubtilo imitation of 


nature, found perfeciion in tlic tones of colour¬ 
ing. Father Bartholcmy, making drapery his 
particular Itudy, found the mode of dreCsing well 
the ligiircs, following the relief of the naked by 
means of clare obfeure. Raphael, endowed with 
a more natural, and determinate talent for pain¬ 
ting,ttudied his predecclibrs’and contemporaries, 
Und appropriating the. moll excellent of all} ac-* 
cording to the ccftiveniency of cxprefefng the 
truth of nature, he formed aftylc the moll: per- 
fetT and univerfal of all the modern painters who 
Jiave iM^en before or after him; auil dfhe were 


(excellent in all tkcjparts of the art, was in¬ 
comparably more fo in compofition and inven¬ 
tion ;^aitd I believe it would have furpril<.d*tii^ 
(xrccians themfeives if th(*y*h«Hd fecn the grciit 
works of the Tatican, where uaite abundance. 
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and fo much pcrfcftion, with degancr 

and cafe. ^ 

As among tlie Grecians painting had acquired 
the higheft perfcL^tion by means of ZeiUvis, and 
Parafius, and tliat the great Apelles, as I have 
faid, had only to add grace, apparently, alfo, 
among tlu^ moderns, nothing was deficient in 
painting after Raphael^ cxc(?pt thatGrace wliieh 
Anthony AHcgri added, who accomplifhed all 
that whicli the flylc of modern painting couli! 
defirc; furprifing the*^ underftanding of the in¬ 
telligent, and the fight of every one. 

After thefc great painters there was an inter¬ 
val, until theCaracci's of Bologna, fludying the 
works of their prcdecu-ilbrs, and principally thole* 
of Correggio, formed k new School, and bccanu.^ 
the tirfl, and moll happy among the Imitators. 
Hannibal was the mofl correct imitator, and vcr 
united the ftyle of.thc ancient flatues witli the 
grandeur of Ixiwis, but he ciifpifcd the fubtilty 
of the art, and pliilofophical reflections. From 
thefc Cara eel’s, was«formed a fchool of many 
Able^me*!!, and all foifowed the fame track, ex¬ 
cept* Guido Reni, who had a. great talent and 
murh eafe, and introduced in painting a plea- 
fmg ftyle, compofed of beauty, grace, richnefs 
and eafe. Guercino of Cento, w’as inventor of 
anothe r parfilfl’ilar flyle ofehure obfeure, which 
was compofed of fpots, cohtrapofition, variety, 
ftnd/)f interruptions of all the clarc obfeure* 
After thete great men,' who imitated w'ilh 
much eafe the appearance of the psrfoStionofthe 
lirfi, and of nature, came Peter of Cortona ^yho 
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’found yet loo mucl^ dliTiculty to accomodate 
Ic^iifeir U) Ihcfc ftyles, and poilefsing a great 
natw.r4l talent, he applied himfelf principally to 
th(‘ part of compolltiofi, and tef that which is 
called Taste, thitiltth is lime, all compofitions 
had had a kind of fymmetry, or be it difpo- 
litlon, regulated according as the equilibrium, 
and invention of the ^liftory required; but 
lY'tcr of Cortona ahnoll feparated the invention 
of the compofition, valuing much more of thofe 
parts which delight the light; as arc the con- 
trapofitions and contrafls of the members of tho 
(igures, fo that then w’as.introduced the cuftom 
of lining paintings with a croud of figures, well 
dithibuted, withoutthiiikingwhetlier they fuit- 
td the hiitory or not; which is diametrically 
o}q)olite to llic pra<5tice of the ancient CJrecks 
who ufed to employ few figures, in order Uiat 
tlieir perfection might be more vifiblc: thofc of 
the fchool of Cortona, to the contrary, ufod 
many ligures in order tirat their irnpertcAions 
fhould not be fo palpable.»*Of this lail 'fchool,, 
there are very many* the fame haitimdnts 
whicli have chang<^id the ehara^er of painting. 

A little after came Carlo Maratti, w ho, afpi- 
ring to jKJrfedioii, fought it in the works of 
other painters and particularly ir^hofe of the 
Caracci’s. AlthoiigUhe applied all his Itudy 
to be natural, one knows by himfoif that he- 
was in, the preoccupation of hot following 
own finiplicity. This maxim he extended to 
^ all the parts ftf the art; and, tvith that, has 
givea to his fch 9 oh (which has becn^ the lait 
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at Rome,) a certain Wlc of l\iicc(y and affec¬ 
tation. ^ 

France alfo has had feme great men, j)ar1ieu- 
larly in composition, in which Nicliolas I^ousln 
was, after Raphael, him who moil imitated the 
liylc. of tliQ ancient Greeks. Charles le Ihuii 
was abundant: different other Frenchmen were 

m V 

men of nferit; and whilll their fchbol did not. 
depart from the Italian maxims, it produced 
many good profeliors, who remained famous in 
TTiany parts of the art; but there foon ap])ear- 
c.dfome, who, preferring the magniliccnt works 
of Rubens which u'erc exiftlng at Paris, to the 
perfect works of Raphael, .imitated in ])art tin* 
pleaflng objcc^ts whicii nature otTcred in I’ranct*, 
witl) the maxims of Rubens, and they formed a 
fryle which plcafcs for novelty and briHialK■^', 
It) which that nation is inclined, and ahandoneil 
the Italian tatle, forming ^ national tlyle, in 
which, wdiat they call Esprit makes thcelit n- 
tiaJ part. From that time they no longer painted 
cither Egyptians, G/ccks, Romans, or Bar- 
bariitns as Poufsin lj.addonr> bfit always French;- 
ihcn; and thus they pretended to cxprofs b\" 
tliehi tlpe characlers of any other nations. 

That whicii I have thought of the other fchools 
■yoiimay dra^yjVofti tlic clefcription whicii F tluili 
give of .the works of tiieir l^ell artlfts. 

^ Although the little I have faid will not he 
.fuflicient to give* a compleat idea of The art, 
I fear that to Vou it will appear tod long 
for the. ffiort defeription whicii 4 fhall give of 
the paintings of lii.s Majelly.**’ 
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• 1 would wiflilhat in that Royal Palace could be 
^oundlhc account ot’alI the other valuable pain- 
" which are in the otlier Royal feats, and that 
they were difpofed in a gallery; worlliy of fo great 
a monarch, to^ be aide well of ill to tbrm a dif- 
t'ouiT(! that from the moft ancient painters which 
we jjave any account 6T, one might guide the 
iindcrflnnding of the curious even to the lafl. 
wiio have mcinted any praife: 1 could then 
make coinprehenfiblc the elfcntiid dilVercnce 
which pal'l'es between llicm? and I could give 
by that rnore cleanicfs to "the .ideas; but the 
court not having cvct thought of forming a fe- 
ries of painting, I ihallfpcak uncon ne^tedlj^ of the 
ai tills of dilVerent times,, beginning by the bell 
‘ Spanilli authors, whofe works arc placed iii tin" 
principal rooms of that Royal Pakicc, 
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\ tjic hall whof 1; tjie Khig* cifcllb, arc pkcetl 
the j^ajor piiit of the faid •pamtings; parti- 
•cid^dy .iSf thp..three authors, James Velaiquez, 
■tNilicra, and'-S^Iorillo, what dilttnencc be¬ 
tween them ! what knowle dge . and trutli of 
tlarc pbrcuvc*clo we not hnd iq VV.lafquez! how' 
tvqll be undcrflood the effcA which the air has 
interpofed betvycen tfic object-', to mak«^ 
diftaut the kmc tyoni tiie other T and 
what ftudy fdt i\ny .proteft'or who wpuld wdfii to 
. cpnfjdefHte paintings of that autlior cxi fling Jo 
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tlie laid hall,(executed at throedifierent timcsP 
Jmd the maiincrwhich ihow^rtlio way held by 
]jm.'h)an\e ti> ftich exceliciice in the imitation of 
nature! I1ie painlinguftlie Agua jiOR ol'Seville, 
Ihows^jliow mucli pahiters fubjorted thcmfcivcs 
in Ihe beginning to natui^dimitation*bytini/hing 
all the parts a*id giving them that li^ree which 
. appears as if one fa\v*the model, coniidering 
the ellcnlial difference which there i^ hetw(‘rn 
tlic parts illuminated, aifll Ihade, I'o that that 
fame imitation of the natural ityle mad!‘ them 
give into tliat which was a little harlh and dry. 

In the painting of the falhj Bacchus, who 
crowns fomc drunkards, one fees a ityle more 
op(‘n and free, bccaufc imitates tuith,‘not as 
it is, hilt as it appears. Yet one obferves a 
great cxif<i and dexterity in the forge of \'uk:an, 
where fomc of the fmitlis are a perfect imitation 
ol'nature. But where, witfiout doubt, he gave 
;j jutl idea of the fame nature, is, in the painting 
ofthe Spiniiers, which is hi his highell fiyie, and 
done in a manne^ which appears not to liave re¬ 
ceived any part from icxtcution, but only iVoiti 
detirc; in this "ffyle it is a fmgular wyrk;^ 
Bcfides thefe paintings, there arc fome portraits 
of WlafqueT: ofthe fame ftyle, which wcre^Hc 
moll beautiful he ever did. » 

Ribera is admirable in the imitation of na¬ 


ture, in the dare ohfeure, in the touch vi\ th« 
pencU, and in lliewing the accidtaits of tlie 
<ly, the wrinkles, the hair of the body, His 
Ryle is alw’a;^ powerful, buj dods not equal Ve-» 
• kffque*c in*the, knowledge of li^ht and IhadCi 
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bt'itiC'lU'ficic'jst in the ani!)lont 

i '> 1 

aiv: .'.i;Ih-'" h'* I-'-.•u)ic* inrci*- 

' j •■ , . '. . * * 

bie i.:cj br.t':.. ’*. a^; <h{, U'-j-nTip*/ o^'ti'.r Non'a- 

i »‘ ji 

Of Nioril-';, lif V' an p.ichtir);^ in that cham¬ 
ber ol b.vc' (lirterom. Rvh s he iirli are the In- 
en’i->liou,n,nt) ilie Nativi^^L ol Uiir Lord, which, 
cfjKCianyfec'orul, :w: pairL d in a ina^larly 
ft vie, and wfih a force, confomtablc li> nalure, 
alllioiisjh they were don<j helcnT' he acquired 
that Iwcctnefrj wliich c5c.traef rif his fc(‘onc) 


Ilvde, as one difeovrrs in other of tliat 

clianiber, ainl uamciv in thi^ little one of the 


marri.ajye of the Virgin Mary, ur.fl in ii moil 
beautifnl half figure of .Sinnt J ami’s, placed in 
a contiguous ant t-einnnber. 


In the converfation room of the King, tlu'ro 
is an excellent work of \ elalqne/. winch repre- 
fentsthe Infanta Dortna Maf^yoita Maria of Au- 
ftria, whendhc aforefaid '/elafquez drew her, 
but that work being fo famous for its excellence. 


I will not fay more than that it can convince 
that the eilect occahoned Uy liie imitation of na¬ 
ture, is that which ferves to content every clafs of 
’'jteople, above all, where one makes not the 
IK'ii-yipal account of beauty. 

l or tlic pi;^J/‘nt, I will refrain from fpeaking 
of the many excellent paintings of Titian, dif- 
perfecl tlirough every part of the palace, to fay 
loinelhitig of the fupcrh portrait of Vellifque'/, 
inSvhich he reprcfciftcd PhlliplV. on horfcback, 
in an admirable*ftylc, as well for^ie figure of 
the Kii>g, as tiu* hdrfe, and the^ iielel itfclf^ 
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toiK’iircl^" willi tfie syroiitcll taltc, but above all 
jjngul'ir tlu* vafy and <!ctcrminatc tlyle with 
wh-’vii ilio lu'iid (d’theking is painted, and which 
teems to brighten the ikin; and*a]l, even to the 
hair, which is moll beautiful, is executed with 
llu‘ greateft legerity. By the tide of that paint¬ 
ing is another of tlie*Count Duke of Olivares? 
fcarcc any thing inferror to that ofthe King 
afon'faid. 


Wv now proceed to obferve the mod beautiful 
painting of the fair.e author, reprefenting tlie 
Surreiifka* of a Tort, w liieh painting was origi¬ 
nally placed in the RiiTTiio of the (immber of 
kingdoms, and Is i?ow in the cbamlua* where 
the Prince of A/turias dines. 'I'jus* paint¬ 
ing contains all the perk (“dion of wliicli the 
iuhjcct was capaI>lc,*nor is there a thing, exerpt 
the fpear and the lance, which is not rxpreU’ed 
with the greateft majdly/ In the fame cham¬ 
ber is tlic portrait of the Infanta Donna Marga¬ 
rita Maria, and that of an Infant on horfcback, 
both executed by Velaliqiicz in Ids bed ilylr, 
• with other portraits fi'om his hand, which likcwilc 
here placed. 

In the drefsing chamber of the Prince* "Sre 


* Touch in terms of painting, signifies the nfhnnging tlie pencil 
and ctdoui';. Everj one supposes to .«i*c at a certain di'i- 

tauce, of course ought to I<»3e the ntinutiir which one. sees when 
near. 'Phe hair, for e\aniplc, one canyot .sec or ro[>le^en^ (livi?l*-d 
as It fs, .tr.d lor that reason painters reprcsenl it in a in.e-;. Hias 
mass h to he done in a certain manner which depends uj>on it^ 
(style.and ole€luj«. From whence w c say ^lat a pifinter to cc hkr 
in such, pi style. In short thjs distingui.shcs the pinvciful 

<;asy, dt*icat^ graud touch, &c. 
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throe ho'-iutiful ])ainting’j ofRihora, one nf 

Saint Jcrom, and a fellow of Saint lii-ncdiofi. 
painted in hi" moll clear ityle, in wliieh f/hc 
fees the jiioii hOautiliil touches of llic pencil, 
the mod exacd imitation of nature, and of an 
expref'ion not; iijein’ral jii tin' face of Saint Ih'- 
iieuicl. d’he ollnn*, reprefenlini:; tl]C Mar(\'i- 
dom of a Saint, is allb c^GcIlcnt, aithougli of a 
llvlc nu;re powerful. 

it would h(‘lupcrlhrous to fpeak of all flic 
paintin^^s of Rubens, and his fcliool, n hich are 
in fo great a minihcr in that palace. One, liow*- 
ever, is n'nrarka]>!e, which repred'ents the adora¬ 
tion of Kings; a work tnfly of the lint clafs 
amongllujfe of that author. He ])ain(cd it in 
Idanders after his hett lt\le, an<l when he came 
to Spain, he added move canvafs,in ord^ r to mak(! 
the painting larger, and to augment the figures, 
among wliich he did his own portrait, "rhl'^ 
painting has^all tlie beauty of which its author 
wa.s capable in hiitoricad* fubjeels, and tlic detign 
lias few(‘V’ refouelu's than the others. 

Among tiic diderMit pawitlngs of X^andeke, ■ 
tliere is one ve/y beautiful, which reprefents 
T^?ih in tlie CJarden, painted with great tatre^ 
^.Trtsy^ood colouring, as tar as. the fubjeet permit- 
b'd it in a fc(^K‘ by night.’ The portrait, of Iralf 
figure, of the Cardinal Infant/isf likewife excel- 
lejit lor jis truth and colouring; and for])cingof 
a j^mieii the molt ciffy, foft, and limpid. 

'I he paiiitings of faicas Giordano are almoft 
inli!iit(', and (mv might' fay ftiat he has 
pe\cr nialh-Vi tiling abfolutcly Uic(, h(\'a\ife 
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• al\vn\N finds in lii{ \^ orks ac*<^rlain tallc, but after 
tiic maniu'r oi’iin embryo ot’the excellent things. 
T^wie l)v celebrated men in tlic fclioolt: of Italy. 
Jiene^er arrived to pcrfeetioii in.any thing;from 
whence itarifes thatl/is Ityle luis not been able 
to fuffer any diminution without laHjng into the 
moll ordinary Itylcof^ pointing; it was formed 
in that degree which luv wilhed to fuMow. The 

* w orks of Liica<? Ciiovdano, are, generally fpcak- 
ing,of tw o kinds altliouglj he made them various 
by inutating one and another particular painter^ 
Some of his paintings are of a pmycrfiil cglour, 
iniitatiiJg fomelhing Ribera^ of whom he learnt 
llu* profe.ssion in his.iiv1l years, hut his more go-• 
ru ral liylc, and molt natural to Ids ebiwadrlcr, 
w iilcli OIK' obfervesin hh hell w'ork.^^, istliatwhich 
1 k‘ look from Ikdcn* c^f Cortona. After this fivie 
is the fuperbwork in frefco of theCASoNE del 
Rttiro, and inany^ other paintings in the pa-., 
lace; but in other works which he^did at Ma- 
drldjhe fell olVfomethingfroiv tliat ftylo> by mix- 
in tr drefsed figures in Ifis \viA*k^, after tiK;manne* 
of Paolo \'crom*f<?, and? p^ii^dig with more;fee¬ 
ble tint<, and much chul^ obfeure, with ‘that he 
formed a fiyle more heavy*, us one may fee in 
Hiftories of Solomon, wliicli are in that 

doiu^ after he painted the ;vork of tjie Efcurial. 

Among other j^alntii^gs oi' the fame Paiaee, 
there is one of a iSlatlonha of half figure, w ith the 
cliild aild Saint John, wdiicii k> fome appeaVs 
Raphael: in fact the child istflniolt all.taken from* 
that author ;^e flefh of the figu5c.s is i*jthor red; 

, t]ic,tield aii^he opuntry incline to blue; the robe 
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of the madonrfa IS of a carmkie colour, ratlief 
clear, and th(.‘ mantle is of a .dark blue; all tlnne;s 
cbaracleriflic of Raphael; and l)y that, he, \yiid 
docs not know‘the eUcntial beauty of that au¬ 
thor, limy be deceived by the imitation of Gior- 

dano. Other paintings of his in the fame palace, 
iniitato tin;; Venetian ftyle,; not however to that 
’pcrfcclioii wliieh fomeduppofe. 

One miglrt reckon asr works of great confide- 
ration fome paintings,of Tintoretto, of the Old 
J^’nlma, and of James oflMiiiio, but all, in my 
^Jjinioh, are eclipfed by that of Paolo \'eronefe, 
and more ofpecially by fome of Titian of his 
ityle; great painters, who were never fur- 
piifTcdi nor even equaljed by any in the know¬ 
ledge and perfec^^ion of colouring. There isfuch 
an exeeilen'cte'’ in their works in tliis part of 
painting, that ,m no manner can one difeover 
their artifice; the whole appearing as pure and 
native truth. Titian was wonderfully eafy in 
the touch of the jX'ncil, nor ever negligent; 
^eveti bis touches are" well defigncd. The eifecl 
force' of the clare •obfdirre in his painU 
fehigs, clop not confift on tKe ^pbfeurity of the 
''ihadei or in elearnfefs criT the lights, but in thfe 

local 

^ AW the 4for^'^^id qualities one may fee ex* 
'TGuted in the mplT beautiful Bacchanal, whbfe 
jigures arc a third part of Uie ll^e of nature. 

is ptiinting, is ‘ at prefent prefefved in the 
'icliantbex of the Priddefs. ]^cji part iii particu* 
Ihiri add the whole tqgetilef^-^esfo besrut^ul, 
4hat It wo]dd require a.. lengcC pf nmc to 
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fcribc them* oi&y ^ tte^ I aover pafs 

before that remaining af- 

Hpnifhcd with ^d^airdttto^ that Acepiiig temale 
,piac«fl in tbe’foft j^g^^o0ji^ionmg in mfiaamtidi 
noreHriiK? x! 1nevof &fea *it hdbre. Hie • 
colouring of that l%urc "is tli«'iqpft’dear^tl4t 
"1 ill an wer ufed; tbp degnwlarioa'of the tkita is 
fo wcMKlcjfub fees a thing of^ 

Ihr kind fo bcautifiiJ m.tnc worlc|»; nor doey one 
diltinguLfh them butcomparing with great 
ttttuitioii the on^*^thr4l^cf^heP% eadi (kigljr 
appears Kvift^TO^ and:1^’^i|i6tnt?e variety o£ 
the whoU^ n fu6jc|ft to' the ide^ of One tone 
onlv. In e^ch of thoTfigure*, the local tints of 
the licfti is,rai*ied greatdl pfOp^Oty, 

ansi even tlic^^^drapie'ry, is beatlrifal of colotrr?* 
i^al-^ingto, the^aca^r.^*^rt?s the ik}’' ssrith clear 
.clouds, the ^cen of>*yariom .fiiades, the 
fields covered w5th‘hier%, and tho whole toge¬ 
ther have vivacity wUhqut cwr departing from 
the perfect imitation of haiurc. 

1 he paiuHng, almoftrpf the fame fuc» which 
^reprefen'ts a fcafe ot*a jf^at number of clftidrea 
at play with fruits, whidhthey liad gathered from 
tin' trees,^ is aifo of Uiegreafcelt beauity^ of twff 
finidicd ftyle, and ap{)ears done 
iamt^limc of the other. It is woipd^rful to fee 
fo much diyerfity in tile iid^nts, and in their liair 
w hich is idthoft all black and curled, but abcA'e 
air iv the great artifice of tb(f degradation of lie 
tintsj and the fiiuih which Mes itfclfby httie and 
little in ihe^orc dht^iit obje^ * 

^ jiiefe two paintings^wdre in R^me in tliy 

VOL. n. K ' 
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houfc of Lddovifi, and were'^niade a preferit 
of to the king bf Spaini'-; The fame according 
to Sandrart ferved as st'-ftudy to Icani how H 
itiake the beautiful children of Dominiehino, 
- Poufsin, and of the Fleming, v ^Albano availed 
himfelf of it^jln his painting of a little group of 
tliefe children, who aredancing. In the Palacfe 
‘ are two copies whklv Rtibens did of lliat 
painting, but one might conddef them as a book 
tranilated into the Flcrpiih language, which con- 
ferves all the thoiighhi, but iofes all the grace 
erf the original. ^ 

There are many other paintings of the fame 
Titian, all however done afterivards, and feme 


in his old age, when, from decayed fight he 
ncglciiled the clcarnefs of his pencil, yet 
tilways preferving the excellence of tlie tints. 
Notwithltanding, it has caufed much injufy, 
to painting that Titian has loft fo many works 
of this clafs executed with ricgligence; becanfi 
many painters have imitaied that mode with¬ 


out rccollcbting that 'fitian liad known how to 
piaintrmorc finilhe*d, .and mjidc lirfl a great Itudy 
in all the beautiful prlntiplcs and fundaments 


Tjrfche art, although he was fiiperior in colouring, 
he fur.pafied every one- 


Thcte are^but few paintings which we can 
enumerate of Correggio, but eyery thing paint¬ 
ed by that gicat man has all the (%chantmeni 
of the art. Althow'igh there are only two of 


them there, they are enough to giY<? a iiiHi- 
cicntdclea bt' tlio grratnfrfs; of thatv 2 ^.irtiJh The 
Madcnaa ,who dretfes the Child,'\vith Sa.’u?! 
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Jofeph at a dift,^nce, appear ddne after the 
iKT of a fketch, bjr the many, eflcHtiaJ varialion$ 
Vhich one difcovers done by the autlw in the 
l>oftt>i:es. of the Cliild and ihc/Madojiiiia* j it 
is fufprilihg..thaf a iriihor .figure’'i>f two palms 
jliould have fuch efieft at any^.confiderable dif- 
tance, appearing thatiti^ceedsitsirieafurej this 
however dt>es not ante,fo^,much from the force 
of the dare obfeurej as> from thc*imperceptible 
liaif-tihts, which pafs |ronl, the; light to . the 
ihaclc and from the fingulaf artifice of treating 
one with the other, with which they expreis 
in fuch a manner the relief and tlie form that 


it giv(‘5 alnioft a contradiction to being a 
plain fiirface. v . ^ . 

Jf 'ritian was fingular in the lints and Ic- 
cai colouring of any thing he reprefented;* Cor- 
reggio» althoughiefs perfect \n that p^^ furpalF- 
ed him infinitely in particutar rdietV inthb 
TRATE AND UsciTE ot cnidibodyaudofit’sparts. 


as alfo in the artifice pjf aerial jH'rfpedive not 
only regarding the objefe ;dimim(hcdL by dare 
or obfeure ia4ht? inferppfed; difiaucc;. Wo 

by certain knowledge Cf the nature of the air, 
which.being matter^ moi'e'or lefai traiftparewt^*!^ 
filled withiightj.,and^pafsirigt^ 
coimiiunicatesittothe.fame in tliofe partswhere 
the rays of light joouW^notjpafs cfed, and th.ua 
formed djftinguiihes' obr 

je6b e^'en in.tbo ihadcj and makes one. conipfe-r*. 
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- byilife Jiin^ Gfccfe, m$y obft‘fve in the 
Horo^ ev^ivin iJk riUilbor- 

'!fi}hSrv'^HVom wbcnd> ciif€* knows it io liavc htN']^r 
Xt;^Sat t|nu’ a!p&'ec.c'pt of tlie fOhooi. i\d^iong 
th?^ niodcVfiC^he colc^bfalsed In that point 
ivere Q6ntg^w<, \h^hfi]iW/, anil Rombrant. 

•Rciurning tb duhpaiiMing, the Clultl h a molt 
■perlcft thing'/not'-only from the*knowledge o( 
fho oluro ohhyifO'/ but al(d for t he colouring, 

. -impaltfpg, dci1'gn,'and;}ho highoft graeo, ('or- 
rcggiX'fmC^^^ to.proihicr'wohdori? in llin fore- 
. fhortXnVng, and to make it that theie contours 
fhoidd-rtrifo Iiy.the fame furn'i of tlx; body; a 
thing oxb'cmeiy .ciiliiciilt, and execiitcd oniyiri 

• aifiiqlia! degree hyMicbaei Angelo, ar.d Raphael. 
‘7lfeGreidan'H'tH)jiiiclcro(ltld as the moll difiicult 
■ pak of Raintingyas Phny refers in Lib. xxxv. 
'CapI 1&. f{>cafeng of PaiCKrflins in Uiefe terms; 

"Beoaiifc tb'^piiiht^U and that wlncli is 
within tb<?m, idtliough' it is certainly a great 
thing,yet many bavty'fucccerh'd in *d; bnl to 
4 iake'tbe. contouijjt, yntd terminate tlie thiiigs 

• f;^^vhSclirthey compjadveiKh Is a^merit wljicli few 

had/be^^ the lalf iintrs ought 
heniddXffi a ThahhetXhititfeyapjx*^^^^ em- 
and. entbld ^ thing?, thowing - the ro- 
y t«ndency,of tl^emV thk they extend hn- 
thef tbaiv tliCj’Vt^caH'dUHrigu ■ 

• . rhii 1 'it .'i ■'\r^V'1 .V It'": '_ ..'r. 'j ■ 


■J33g|Lti,bM fti itii I gi!Wh 
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by the niv of tiieir bright nets all the reft re* 
inaiiung ia nocturnal ihude; then contukring 
‘it wclU oiwiimlsdiviiv.'ly exprclVcd the ambient, 
and Ujc dogracktiohs whicli natunil objects mak; 
whenfeenby littlc jight;.; fo that wc know the 
near objects, wbi!ft Iho diftant ones are not 'dif- 
co\cral)le to our light*. One fcarcoly clIlHn- 
guiihcs men \v)io*ar^e going to feixeumr Lord, 

nor is tlicre a foiieh, or fenrible , ftroke of tlie 
pencil in the tre<s's, until where tlic apoitlos arc; 
l)ut according as one lulvances the things more 
to Die light* one fc’gins to diftlnguilh the foli* 
age, lu'rbs, a truuK witli the crown of thorns, 
and lh(‘ (’rofs on llu' ground. * 

he iplenvlor of tlie face of Chrirt, illuminates 
ail painring ; but the fame Saviour receives 
tin' light fromnbovfj,asif from Heaven, redecling 
it to the angch, who receive it from him. This 
idea, which is verv natural and beautiful, is ex- 
ceuted with that perfection of which its author 
only was cap.abie. At.prcfent ihcfe paintings 
are in the fume cabinet^ of the Prin<i<‘fs, where 
^ art' alio the aforefuid of kitian. Here are alio 
fomt' things of Leoiuu'do da Vinci. Of his bcii 
ilylc is one. painting which roprefents twx>‘*$hil- 
dr('n plaving .with a Iamb, not very 
ied, and anotlrer which camcs the folc bead of 
the young faint John., hi thefe paintings, one 
fees the great :ftu<ly which the author mak( s 
upon ’light and ihade,.that iss, uj>on that de*gfiuia“ 
tioif which there is frohinhe greatcii: liglit. to 
tha gfcatc^ ojffcurityi*' ybferVing. hlfo certain 
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graiepflil, aiui iaugliing gelliiros*,*-which appear to 
havfj opened Ihc way to Correggio to arrive to 
that, grace, .\vhich one (cc« in iii.s > 

t.pne hrids allijv. in this cabinetfoine paii^tings 
fiippofcd to be of^Raphiich? Of his invention 
there is a Holy, friuhly witlJ figures hall* the /izc 
of nature, i\n<r. it .appeal's clone from his do 
hgn by onc»bfhis firft I)\/ciplt*s, Thv;re is ano* 
ther iittlc painting of Madonna of half figure, 
with the child, of the fame compofition of the 
famous painting at Florence, -knovrn under the 
namre of Madonna della.S^|ggxola, with the 
diflbrcnce that in llie one of which we fpoak, 
'does not appc?ar St. Jolin, and it is of a fquare 
form, ia the mean time . tlie other is rotund, 
with hgurcs.alnioft as large as nature. Tills lit¬ 
tle painting of the Palace appears to have been 
in part repainted by the fame Raphael, but 
more after, the mode of a ilcetch fhan a finiflicd 
work.The Jiead of Madonna in particular^ i > 
all his, and is full of' lifit andexprefsion; it is, fi-: 
iially, cqital to any other of his belt works. 

;Bupi0w fhalll plain myfclffufficiently and 
in a'manito riioll worthy of the beautiful pain-, 
tiiig^knoivn by;; the, ;namc \oi Spasi mo pi 

? you ktiQ^y that Raphael/painted it at 
Home fb fend ,it to Sicily,' to.;, be placed in the 
Church of Madonna ' Asf mo. Tliis 

work, according to%^afari|^isvas. loft in The., fea, 

»■'' __’i _•■ ■■_J 
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Tn^till ages It 1 ki^ been miich admired by truly 
Intelligxjiit men; Agodino of Venice engraved 
it, however without giving du idea of its btjau- 
ly. The Count Malvaila fpcaks of it in difpraife,* 
but his fame writings Ihows him of little judg¬ 
ment in the cxceih'nce of paintings, and he 
coniidcs in the relatioif of fome painters, per¬ 
haps tbofc?, who by great inferiority to Ra- 
piiael, could not difeern the mcri^ of that great 
inan, nor the true reafoijs for wliieh tliey ought 
to value the works of farrM)\is ai tilts, 

* It appears to me indubitable, that the part 
mod noble in painting is not that whieli Iblely 
delights the tight, and renders a work pleating 
Icrmen who are in faet Jgnorant of tiioart, 
that tlmfc parts are the molt valuable Hiikh 
fatisfy the undertiaHding, and content thofc who 
know how to make ufe of the faculties of the 



miud. It being thus, (of w'hich I am perfuadctl) 
Raphael is without doubt the grvatett pqjnter 
among all thote whofc works hav(‘ been prefer- 
ved to our time. The j^lvciilions aivl concep¬ 


tions of his paifttings, givcj at tirtr hglit rfn jci*ea 


of tlr.it wliich he woifld make comphdicnfiblc 
to the underlhutding of tbofe wJk) view -frihii. 


By that, hisfubje6ts are tranquil, turnuitiip.n?,krv> 
rocious, or amiable, cliecrfal or mejjwfclioly; not 
containing anything contrary to that idea, and, 
give the perfect figiiiticulion of the fubje(.%',^.by 
w'hich' means he moves our inteliecfi?, luid 


acquire all, power,* .and authoiity, like 

Poetry and^ratory, " * * : -u 

-..^Belidcs^'this^ in each his figur.es fels 
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t'ljtpre^sly that which he <lid hefore that aet^ ^ncl 
Diic almoft coniprclicnds that which lu* precifely 
ought to.do'after. We fee none of the action^ 
^entirely ,cojnplci\t; oh the oonttary, allarc/in ac> 
tioii, a little after it is begun,/trr a little before 
il is fmhhccl: and it is that which gives them 
fticli life, tnat to looit at them att'enlivelv, 
tliey appeJK mfwitig. Tp r'acV, if wewith to e^x- 
nmine the, prrfent painting in' all the aforefaid 
parts; wc fliall know, that if Rapliael had not 
Ixicn alw'ays fo greaV in his time, one might 
fay,, this w'ould ho lingular for \U groat beauty* 
You aircacly know th’it the liibjecl of this 
painting is taken'ihim Scriptjirc, wiien, carrying 
.>fus Chrift the Crpfs to mount Calva; the 
■w'omen in .foc'ing it, burftinto tears, and he, as 
a Prophet, tells them not t(>' weej) Jin- him, but 
for their children; thusamuHincing Ihedetlructi- 
on of Jerufaloai. Rapliael, \o ^make more com- 
prcltfjnfible fhis painting, fbcs\‘s, at a diitancu’, 
Mount Calva, which ope afeends hy a winding 
path, th;^t turns to the right hand out of Tnc 
door, Srvhence it is luppofcd^our'Lord fell at t.he^ 
lirlt turn?,of the fame roUd, iVom which tide he 
is^4rawn by a Rutlian with a cferd with whkh 

„ It islupp/>fccl that tlib painting having h(*eM 
done for tlurChurch ot' MADpNNA del 1)6* 
LORE, the patrons W’ilhed that the painter would 
introduce Madoium in it; although itSs alfo 
pofsiblc tlnat tlie idejf was iiis own; However it 
might be^ Rapliael'knew on aij. o^xaftons how 
fo hnd'a mode the Wdt iioblfj dm>roua, a^uJ. 

I . 
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rxprrr:.'lvt\ !<; r<ipr(..'lcFit \\hatcv(;r niny bf.: t}ie 

• ifiiini;’0) t ir.it jV intln^llu' '/i 

;i pa'i l'-'H wiio w ;!si-.)iul.!v’h d ti) • b.' pb*'.*;; of«• v> cm* 
lion, uikI Irc'iiU'd vviLiioul n'inp^il-ioo \)V fiv' mi* 
nilb r-, (u’olivdo ilv’moil ii'iiijpjn'fbilo t.»i -nno* 
th('r, who,to !u", noc^d^f.itod lo |{ij)« 

plic.iU’ (’ro^wd t<* h:?vc {)i%v up-oji h.iip* 

In tiiiil. ihitt Rnpbu«'l }>aijdcd i h(‘M.id^iorwU vJ;o 
boiriL*' oo h-. r biu vdo< - no! I'ci; Ik t Ion, :ind 
who o! hrii'hr.jidd mvc himi no iurt tjur^ }>iit 
in ihr aid id the ir.oii oitloations inppli* ation 
ninniti ib, tlud Ino iinj; la.llon to ilx* iinnind lx.’: 
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liilh riip;.*- ol Old' Lord; j):irtKxihirly ihc NLioda* 
icit, u ho api-x ai" .\linoil il iIk* ur.r*,* Ipcakhi^ 
to,|r-iii-. Saini Jo!n\ i.' hicicnrino; Ifu’A'u^ia 
Maiy. Ont' {r,;-, Ldn*^ (.'inill !aih n; Oot \\(‘ak 
}io\v( vij i;r worndoun; but in tiu* aid of n<!»/i‘Ki- 
cijuj:\vilh hi- word-, as Uu* Kvan<odill roiatov 
and !ii-- ;Up( c\ l-olivlcs honip^ in tha^-#f?Tfniliip^ ot 
a Lv/:-:Uv losd o\'> h-nno ahnoii int.<)in.]>vnin'n* 
liblo, nianiftdL-iliolf ;is Indanu'd willi a jn'ophc*' 
ipK'il, Leircl!>oiidr {;\;id:lv ud*iln*th<.‘ 

^ i ^ 

divhio poifon it roprolf til', who 1*' aKv.\\ 
ailhou‘>h in lulVoni'i;;-: ll b adiuirabln 
alio for t]\r nw)!)rlotv of’K.iplKn L wlto novel 
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meanly expreOrd any tliine;, wljen iK rbnnuTrr 
ronld, or fhouM b\* roprcu'jsb d vvilh ri<>l)irify« 
The aclion ol'ali tlio is iip.lmntc'fi and no¬ 

ble: 'l'h(' h H am;, which w idihis Ixauiirnhliand 
mh upon a (10110, i." all lint in tholold? 

of the iarut' (U'cn o lu' in:inifo(i(*d a monu'iita” 
noons avi, :-:p]io:\rir.i; as ilTin'v ui'n^ \ot in air, 
;ind had nori'iiihhc.d liocy’fail ;u'<. ordi*:,.; to tiu* 
jncdi.naLion ol Vk irw*. suihl. Withtdic ri'^ht hanri, 
our Sa\'iour cinniaccs tlso oroi- w lhi h r t'alL-n up 
on him, nor dot s ho whb ii d’.onid I?*: taken away; 
on Iho contrary, ho ajjpoars in liu; aol ol'oin- 
bracinir it: a Ihoin'lit molt wortiiv orilic inia- 
ginatior* ol'Rajplliaol, who i;\on in an action, 
which to many would appear indiiVeront, !i'- 
jneinbors that Joins iulfoicd bocaulo it v.a.- hi-> 
%vjJl. 

He is not lets admirahlo in t!ie \arlo 1 y of tlm 
characlors,\vIiich lie knowhow to in tlie 

<‘xccutionors; iliowino that amone: tiio had one 
meets- with world. Tips ligure, with his back 
tunu'd, draws Jofus ‘Cbriil with a cord, ami 
appears not to have;had any o’thcr ohjoot but 
the brutal detire of arrivimj; wlUithe fufferer to 
thc.^lace of ox ecu! ton. I’he other, who fidtains 
in iotne manner tlie crofs, appears :!s if mo\od 
by a compnlsion, and t.hat lu; would 

wifh ti) rai!( uj) Joins Chriti. th(‘ildo, is aSol- 
dier who throws the orois upon tin' Ihouldc'rs of 
ClVilh^ied niiiing the Jant-.o iu the act of tbreat- 
oninghimp'Xpn IJiNtho greated ini(|n'ity hi w idl¬ 
ing even mbr ' tc^opprofs our Lordarn'ady talioin 
All thefe rctbaTicfhs otiiy ffmd properly Jiiu 
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invTntioii, wlikJi in tfutli is wliich 

i^ukt's noijlc* the art ol'painting, and dlfcovcrs 
tlx; Idrce of the uncIcTstanciing ofthe artist, who, 
wlu'ii lie arriv(!.s to that part Qf tlio excellence 
which Raphael obtained, merits: the title ofairreal 
man, like great Poets and great ()rators, It k 
necell.iry hosvo'ver to rcftiavk, that perfect inven¬ 
tion does not conlid IfcTiy in a beaiiUfiil concep¬ 
tion, or in a cliarming tbo\u;h 4 , but in that 
unity oi' progredVna' idc;e> vvlneli hrlt (ills and 
occaiplr's tlic intellect of tin* prok:;\»r, and tlikii 
that of the f[)cciat()rs; and In* ought to maintain 
tlie fame itlcas from the tirii dilp'/hiion oi’tljc- 
whole, I'von to tiv^ rail llroNc of tiie |n'r.Cii, 
ibrming one only thing in tlu*. end n\ ih;: wtjjk. 

Many otherartiii-, who, to ccanmo'n am;- 
teur.^ aiul vulgar pawit(a :5 ajnx'ar 1 j*.’.ojikir*;, iiave. 
at lead bceit entirely ignorant of the atbj'ofald 
parts poiilMfcd l)y the great Raphael, eordbiiinl- 
‘ ing, at e\t‘rv inilant, invention w;l!i conq)oh- 
lion. Invention Is the true poetry of painting, 
already funned in tix' min<l of the paijiler, who 
theij repicfei\t.s*il a^'if he,had teen it, <;r th'it 
tiic acHoii lie r«prefeiits iiad liappetnM hcfoix 
his eyes. 

Co^mpofition, to the contrary, confills in the 
co-ordination of all the obje^ls enter in 

the; aforefaid inyeation. By the equivocation 
introduced into the Ichools of painters, and 
the heads of amateurs, arifos the hcllct tiuat 
paintings are invented and compoled only to 
pleafe the l]ghl by a divcrlitv; of o5j(;t'‘ls, with 
^Xyious dircctioriji and contlapoiition^, forgetting 
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the part moft noble, wbicli is I.hc flgnlfication 
appertainkig to invention. ^ 

Some ignorant people have dared to fay that 
Raphael was not.a conipofer, becaufe (hey met 
but with the few^ images of the Madonna, and 
had never fcf'u the magnilicc'nt works of the 
Vatican, nor thofe ofth'^t^els of the Apoftlcs, 
invented by him fur work of tapedry, 
wdiicli even iir Madrid one can h'e and con¬ 
template in (he complete eollcdion of iho 
Duke of Alba. V'hc‘n, howover, one could 
not obferve thefe, nor the prints of Rapliael, 
the foie painting of which we fpeak could 
convince any one of his cniiiK'iit qualit y in Ihi^^ 
part. In facl, who knqw l>ettci* than him how¬ 
to equilibrate the conipchtions, to piramid-j- 
the groups, and to ghe the I'ontrafl of an alter¬ 
native motion to the members of the figures, 
with infinite varitdy of diretdvjus, fo that all the, 
parts of the .divine -work a[>pear to be living? 
And who und<T(tood better tiic jiid quality of 
the figuros which are"i,nitable to a hiltory, "and 
to’diipofe of (hem i.n a manner that none reti* 
idle or ufeh'-h? If lie ufed only'moderation, and 
rarefy certain violent motions, it wais to fubjeet 
every tjung to exprefsion, and to paint the Itate 

*1 0 Kftui LIB n^TS a composition me,that fheobjefts ought 
to be dikiributed in a manner that they do not li*:ivc one part of* 
the^ainting void, aiul the other fall, and that this diitribulioia 
iipplars natural, and neveV aileOed. 

I 'Fo ViRAMin the groups, u to make the objofl^ together 
form a piramUt, that is, that it has a greater base than point* 
And Unit in any othei^forrn but that in which tlW hre dispoW^ 
Kt il bUaighl or tircuiar, th«i*y will have u ffightfuldneot, 
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of mind of the |>(Tibn he reprefented, it Ixin-r 
iiK’nnfillcnl llnil ii Ihoii^ldrui iiftn Ihoiihi 
ba' c llie lame a<^lion of one who lighting', 
running, or walking. So tliat tfic nohlc and the 
plehian, ago and youth, and every diverfitv of 
ilate, natural and aceidciital, ought to Ik' clif- 
tinguiilicd in a good compohtion .iV> Raphael 
iias tlonc ; tr.at being a part of im? nt*on. 

l)(dign is t!>c rsvaft eilieaeiuds indrunient 
wlfieli the i^ainti'!’ has to eyplair. lie.; eoneep- 
lions of his mind, aiid is aifo moil heantiful in 
this {)alnling, as in all the other work*; of Ra¬ 
phael: and il' he in liiai did not arrive to tlui 
whole benutv' (»f til^ Co’eeian iiatuts, 1 ijy 
realon of llu' enltoius <?f hi> tira.e hi joe > ditiei' 
t nt from that of the (yreclans, a- idj.j f r ncea- 
lions, and o!>jeeb. io’difirrent iiiwiiieh e (‘X<‘r- 
cifed Ins talent. 

If, however, tb.e.ancients Iiad hcen undlei the 
necefsity ofueligning an l-Lxecuriond' i.-v (be hdc 
of a Clirid, certairilv tlu.w would ivoi have done 

* • p 

it betti'r, nor in any other<node than t^fat vyliieji 
one fees him witli hi.? hack turned, in thh paint¬ 
ing. Iftlie proportion of his Itature reqiurcd 
a man rough, and brutal, it woidd have hcen 
very improper to fuhlHtute in his plae:^,i;n ele¬ 
gant figure,like tlie Gladiatorof Borj^fiefe, which 
claims to itfelf Mitf attention more of Clirilt 


himfelfj as happens in the famous work of, Do- 
mcnechino in the chapel of JJt. Andrew, in tlie 
church of St. Gregory, at Rome, wht:re all ad¬ 
mire more the expcutioner.whd Tjpgs the lalnt, 
tSie figurc.of the faint himfclb'jviic oaglrc 
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to have been the principal, anil the hero ot 
hiftory- f|rhc fame dcfccl: hay reigned, and 
reigns iivalmoft all the paintings of the famous 
painters^who llourilhcd from the beginning of 
the pall age. Notwithllanding, whoever would 
wilhto fee ly the Ancients an example of charac¬ 
ter not always beautiful, Ihould obferve the 
Grinder of Florence, and* he certainly will not 
fee in that figure tlic character of tlic Wreltlers, 
the Silenus, and of the excellent Gladiator. 

He whoknowsliow toconfider the Ityle ofdcfigu 
of Raphael in that as well as in his other works, 
will find tile lame Ipirit of the nneient'^; that is, 
in having known how to coinprclicnd and mark 
with pYCcltiou and clearnefs, all the molt (.‘li’en- 
tial partsof the conltriiclion of the luimanbody, 
leaving alnioll invifible the liilngs fu’ierfiuous 
and inlignificant. But that which aliove all oc- 
calions allonifiiment in the defign of Raphael 
is, that the, character, of the perl on painted, 
correfponds fo witli tlie actions he reprefents, 
that ctl^etively it appears as if one faw a 
riiani who, not by phanci:, bu<. by natural in¬ 
clination did that in which Raphael re prefent- 
edhini, and this one docs not only obferve in 
the countenance, from which one is iifcd to 
know tif&syind of man, but alto in the form of 
all the body, and its parts. ^ 

^ In a figure, whofc back one fees, he repre- 
fetited ainaii robull and rough, as am often 
idiots, and he gafve him a proportidnable 
action withoi|^,exprcfsing the particular inten¬ 
tion. contrary, in ;the '^'two af 9 xc-^. 
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fiilcl, he expreffdl the miiKl in the faces, as 
a'^'oportion inore el( gant tlian jiv m bodies, 
^nc <>))rorws, el'peciidiy in liie Clirifl:, the molt 
beautiful counlcnaiKX*, wlUi cxpielslon the moll 
lively, *>vithoLit altering in the lealt part the re- 
gulJlrity or nohhauTs of its phyliogiaomy. Al- 
Vo ail the principal paints*of the boni^ and niuf- 
clcs are marked there, but do not nijiirc tlur 
greatnefs of the principal forms. Tliis charac¬ 
ter OIK' o]>fervos alfo in ,thc ntx:k, and hand 
on which he leans; and though this atflion of 
leaning prclfes the tlclh in a manner which al- 
mofl liides the bones, and the joints that, ne- 
vcM-tiiclefs, gixes fudi contour to the thumb, 
and to tlic oIIkt tingersj. and fo corn'fpdnds to 
llu* character of the* iuaci, as if it were exccu- 
t('d by the molt able' Grecian artltts, who had 
wiihed to make a figure of a character between 
tliat of Jove and ^Vpollo; which etteClively 
ought to b(’ that which correfponds with Clirili, 
adding only the accidcjvlal expretslou of tin; 
palsions in which lic is reurefeuted. * 

. 1 will not be (irflufo in faying, how e^icctlcnt 
is every little llrokt^ of tfie pencil in the know¬ 
ledge of forelhorfc(ming, and the outlines, which 
arc iiid one within the other, :iccordirjf 5 ,to the 
point of view, fo tliat it ap’pears t's/iVun who 
confidcrs well thaJt jvork, that in many place*-? 
tlic fight can penetrate witiiln the furface. Xh« 
turns of*all the parts of the Ifead according to 
the action and point of view, is executed as 
Rapliael was accullomed. But it would be too 
long to fpcak Qf*cvery little obfervation, and 
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,cvcrjf^ U Tj^t that one meets with in that excellent. 
man; general one. ought to i)c pcrfu^<J- 

ed, thal^Rbcnever in his works one linds any 
part executed ^yith lets 0KC0ll(?nce, one dioiiid 
attribute it to fome ot his dil'eif)les, and tliat 
he could lyot do more tlian retouch thcn|| on 
account of the many* commiisions wjiu;h^e 
had in his' hett time, and in conrequence, one 
ought not to confider tlicfc parts as his. 

AIut havliig iVen and examined tlic moft 
precious painting (for wiiat regards the mod no¬ 
ble part of the art) that is preforved in the 
Koval Palace, and whieii contains in a mod 
i'lihlimc degree, tlic iirlt cunfiderations of paint¬ 
ing, we dial! proceed io tee paintings in a Hyle 
more eafy, in which is ahreviated all didieul- 
ty. I diali fpeak of them, however, only in 
general. 

I’hc 11 rd works whicli otTcr are of Lanfranco, 
among which the funeral of an Kmperor, with 
a ,c;om!)at of Gladiiilors is excellent. That 
work ci^Jilains in itfeif only one a})pearaiice 
V)f things mod exyetlcnt in the art. In the 
dedgn,'there is fometlting of that general idea 
of-the conrirucHon of tlic human body in 
which eonlilts the beauty of the ancients. It 
has p:wt>»J^the exprefsiou ot* Raphael, as alfo of 
the inafs and eafy clare obfeure of‘C’crreggio: 
tlii-' how(*vcr is not executed entirely, but only 
ihdicatc’d. 'I'lieK? is a combat of boats, a dicri- 
dec, and oilier paintings of that author '■whicli 
are alfo beniiliful. 

Th^n*c\ ,arc here" very mai^y other paintings^ 
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ot’vano\i« irhoolsihut do not arnvetd.t 

iCr-^c c wliic-!! isbribre nicntiuncd. ()t^_ 

of Poufsin, and a^nong HicfeJjBIKcLiJjanal 
fiilhcientiV boautliiil, wliolb a iittb* 

*" * * r • * ' 

]( r< tiian a loot in llih i/iV Avork well 

jin Idled, of very good defign and colouring, 
wit ir fonn" T('ry gracoi'id wonnm :uk 1 rliildren^ 
VvV.o aj*e daoeing. din; country vvT4lcli ibniVti 
‘ tin* tieid oi* (lie t>alnlinir i5.‘ as bcautirul as one 

> I i / ^ 

f'oiild v*. iihr d’liis painting, detiinc-dlbr the co¬ 
ver i)i a harpfu hord, was afterwards enlarged 
by th{^ tanic Poulr.inyor by (jafpar his brolher- 
iii-iaw. 

li would be a deijrable flung lliat many 
yoiuig painl(M'^ would fhidv with ap]v*Ieation 
tInU- util'll] e-xamplcs of tlic arts \\’}uch [ 
b;!\e lierefol'ore- (lereij!)ed, not. only in <o:)\i3ig 
ilsi ;u, but in linitating Ihran; lw{> ib/n^gs \ery 
diileii'ni, be^caufe all thofe wiio co]w a work of 
f>:i/nting, are not by that nuvle iiblc^' to ||ji>d-!ce 
.runi! U'thii\gs ifbsev do, not a'^ply lluMufclvi’s, 
w.id ffuiKsfe iblKnv therealous of l!i(' author 
^'.«f the original.* djiis is ,i]ie ordy ineaiis 
dj'as\ ing prolit from thC: flady ot tlie'liungs ot 
other-, 'Ihcrdun*, in all paintings, (use buds 
two' eiihntjiij park-: one eosn[ir<'lK nd> the roa^ 
tons ot’ tiling'-', wii'cb we may call tiu: trace*: 
led by jh(‘ iiuilerttniuilug of tiie nrtijl; the 
o‘ 1 her is Ibe Itvle of llu^ w(.-rb ; that Is llte iia- 
bil of fbe exeeulloii oi llie avdbor. Chan ladjfy, 
ihoic who <‘opy and.pndeful to lludy the wovL - 
of great men, apply the priuc^|Kd i^ire to iuio 
.-taje tluit.aj'ipearUncc which’! inuc cajlcd ?.iox;h : 
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and* f|^a||||keucc-it arifcs', tlia** Uic original be- 

ing. for tln-infrlvcs in a!lccrf^^»<'Y 

to work in which occur otlier thing-? 

and xr^^^ianrcs: tlifTrrrnt from that which 

1 hey have" copied, they fm.d thcmfrlvrs without 

a guide. B\it lie who rlVct'livrly lludy’j and ob- 

iVrvcs the productions'ol\ great men wit if the 

true defire' of imitating iIk'iu, mates himielf 

capable of producing works wliicli orfemble 

them,‘bccaufelie conlkjorstlicrrafmiswitli wifich 

they are done; and in that manner, comprehend- 

dingtlxmi, can adapt them to all things where 

they are fuitahle, and tlius it makes him an 

imitator witfionl being a plagiaritl. 

I'roiw what I have laid, I conelude that UiC 

beginiKU's of painting ought lo apply themfcives 

to lUidy w’cll the works ot’ great men, not liow- 

ever Only to imitate them btindl},t3^t to the 

end of linding out wdiich arc the partsof nature 

they l|^v(‘cUofen to imitate, perftniding lh('m- 

fclvcslhat notiling isgood in tiu'ir worksif it he not 

conformable to nature*. Aft('r ha\ing acquired 

at^crhiin praclicein copying thcTald works, they 

ought to* iludy the fame iii nalun', and to ob-* 

ferw what parts mod red'mble the dunce of tlie 
« ■ 

mailers whote works the dudy to copy. In 
that manner one wlllbo enabled to follow wlut- 
Joever natural inclination oqc/m:iy have, and 
even altbougli one does not arrive to equal the 
Uiidhh's om* propofrs to imitate, followhig na¬ 
ture, one diaU nottbil.of acquiring fudicient 
merit and honoii in the art; becaufe nature is lb 
d)uudaut gild varwus inker prod wet iuas that Ike 
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odors It) all tcilcnis parts.propoHi^rj ^ ca- 

pHcily; and il is ttifludent, tO' 

tlic voafous lliavc ondoavoured Xd^ ^ i piK fe well 

Lam able, and as niydlttle.'pfa^ft^^^wriling 
and tbequality oLtliift iitlie vydfk,"wiirpor&ii‘tme, 
M biob fun^lv is only a letter Writtoa wilji good 
win, and wH]\ little leifuro to reduce it to the belt 
1‘onn, which unites with my eonhneef abilities to 
render it move inqicrJe^ft. Vromwftcnce I inlreat 
you to CKcmlpate me with the public, and to tup- 
})iy \\ ith loiix', CNpianalious the obfciuily of niy' 
mode ofexprtTsingmyfelfjbccaufe to give grea- 
t»’r elearnofs to niv ule^a'^ 1 Ihould JiaAi' occalion 

('\tend them, and t('. write a book ()t‘prcccpt.s; a 
ihing wirich on no aeei>unt I would dare* to un- 
thalake. 

1 hiiirtblv otler v?ru tills iilllc v,!iiel» inv tie- 
cupationh^iave perniithid.me, and in tlmt which 
would be mert? uUU'ul tiian words and writings, 
command him w lio ow'es vou every, x'tiecni 
ami i.'^, dehi'ous to lerv<^ you. 


AKx\Njrii'j. 4th Alaixh 1776 . 
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^T^HR rofuit of'ixtr convcriations rrlpcrliaji 
till’, art ofddigning, is tlu; rcqiicft Ih.’.t 
niakepic of writing myopiiuon upuu it'- lil^* pia- 
grefs, and decay. Very vchintarilv \\;t>ii[(i I du 
it, by difcovoring to you all that ’which l)y long 
^■xjj(e;rienc«and rellectlon I liavt; leuniU’lf 1 could. 
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believe It of any utility -to Inil I ani it> “ 

llrained by two obtbiclfs; the tirti is t!u! 

<lenee 1 feel in tincliop; I am unable to explain^ 
niyfeirwilb tiia*' jjroprlety necetVary; l!u; other 
is tlu* impolsibility of. communicating to others' 
a eliMi* idea oftijelc things witht)nt Ix'ginniug 
by the trivial precepts and ('levatijig oiu- 
feif gradual]V to the nuMt fublime; whlt’h would 
rmploy inc in a very great work, fuperior to my 
pbyhcal or niontal |y)\vers. \v{, neverllielels, 
tliC: will 1 hav(‘ to oblige vou, makes me fi t alidc 

■f ^ ^ • 

e\erv obllaelc in order to urile {omefhlng, and 

* v* 

tlunv you mv ready obeciii'jici'. i p'rav vou 
iiowever, to receive this letter as a ]>ro{d“ of our 
friendlhip, and not as a treat! ft' v'orthv lobe 
giv('n to t!«c piihiicu 

Tb() major part of human inver.tu)n-f an: pro- 
du(x?d from neectsity, (‘\c(‘pt howevoj: what wi; 
call the tine atts,'wliirdi ace deri\cd frt>m tlie 
inelinatiun'a man lias fo»’ imitabon, d'iie ma¬ 
terials which arc ('inployc'd in these, i xiti; in na- 
^ture ittdlf; and tince* the contains tilings which* 
in (dmc. maniK'r re*fem,bi(.'’one another, I believ;. 
that fuch refembliUicesiiavo ‘exited in men the 
defire of nipjdying and adding the parts wliieh 
are deticient, or defective, to make tlie.m mori' 
alike; and*hv tliclc means of comparifon, they 

mull ha'>o known how trO* lind inanv thingsx 

♦ *" ^ 

yivch then they executed by tlie arliliee of 

imitation. 

^ To eomprehend that whiidi 1 ha\e prefcntly 
to fay, it is nebetlary tbal I ihoulil explain what 
I mean l>‘v Idka, Hv idea therefore I underlfeuW 
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that Irtipivlslon which tilings leave in nur i)rain, 
the nic.antiiTu'* the h\in<} inipn rsiun^ can re- 
tn.'ii to tlic memory to reprefent the jQime pn'- 
cilioii. 'rhele ideas arc more or iefs clear and 
dlllincl according to the greater or leller inten- 


aiid according to its capacity of dilHnguifhing 
and determining tho moil cjl'enlial parts ol* 
thin gs. Few arc the’inventions '.\'hicli owe 

O f 

not their heginning to chance; that is, to tliat 
euinbinatioii which we give this name, bccaii/e 
we arc ignorant of its caiifc. The arts of do 
tign have apparentlv tlnrir origin, as I have faid, 
from tlTc inclination and dclire of imitating 
ihingc;tVom wliencc arofethe Pj.astica; itheing 
\ery natural that nieil lirlr coiufivcd tin: 
idea of imitating Inunan liguro’, or ofaniinars. 
With eartli moulded togetln'r with the hands, 
and tliat then hv clianec, or by rcllcelion, tlniy 
baked lluan hv the tire, to inakc‘ Ui:in more 
hard and ilurabh'. 

Iliitorv ihows not, ^\itfiprc<'itlon, tiie progief- 
{ion of thi'^ art; Jnit it is Very natural Hiaf ,il 
•thus, heeaufeue know Ihat*cvenafter the pt-riec - 
tioii of the arts, theia* have lliil bt*cn people who 
ijj'ed Itatues of liakcd earth; and Ixring L»eiides 
of the motl remote antiquity tlic art oi building 
with l)rieks,aiKl giving them a certain form,and 
of baking tlit'in, *Vi is very likely that in the 
lame lime came to men tlic idea ot tormingimd 
bakinig figures uf the fanie„ material. Som*' au¬ 
thors protend that thcTerahns or honlliold (Jods 
of I.alnin, liolen , by Raclioles, were linages ot 
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baked cartli: bill I do not \Mlh to an'nitr my- 
tell'in e^aiiilniiig llu'le taets ol'Ho gR\it antiqui- 
tv, in tlu' knowledge of wbiih, AM'iter*' ar(»*‘lo 

(iividod, iind ('niirulfd; and lliis iiuifi nirclilirily 

have happened lVi>m lia\ ingall pretended to make 
the hlllorv oT th(‘ arts (‘\aiH, with the preoccu¬ 
pation oi’iheir having been invented in oiu'only 
place, and hv oiu! onlv indion; which doi-^ not 
appear lru(', hecauli' inJ^n being the fanu' in all 
plaee^-, and having tiu' lame necelMfu's, iiabioii'^, 
and capric<’s, of courl^i^ in all tiin‘'< and ('oiin- 
Iries lie hiid thought, and Itill thinks, in the 
fame manner, and liad inventt'd the tamo 
things. 

Before I proceed Ifhall ('x'plaln the won! An r. 

1 iKdime it is nothing mort' than the maimer of 
priKluclng anv work with ([('terminate mt'ain, 
and w'ith a (Kti'rminate end. 'I'he end of the 
Fine Arts is to delight by wav of imitation, and 
the mi'ans are to ordt'r tlu' imitative things in a 
mannerthat In the imitati'>n thev ma\ hav(' more 
order and ch'ariu’ls tinhi the things tliemfet\es; 
whicdi pfodiK'cs lieanty, and lliercl’ori'the art' 
which have this objic/ are called the I ink 
Arts. Bi'auiy \i\ particular, is no nna-e than 
a Itylc of being in things, whicli bv molt lim- 
ple means gives us a clear idea of their good 
and eti(-ntia^ (|ualitles. Many an* of an op-lni- 
on that among the lino arfs tculpturi* is the 
nwlt, ancient, hecauh^ it is tliat w hich mod lim- 
])Ly imitates llu'ligina'of things. Jt was inven¬ 
ted at dlfiiaent tliiu's and places, hut it appixirs 
tlu'Y began to introduce it by way of woriliip. 
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■wlilcli c'.ill('(l l*,nor,ATRV. II lx: illo Ihat 

1^. li:u! a (till nion- iniiocriit Jueli .v {r[ 

j'no- by m(‘aiis of U) runl\ i \ r UlC lllt'IlKU 

rv of b('lo\( fi, or of or ni'-iit 

iiiporlor U) others, oi; jx-rl-aj)- to li^nlfy fonu: 
Ojuabl'.' <>l iiatmc, b\ n'-f'M, ,;»■ fioapa-s,, in oivirr 
to (Ilf-i iK'i tiic [‘‘iior.'.Vo, a- ''\o know tiuv' 
pr:u'ti:o'.l In K^xpi. 'i’bat luilkniooiikl iioi por- 
tc:*i t licio arl^,ah liMivi;b I lu'y pra'^bilpil I iu*ni 1 I-oh^ 
for many a 5 .>;('<, Ixaaiilo lju'ir lolii^iou^ u..ri!iij> 
oppob (I it, il did not jii’riult t!i(‘ artdi'- lo 
doj)art from tlu‘ cllabiidud form oi‘ lh(‘lr 
and bf'faiilo the olal' oi' C'iii/nn^ who (‘m- 
j)lovod ilnmw’t'n' rot li(*id as vidi;:ir. 'i’otht io 
ri'alon- Ihov iinltod othoV'lo imjx'd t!u-*pro<»n'l'^ 
'.i'th(’ arl<, and tho pi iiicipai oik' wa-, lliat (ho. 
b^'Vpliai','., a'' woll a-* tin' Cakloiaii', Arab-;, aiul 
othcr^ who I'M'ciitod iom(? lioiirc"^, won* too 
iyiiorant and iinpo^lilu'd to hr ah!(‘ to prixluor 
Ihlilies wihoh worn not \orv \ul'j;.ir.- It natii- 
bd lo man to havo a pri'.*[)cnfitv ami altaohnKMit 
for inaloria! tldni;’^ wiiioh, fall muli’r ihr frnfos; 
iiiul l«)i' that roafoii uthor iifilions w'ho name al- 
lorwanb, althonah lh(‘\' w; vo in tiino-^ inoro 
onli^’iitcnod, foUowod (In: liril IiiM’iuors, nor did 
thov o\<*r ('ntir<'l\ (.k'part from (lu ir low 
d’ho faun* lias haj)p(.“iu‘d at tho rf'vi^al of Uk^ 
arKin luiropc, as,I.lhall l<iv in its [dace. 

M’lion tin* art", of IKl'ii;!! wore inlrodna'djn- 
to toni''* parts ofcd’oof’o, and'in ritlirrs won* in- 
vaaudd, they jiiadontlv tof^k tin* 1x41 form, as 
U'c'll Ix'o’aulo thrlo p(*opI(‘ had ^^ho ixdt iiittrnc- 
ti:,yi, a> Ix.'iMulo* t.hov wnic oi’ ilio L;:calclt 
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beauty. The fird is proved hy not having 
been before Homer iloiiriflied in (Irccce, any^ 
fculptor or painter of reputation; and the feeolid 
isattefled by all I ^iflorians, and proved by experi¬ 
ence. The works of that divine Poet liiow that 
in his lime the arts were not much advanced, 
bccaufc the idea wliich he gives of them is very 
poor, and kb hiys nothing ^at can be comj^a- 
rable to the pefterior works.^pf the Crreeks. He 
never mentions any llatue of marble; and when 
hefpeaks of any produJlions of the arts, he adds 
always the richnefs and the ornaments; from 
whence I infer, that the idea which hu had of 
their works, was that which .he had taken from 
the Phenicians, who, by means of Commerce, 
difleminated them through the maritime coun¬ 
tries. 

When finally the Grecians began to cultivate 
dcrign,they were already, infome Degree, a po¬ 
lite nation; fpr that reafonthey did not practice, 
like tlic Circcians and . the other people aforc- 
tiiid, vulgarly following one an other, tin? De- 
foiplc; copying the /nafter.; bift with philofo- 
phical redfons, Iheyfouglit the*parts mofl noble, 
and the things mofl w^orlhy to be imitated, 
and always adding one idea to another, they 
arrived to the highed degret^ of perfection, 

One ouglA not to believe tjiat the Grecians 
omitted the minuthc of thc*art on account of 
bemg ignorant of it; becaufe \vc know that 
Dedaliis, one of the Mioft ancient fculptdrs in 
wood, w^as*hcld^as fingular in the ex])refsion of 
the veins pf the boefy, and iit the finenefs ^of 
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the work; but this method, originating from 
the mere imitation of nature, was foon abandon¬ 
ed by the (Jrecians, who confidercd that that 
which was of importance to give an idea of 
the human figure was the conftruction and 
form of the body, by the greatt.^fl: i^nd moil oi- 
fential parts. 'Ihcy fa\^ tliat in compofing a 
man entire, or a bull,* 01 ; parts whicHt have ar¬ 
ticulation, their actions, and movements depend 
on dillending the members from the body, 
or in contra<!*ting them; from whence they in¬ 
ferred, that the agility and eafe of the mo¬ 
tions, d«ipciKl principally that the members ho 
not heavy, but of fu*;h a* proportion as to be able 
to be moved by the mufclcs moll near. The fight 
of, and the expcrieiici uliich they acquired 
by Gymnasticks,M uadc them difeover that 
pcrlons of a fpacious thorax were niofl proper 
for excrcife and fatigue; and according to thefe 
rellecJ'lions they formed their figures' with the 
moll fiinplc contours, giving only the clear 
and necelkuy idea of eaqh member a»d part of 
the body, witbi^ut letting fhe minutioe appeaV, 
marking, however, with clearnefs, ancfdetermi- 
nately all the eflential parts, and alfo with tht' 
moil diltindlion thole whieh were real; but 
without exceeding the limits of ppfsibilitv. 

In this mode they invented and cflablilhetl 
the* way to a beautiful flylc, comprehending in 
their works the llrudure of man, and his me¬ 
chanism, better than that* which is in nature 
itfelf. Proceeding thus, tlicy added alw ays the 
. grt*ateft energy liu their works, aarcl dividing 
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always more tlu^ general parts^ they found the 
urac'c and fvveetnets of the? art. 

Perfection of heaiity arofe to the higliefl; point 
by the hand of Pliidia, in the time of Perecles, 
and the other parts, even to the Cirace of the 
Arts, (‘nereafed even to t^lie time of Alexan- 


der tlio (h'cat, in whicli^ I’raxitch's, and Policle- 


tus, elevated fculpture to‘the highetl degree of 
perfection. Kiit, iince all human thouglits and 
actions ahvaj's tend to progrefsion, wlum the 
artiils who fucceded tliem wilhed to join any 
thing to the perfection of their matters, they 
formed no other expedient except achlmg the. 
fiiperfliiousto thccflential; hut the human under- 
itanding being limitted^ they could not com- 
biiK* the one with the otlu'r, and as much as 


they introduced of the ufcful, they lott in the 
necetliiry parts, and wanting thus the moll im¬ 
portant, the Art \vent backward in its perfee^lou, 
>,’otwlthlV.v.vling this natural courfc of things, 
the art fultained itfelflhr a longtime in Greece, 
and efpeuiallyin Athens, hccaufo philolopliy, fo 
naturi^l to that natiop, pre(crved it from falling 
into trifling things, by leaving *1110 greatell and 
important, wiiicb happened to thofe people w'ho 
fullered themfc'Ivcs to be dt.’ceived and led away 
l)y the ])iire delight of the fight, and by that 
caprii ioiifneVs wliicli wc call AJode, and whicli 
has generally no other merit than that of not 
liafing oxilted in tiie preceding day. 

Finally, it caufed great peril to the arts when 
th(' Romans coiupiered Greece, but by good for¬ 
tune, tlic jL:pn(]ucrofs were fuch barbarians 
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ns to w'main infc^nfible of the high magnihcTncc 
and beauty of the Grecian works: fotliat, ifby 
tli^forcc of their arms, with a government en¬ 
tirely military, and with the autlerity and ai- 
moit fiercehefs of their cuftoms they arrived to 
fubjc<5l the Grecians, thefe, to the contrary, 
witli the amenity of theg: genius, \Vith the foft- 
iiefs of their niannersv and with the, beauty of 
, tlndr works, fubjected/ as one igiay, the Ro¬ 
mans; who, asfoon as they knew Greece, con- 
fcHed themfelves barbarians, and conveyed their 
arts and artiits to Italy, and employed theni- 
felvcs to cultivate the inventions of their cap¬ 
tives. * ^ . 

We will now conlider that which the fame 
thing produces in diirerc^nt nations according to 
their principles and culloms. 'Ihc Romans, 
who were Soldiers and Orators, but not Philo- 


fophers, fcarce began to abandon their ridliciiy 
and Ijarlh manner before they fell into the 
relaxation of excefsive luxury, ancPconfufed. 
the idea of the beautiful with that of the rich,per- 
fuadingthemfelves, asalfo*nowmany actually do, 
that all that which" pleafes is beaunful; and 
on this maxim they made tlieinleives arbiters 
of judging of eveiy thing without Icicnce, and 
without a knowledge of the elfence of thinirs. 
The Romans had few artilts, in proportion to 
the Grecians, and generally availed of tliefc, but 


they did great injury to the. arts by emptt^y- 
ing of Haves, and by the ignorance} ^Mth w hich 
they judged of their works. Greece, in fpight 
of its abafemeni, revived* to a Imall atom 
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of liberty and felicity; and when finally tlic arts 
were forced to yield to tlic coitrfc and vicifsitu- 
des of human things, they were not loft or 
ruined intircly, until the invasion and oppref- 
iion of that barbarious and ferocious nation 
wdiich even now domineer, and tyrannife over 
them. ‘ < 


The traeflation of the^Roman Empire to Con- 
ftantinople, coivtVibuted very much to the decay 
of the arts in Italy, and in Greece; the lall' 
iindiiig itfelf ftrippcrl ‘•of its bell works, and of 
its bell Artisftsand defpoiled of its bell ornaments 
to adorn the new Rome; and in Italy^becaufe 
they were left expofed to the invalions and con- 
quefts Oif Barbarians. Alfo concurred much to the 
ruin ofthe arts, tlieneccfsity in which were found 
at that time the heads of ,Chrillianifm, to ex¬ 


tirpate Idolatry, and to deftroy Idols, in 
which indillin^tly were comprehended all the 
moll beautiful ftatues, coiideinning, and abo- 
,lilhing the Idols and ^ thofe who made them; 
and that;A^ith fo much fury, that it is wondcr- 
:hil there are remaining fo many beautiful works 
of venerable anticjully. ‘ , 

Then, wjien they formed anew the weftern 
Empire, Idolatry was already extirpated, and 
Chriftianifm ellablilhed in its very vail provin¬ 
ces; from ’^irhence they thought of the arts, but 
with little fuccels, becaufe fguorance had oc- 


cijpied all the world, a|vd this Empire being 
among nations barbasou^^^id ferocious, feperated 
from the *corhpierce of countries ot a climate 
foft and benign, aiul of cuftoms mild, where 
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In other times tlih arts and fcicnceswcre fli)urlfh’« 

« 

nis^, they did iK)tliin<f.yxdelleiit; and thefculptoi v, 
cfpecmlly^ cledi(;;ated tlicmfeives todmitate men 
h> tfiofc riditulous drMes hide, I at 

not adorn the jigurOig: Such arc all tlic monu¬ 
ments which are called Gothic, uindcr which 

niimc arc to be underftddd all the German and 

* • ^ ® ' 
neighbouring nations. • 

In this unhappy italc the art^ remained for 
many ages without, ever, improving, until they 
i>cgant.o reyiye in Italy; and particularly in the 
Republic of rlqrcnce. Tlic firft hep was. to 
collecf* medals and hones engraved bv the 
ancients, and with that iinita4<^P they began to 
emerge from German barbarity.' Gliibcrto was 
the firtl who attempted to* imitate the fa»d 
antiquity, but as he? never faw the grand liatu.es 
of the iVneients, he remained famous only in trifles, 
do lum fuccecdcd Ponatcllo; and foon after Mi¬ 
chael Angelo Buonarroti profiting hy^o flatues 
gatluTcd from de Medici,*opened his eyes, and he 
law that the anticncs hadpollcded a <K^rtain art 
in the imitation of» truths with which* the*y 
made (he imitatibii more intelligible and beau¬ 
tiful than the original itfelf. That great ar- 
till foeight the origin of beauty, and believed 
to have found it by means of AiKyiomy, upon 
wdiich he fixed lii^greatctl fludy, and arrived 
to fuch^ excellence that lie immortalized hun- 
feif by that new track, all^iough he did not 
find jn .it that which lie fought, namely, 
beauty, becaiife it is hot Iq he iound in a lole 
pai't, but in the whole, and in the iwviouot ana- 
VOL. n. ' K 
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to.i^y, proportion, anti othjCV'circi'imflance^'which 
cojjnpoi'e beauiitul thing^^ I : • r; / ' 

'The 61 bSculptors ot* thc^Florentine 
imitated Mfcluitii ;Angelo.:hT U}£ 

Die anatomical Ityle? bui withoui irrU 4 ’% to the 
knou iedge ol’ their mailer and ^iiit 'that.JohirBo~ 
togop, Mont prfoli, and 6tlK^rsr.b^ea3ipe;imich in- 
unj:i} fculj^jture cleciiyed. >vitli the 
fafepf the lic^fniblic,and itsGbfehihicnt.pafsed 
to* rceftablilb kftd£ in Rome*,;. Here; Algaixli bo 
gaa^tp Ihtrocjuce; in .fculptiirc;; t|i6 diyle, wkicli 
painters of .His. time alrcatly tjdipwcd; that 
pretended tp ule in his art the fipnejmi - 
' tatipn pc'pahitin^. fcarching ilie of elarc 

bbfcurc lo aiigmcnl cei-U^ part? by tlio fight: 
In lliort/lic, exceeded the limit of the, end .of 
lculplpTe:i which is, tpiniitah; Die form of trulii, 
anflnPt the appl'^arance^ which is the oflicc pi 
puinfingran this tnamler he .introduced.an at 
fe£t^ |tv 4 »^.v . ' 

Tb Algardi ruet'ceded Lorenzo. IltM-uini, who 
began.where the plhOrh fuiithed, and having 
dbd i<;afed> liihafclf cn tirely io 'puz/i’e the c#ye, 
made .f:ei;taiu ffat^ucs.and group.^,\vith.inventions 
thi&^Hioh ffeokl. andltincdful, aikl in a certain mnnl 
ner .PhE^ASijvG, as'wo. fee "by ni4ny.,pf Hlieni 
atRpmc,/ni which he‘a'IwiaysJ.acnricod, cdiTcct-' 
iicfe to brilliancy, iiiid made all'the ibnus al- 
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to fubjcSt, then? toWfe maiinef afor^j- 

faid malfcrs. Thc 'Fkjt^iiii wliO;,did diildren 
fo charitii'ngl;^,^ 4ttpm|^tc‘d tO'' imitate antiquity 

in 

inSitatiog dlfcnt&l ‘ 

maxuris, ; ;:•'’ ■ 

Khsobhi^haj^ bJedi.tfee'W^ or.fcM|it6rs';W(>rt][iy^ 


pkce cif ddlng Jiondur’to ilie aft,’■ -dofefe it. ?' 

By;\*^bat Idiave until iiovy j^xpiaiVicd of fctijp- 
ture.!, one ’might' ialer that‘it Was ^xalled 1 &y' 
means of^Pliilofopliy,.aiki tliat ncglccting'or for¬ 
ein g client uil realuns, it ib decayed th^t it 



lofophical rpln%(Uit€;trufe;^^ 

' arts,) it precipitated 'into the‘defp^^ Itate 
in whicli it now is. ' 'IMrJiaps fbhie will -fay that 
It has fioffridied aiid iiiU iftoudflics hi France, 

• but you my dear friend ’fravc fc^n the ivtirks of, 

thofe difeovered that 

; ith%6t fa;; Tfie. Vfam^^^ Which reigns 

. 'umbiig’'J)aihttu:s the fcnlptors, that is? 

'the ahdfc'df exe<^ldnce';by enteti^g too much 

' * '‘•4.’'ij ''T , , ' 

• ,__3_lMtr ’ vV-x; i; ^»:4 v.\ 

Asl hav^>*lk'en ^ obfcrvc in hiCkiries 
?wTnch'ijfcat bf Ihtf'afefe^ painting had been 
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is^itot mentioned In the laercd^ writing*^, or in 
ancient hiflorjs or even by the EgypUans irom 
whence 1 conchuUs that all thufe nations were 
ignoiairt of it'lK'lwro it was learnt by the Grech??; 
and fince the origin of tlie^artt> coiihdccl In tbo 
imitation of tine things I believe that for n long 
time they only made things carved, of co- 
Klonibling naturcy»and pcrha|>s tbat*ide«i 
came fronv the colours winch the fanus ma¬ 
terials had, and particularly baked earth, wliieli 
rcfombles the, colour of the tkin* Pliny re¬ 
lates various hiflories of the invention of pain¬ 
ting, but he himfelf judges liiofc biUorie*f not to 
he \cry c\a4r. lie fuppofes h neveitlielUs very 
ancitnt, and cites feme v^orks done in Italy by 
the fircciaos vvhich in his time were ttili pie- 
ferved Frefli in Lanuvium, although they were 
done a litth' after the deftruclion of I'rov. The 
time in which that author Jav^ Bulnico {toy- 
ridied, is tV ancient, and he fii])p<dAI k fore 
tliot lived tliofe who did tjic JvloNOCti 'M \ ri, 
tliHi is, of one only eolqar. This patftg( o^ Mi- 
ny*giv«s occabon to,make fame*reibciions, by., 
reafon of the MoNo<’ROMA'n Which have b(»cn 
found in Uerculaneinn, and arc in the coUcj^Uon 
of Poriici, which, with a mind fo great, and w ith 
lo m»uh i,oo^ taOe Catholfc ’NFajeby began, 
and ,if ‘be had toiitiuucd witli the'fame ardour 
|U)d love tor llu* arts, he w'ould hav't* iatb-fi* 
cd lire ckixxdalitrtls of ali nations, and afl vvife 
people, i ^ ' h . ^ 

Thefe paintings, or to betterdefigns, done ^ 

jl^fonly one. ct I< uf, a daik red* ppon u tiabfe 
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of \\hke marblei havfebut an indifferent degree 
of (‘xceilrncc in refpct^l to the profiles, but ia 
all h\e reft of the ftyle they apjieot a« work? 
done in the infancy of the art? as welt in the 
tafte whicfi rdgns in tlie eioaihod part?, as in the 
extremities pf the hands and feet? This opi* 
nion of mine upon the' anliqaily of Jt|iefe pain-- 
tings, has nothecn appro^'cdby f<imj lpam6<i p^r*- 
■fonH who have written in the Greek: language, 
fn\ingthat the letters in which the names oftbe 
perfons reprefenled are written, are of times very 
pofterior* To thofe one might reply, that the au- 
tlior being an Athenian,, that nation was-able to 
liirpafs tlic o< her in Clie ftyie of WTiting. But be¬ 
tides that this explanation doe^- not fatisfy me, I 
find other ditftcuUies in the eolourb with which 
the faid paintingsaredone, being, not of red earth, 
but of cinnabar w hich the ancients called Mrisri- 
UM or carmine, and we arc etilain thattliis colour , 
W as not know n until enhfter ApcUesT'^ln fine 
if theP' paintings are not*an impofiliop; tlut 
tliat alto ih that time they wilhed to roakq 
them pals more ancknt,tha» what rdally 
were, it would be necetfary to fay tint painting 
flouriftiecHn Athens very late, or tiiatthe ignorant 
w^ere not albfarrtod to’put their names to tficir 
works that tiusy were of fome rich Amateur 
who was not ob!|g<?4to know better; or tinailv, 
that ferv'ed for notliing but the orudit^jg^ji 
ofthe^hlftOryof 

I Returning to out r^fe^ions I fay,* that not 
finding fmy thing pf eert^nty in* authors near' 
the commencement of palntingv we co^ht to 
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;|he objctft tlicy wifhctl to Feprck^nt.. .: Sonic 
|ia*mtings bl' Be^cukincum, faiViinit^tifejO af 
Egvptki^’j ■ tlnifg^Js. conCirnV'my b|)inion.' f' do 
not ikv tha^tiiofoare oiHfialAthiib, but I hc*U6vc 
thcori; in iniit:itio.n,briluit'taftc, to make 
tkerri pafe ■ lot things tt*u!y Egyptian.' 1 n the 
fame mauncr,^or with iittle dklbrencc, }ia> mo- 
cletii pftjnting^begun,.‘as I ihiili preiVnlly do 
'feribe, bncl thus the Chinefe begab, and ivc fee 
-tliby havii pTocoeded' but little 1‘uftlicr. ' \ . 

"y It is Hk<&ly that this ibile of infancy in Grc- 
. elan Palntihg (if ever it \v<Vc fo), remained but 
tmie. Pliny, w'^io compiled all the au¬ 
thors who wrote before him, although he docs 
not treat of colours, except by cafualty, yet he 
' gives an Idea of what. muflKave been the colour- 
i% anterior to thelifoiyocidOMiSTs; and fmOe 
lie fpo1?&5^‘ris I ftippofo; principally of Grecians, 
cnie miglit priKlently.'cbnjocture, that that na- 
‘thiUjfooiY abandoned’tins rtyfe, and ,that they be- 
^gHn*l:b tife-'a littlb..i$f ejkU'e bbfenre and tc^mdk^? 

Xidod 

tlie 
tl'i 
to 


thfii \ i <; f Qni§m* ‘SVbrV 

•t\ j'l 11 c\g> ‘iM US, a I id poiffchecMil-tB 
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t.i ng, a^' vvdl as ZctixisaDitl .gthers p|' tliat time; Prbr 
fogcnes \v.as‘ even' marc able^^and finUhed Ui;vn/: 
theiti; anil then tame ApclIcsjWho, having found • 
tlie jwajf^ppe!^,; and living in the age of Alexander,;', 
the Grbaf, lii iVihch-tyhe it appeared thatliatiife, ■ 
made its ulntO;l:efrort to wodiice and excite the 
grcatcll .taichts in ofdef;io fuftain th^^gipry and 
liberty of the countryadded to the art of pain-r 
ting the kfl perferiion; that, ris^ Grace, \vhfcfi 
ariles from the certainty wlpch fcieheegives pain- * 
tors 



to be urKkritood. Apelles \Vas thus>fccure‘ .<]if . 
polUdsing .tliiit prerogafive,. who in pfaijhig th‘oy: 
ipiallties of olhcr painters, faul tlkt, 
cd them only in Grace; and Protogcm^ir$-/etpbli _ 
it bccaufe he knew not. how to detach''Ws hands ■' 
froin hl-s wwks* fodin'^his 


inaiutaiii ilfcif in the! feniic liate,\tiK‘y;id)eg^^ to-4 
augment their \vorfe in q,uaUty ah;d;.j5ltc^':divi?‘•• 
djng them in various rlailes^ ii^as’ tot 
low fuhjcetsj or birtTooncricVunddn a Ykhicty of., 
extri 
other 

under. the. fame misfortune, of^'culpjure, .until. 
Roman luxury de^^dPditrofdhathobllit^ 

which it had been.t.rb^tcd ih Greece, , by,ha 
ying:aU tiicir IIoufei'|f^mted by/Vn 
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province entire ^a\ctlir reward! for a pain tin 
To the contiaiy, m Ron\c, every opulentciti/tn 
painted only the moll dcfpicable w alh of his edi¬ 
fice, and Ihouglfl it would debafe noble habita¬ 
tions to paint tlieni, which they diefied with 
marble and hron/e, wdirrc the cxpence did more 
honour th^i tlic tafle. In the city ol llercu- 
Lineiun, Stahea, and Pdinpeia, happily difco\er- 
ed by his Calholic Maj( lly, one fet s the moll 
Avrctchtd hoiifes painted, aiKl even the I'avcms 
and fnii!?; and if one fees fome paintings in the 
Triples, Theatics, and public Edifices, yet 
tlie poverty of the countiy is known* by the 
few marbles found thne, in the mo«in time tliat 
ip Eoihe they abounded with muc h profufion* 
Now we will conlider mv fnend, what lus 
the excrilenco of Grecian jiainters ol 
the bell tipie# and how mucli the woik? of 
tbeYe clafsical artills on^lit^to be confidired as 
furpiilln^ vvliilll we pu/c fo much thofc of 
flercttUncum. \Vc know fot a itain that the 
ancients^|>oileffed dihgu in the highell degu (, 
teesrufe in ib( ir fiatiies, and in thole pain- 

tiiigsofHercu}aucum,thataithbugh Detign is not 
the part moH remaikabk\yet onefinds init’tracts 
of the highcfl: taftc, and of a great facility of 
maintaining the Juft limits of the tontoiiis;tbat 
is, that they may ppt be osjorchaigcd, hailh,or 
-Above alii it is wonderful to lec their great 
i^o>yledgc of dare obfeure, and of the na¬ 
ture of aiG whicli; being a botly of tome dt n- 
communh aUs, aitd’ rdleds the light to 
the pajts*«hivh do not receive the rays dhed* 
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As,I fiave'cbft%ed,,lio,vv <^V'en in the wodl of. 
th.clt: pajajtiiigA 4:hat part, has', been. undcrftood, 
aitht>pg!i executed, with ,negligei^ it ha.s fiU- 
pi{i,ed,|ii.c .ta^tl3iu^ to figurp to myfeh'^ bdlv 
the.v the!’ worfcs of the ihoft tV 

mpiis painitei;s cantprnporary , with, me .feuiptoro 



•which, afc: if .artifti ?ank of aiiti* 

.Although the colquring^f thcfe. paintings j.s 
not y^ei-y c^^eiiehlj \ye are hot‘by-that to dqubt 
that thft, asicichts poflefied' it }n -great perfection, 
when \v.c know that ihhy made a diftihetion be- 
tween t he two AJax^s of d ilforenlhands, faying that 
Vine was.iu>viri|hed with fofes, mid the otherwitli 
hefji^.r. They know perfpeciive, as one inay.iina 



, Parriihus w'didd yyUh tp fayV. 
fc,^at no o.nc could he xgOod painter without 
,geo;uetty;. fhat which perhaps the anpicnl? did 



.and noh.th.e. uuantily of tkem. One may he- 

■‘-I* " ' A 1 '/V /'■ . 


according one i lees in ..Ore htme paintings of 
.Hevcid^ingum,.hi which the coiitrall?, the gt:fce 

L’ 'a 1_ ' I* ' . r. '-I' ''■‘J • i* '•! A 'a' _ ^ ' aI. ^ 



.vox. it; •' 
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iicfp, and painU’d with good fr^co. In ihori if 
one compares thefc paintings with allthc.w'ork^ 
of the moderns, and if one coniiders tliat thcv 

\ _ j 

Were done in a place of fuch little confequence", 
one may know' how much the;paintings of the 
ancients w ere fuperior to ours*. • 

I i\avc made this litKe digrefeton, to remove 
the donbh \vhich .jnany have entertained, that 
the ancients «\vero better painters than the mo¬ 
derns, founding their fentiments upon the me¬ 
diocrity of the paintiTigs of Ilerciilanruni, and 
of others, whkdi ai*e eonferved at Rome, with¬ 
out refleding upon the unhappy tlatc which 
the Romans reduced painting. Painliug had 
linally the fame fate a^fculpture, and the pio- 
fedbrs of bothj falling into extreme ignorance 
aiid difregard,/and contributing alfo to the abo¬ 
lition of idolatry^ one may fay, that it was al- 
moll'entirely forgotten, or at Iralr reduced to a 
inifcnibie,^Jiate, which w<‘ ’fee by hmic holy 
images, and barbarous.mofaics, which arc 
fervedin/omc ancient churches. 

. For mailv^ages it remained in this mifevablq 
(late ; aifil tlie'^Tjligulafity is, that the fame 
caufe of ih ruinf \vas the caufc of its revii^al, 
that is, tlie wmrlhip of the chriRian . religion. 
I'bc great commercre of Italy with Greece, and 
other |>iKt.shf the world, intrcMluccd opulence; 
and the Italians wlfhing to Build ehurchrs, and 
to^'adorn them’ ivith images, ; employed thefe 
miferabic paintersy and aftilts of mo^ 

faiesy. to.perform that little'W^I gU they knew, 
and on this occuflon, fdme Tenctians, Bolog- 
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nian?, Tufainsj mid Ilomahs/Avorked with the 
f?imc rufticity which we fee In their nvaficr^. 
'i’hii.i they procceried difperfing the nrh^c of 

painting until the Tufcans.rail]ed it ftdl from 
barliiirirm by of Giotto and hisfchool. 

I'hcfe Tufeans contniucd for lonic^tinfe in the 
ityh^ of the latl: Grecians »in drapery, and in the 
j^arlition of.the figures* bccaiifi' findlftg them** 
•feives far iVotn the .Germans, and* nearer Ro¬ 
man anti quit}", and having alfo the opporfu- 
uity of feeing the aiicienrmedals, they ttudicj.1 
alfo thqfe tilings.; After that llrft fchooi, came 
otliers, ^w'hlcli advanced'a little more, as the 
Mafolini, and the Mafaccis, whieh in the air 
they gave fo their'clr^d’s,^rcfenible the Jlaftc of 
Raphael, although lie was anterior by almotl 
linage. Tlie.unliappy llylc whicfi they then in¬ 
troduced, retarded alfo the progrefs of the artsj 
which was, by placing contemporary porfons in 
the paintings of JVmrient Ifitlory,^ with the 

drcires Ihev then ufod iu Florence; Ivihoh in* 

' ' ' 

jured v(ay much their good tallc.' ’T^cnerthe- 
iefs, tiiey continued to .advanced ii]Jthe art, bv 
copying truth, avid by flic pcrtpccHive; 

by which meam> Ghirlandajo found tlie niode 
of a good difpofitioiH and. of the exa<?lnefs of 
defign., Leonardo da, Vlnd applied Jiimfelf t^ 
dure ohfcurC, and to the. princip^d ’ parts of 
painting. At the Tame, time it advanced itfdf 
in the ‘V^cnitian States,'and .kin’ iximbardyshv 
means of Belliai, = Maritjssna, Bianchi, and 
others; bjiit alt tliofc fol¬ 

lowed, the diidpies fucceiJ'dlng i.n tlie maxima 

. t » / jy, • i « 
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* ^ ^ 
oi‘ ihcit maflers,’ it was impv')f$ibk‘ that Uhj 

arts could advance with. ardour, or exceed th6 

perfeftioti of Leonardo da Vinci, and PetcF 

nigiriiOj the diaving already , principals of 

gi*andciir, and, the fccomi a grace and 

cafy fuifplkyty. . 

. in tliat riijfo of It received a ray of 

the fame*irgh( which iiluminatcd II in ancient: 
Gfecco, when Michael Angelo, who with his- 
grejxt talent, had already turpaffl'd Gliirlandajo, 
faw the. w orks of ancient Greece hi the c oUec- 
ttbu'of the magnihtcgnt, Ldreiv/o dc’ Medici, 
lie attempted to iafitatc tjioiii in fculptwrc; and 
animated bv emulation towards Leonard i)V tlu: 
works w'hif;h betiveen^ both they had made in 
the lial! .of tlie old Palace at Florence, ]iCM!:avc a 
h(nv iifpecl to painting. 

Condder niy'friend,' how-tnany were the op¬ 
portunities to revive their talents wdjcn the go- 
verrimoptgave Iheni a noble ambition, and (mti- 
pJo} cd tji^m i n great works. AV ha tin I >1: rnc ge¬ 
nius’s tir'e unknown,"Rom not- being dih.overc-d 
hi thjicd Hiiijn age, in which tiie greater 

A' 13 .. ' . 1 


j\c,*Trjan’ po.vvcj, . ut,. iirv;ay, 

all the* |>owcrs of Europe found in 

fermeniatidn, and the fdcas cven' of the 1 owe!i 
pbrfpns were great. " In,Imtt' time'therefore, 
it 'tiappcned that'cUuf ||maiefh taldnts, Were <‘m- 
ploycd .iri which 

ferved mrtcdl ,,j:o i IViichaet 

Angelo was cliofcn to imike/a/ftaClk^in marble, 
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ci\' Iwoniy two.palms andean ludi’^ihc moft of a 
Cololfus that any of tlip, moderns over under¬ 
took.^ • 

■ Pope. Julius the A\i:dnd,, determined to erect 
a nvat^nificent MHufolcimi,- forTtvIiicIi he.called 
.Micliaei Angela to Iconic/ aiui,,m'the nn’an. 
time that he was con(kkning. where to place 
it, he made him paint ilip gcdling of the Chapel 
-ofSixUisthc tpurth. ’ 'Phis greUt w«rk was a valt 
ticld, and proportioned to the talents, of that 
artili* wlio- at of •.thirl v years'onlv^ knew 

how to. encT<yak’ tlu; fire of hi^^ s;euius inllead of 
ilifsipaH[?g‘ it. . • . 

Ktfoctively iu tliid' O'iapol, painted at dideir 
ent times, altliougii confocutively, one k;cs that 
he irnpn.ncH'l Ijis it vie, and witlmet. an oo 
eahon like this he y;onid never jiave arrived iu 
that degree which he did ;;}Kx:aufc lie, there dif- 
covered groat nets 'in the whole, oxactnefs, in 
the contours, knowledge, in. the form, yjcal re- 
lief, and fufficient variety.; of \vhieh they had 
not thou a jut? idea. .. 

In llie lime rf.the;, fame Pant Ideate RaphaeJ 
was called to Rome to puliit* vTKrt'at'itau .n 
I'his fublime mniius .began the . undertaking of 
tlude fpa^iQus.\vaii%. and before Ke linimed tlic 
firll painting Jje crd.a.rgodvhk, flyks 

-Me* began tb<?.\fecb.udj, whicleiy^^ Phi- 

Jofophy, .called tlufi^lip.dl.or Alhe^^^ wiili the 

ideas and maxim.V.wdiich ho liAd terminatetl Vhe 
, * ♦ * ^ •) * ^ 

hrll,*and .he car\ic<l\'pjain|ipg fubliantially to the 
liighcllt' cli’gctH^ % whfcb J£; lias been• feeu lin.cti 
IheAmne of thie uxeefc^ AU thofe parU wluch 
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cpvilcl he sddc4 to the arts Angcit>, 

one finds unitf:cl in this work. TJie conipofiV 
tioii,. ihytTition, oxpreisioJ),.drapery, the' viru:ty 
of. ihe chai:adcr,s, the knowledge^ and fubtiUy 
of the art, .one. fcas here executed with 
flcriii! hidiity. . 

Kaplinei continued < 0 ..,paint ,the otiier Hall, 
and whcii he dl(covered the hrd: pari of thecei-’^ 
ling of Mic had /\np;elo, then it \vas tliat he niotl- 
plealed. . They fay that Raphael lir/t frudjed in 
Idorciicc the caitons'of that pairdhig; al- 
tiipiigh .that bO' true; it was not,a proper dylc 
appiicabje to the indiilerOnt paintingb vhich he 
liion, .dhlihed in the chambers of the \'atiean. 

Ang(dp was able h? please Raphael 
wlicphe eatuple^dcd the work ofthe Sixtina^ and 
djfcoVcrecl fojne; greater fiwniity and fwcetnefs; 
and of . that;. fo pure .and regulated,. 

he‘Cj>nipdftxl a.-tliifcl 'd with wdiicli he then 
fiid,rtiecyii^^painti ngs. , 

. llicjirflfruit of this.ncvy ftylc of Rapliacl was 
the Prophet Hkiahj which in a piiatirc of tin.; 
^iuiixdi.pf Saint..Agidliii at Rome: it has ali 


iiii uiv uKJf.aiojxuiwti una in 

iii thofe difcoycrticktoo much the intention 
i)l 11 ic Jiut hf/i;.. ;i'hcy relate tteii a difputc having 
ttroie about the, piicc. between Raphael and hini 
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t])c gt nc#mi8 proVtty of 'bdfcli/ Condivrrelate? 
ahotiicr expvefsibn oV Raphael J XvlilcVi proves lllU 
more'* his miighariinimous charaeler, bccaulc ho 
aiUires that that protVflbr returned thanks to God 
for having been bom jn the time of Midiaei' 
Angelo. With fuch great nets of niipd, perfons , 
of true merit know how l‘o be emnlon?! 

Raphael painted in the aforefaid'itylc the 
Sibyls of peace, which in their kir/d could not 
he veaY excellent, and with, the fame tenor lie 
piococded in his other works. 

Mis iaft, which is the transfiguration, contains 
fuch delicacy in the art, as well in theory as in 
practice, and in the execution of the parts ‘ 
jwinted by his* hiind, that,it givfs pain to con* 
iider that wc have lo/t at thirty feven years of 
age a genius fo fubllmc, born witlrthcfamefpi- 
rii of the ancient Greeks, and if he had 
Houridied iii that time, and with the fame 
o[)portunities be would have difcovi'red the fauie. 
quaiilies, becaufe among 4hc moderns he Jias 
h{‘en the 'only one who ‘ has potfetred the 
ediaitial n^qiiifiles liie fuci.c as* 
expreblon, variety,' invention, compofition, de- 
fign, eolonring, and drapery. In line in order, 
to eqiKll the ancients, lie wanted Tiothinghut the 
nyle of beauty, which certainly, neiihev in the 
fcliools of cuftoiri^ ^ of Ills'time cqufd ho.lhen 
learn. ' • 

At the fame time Giorgionenvlio was a little 
Ulterior to Titian, founded^a fejipol bf piiinting 
it Venice,' whifclA fehool made progrcl.s 

‘‘oin the oppdrtun\tics they .H;kI of painting great 
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ronipatiy with Bt'garclli and'^y the cxercife of 
jlculptiirc which facllitaccl much the knowledge 
of h<iclLcs, lind by the ftudy of antiquity he 
palled the limits of the mifcrable and confined 
jtyle of his Mailers, and was the firll who dc- 
{hcated hiinfelf to relieve the fight by a cer¬ 
tain foftnefsand grace qf wliicli hefvvas the iu- 
\enter, and in which he lias never .-^ftcr becix 
.equaled. , 

The principal merit of his works confillcd in 
relief, and in the knowlctigc of dare obfeure, 
as well in the imitation of truth in the l^odies, 
as in the in\ention of the m^jfs. 

In this manner painting arrived at that time 
to a higher degree of perfection than ever the 
moderns had carried it; having acquiredIjy Mi¬ 
chael Angt'lo fierfrcncls of contours, the forms 
of the moll robull bodies, and the highdl 
grandeur; by Raphael, Invention, Compofition, 
Variety of Characters, Kxprefsion of the Hate of 
the Mind, and of drcfsiiig well thc*bodies; by 
Titian^'llic knowhdge of jbe colours of bodies 
with all the accidents which the modiliciitions 
*of light can product; in them, divd finaHy by 
Correggio delicacy and the degradations of Clare 
.Obfeure, amorous painting, a;id the exquifitenefs 
of (h'ac<' and Talk*. 

Painting being in fuch a Hate, it ivas very na¬ 
tural that it Hioull^.ativancp under the direct ion 
of fuch great miHlprs, or that it Hiould degenejale 
into,cuprleiouvt novelty; which clfctHiveiy it 
did. rlic Tuf^ins wilhing to Ipliow Michael 
Angelo, Imitatea only fouiicthiflg of the fonn ,jof 

VOL. IL ' T 
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his fierce contours; but withoiM the iviiowicdge > 
and iinderllanding of their matter; and thit^ 
they pretended to imitate xSalviate, Bronziin^ Va- 
fari, and others. 

Tn the fame manner the Difcipics of Raplia- 
el look only lome part of Aim, but none of them 
took the el?entiai. Gtulio Romano wiftfing to 
imitate fomiifncfs and ^jtprefsivenefs, made thf! 
phifiognomy diorrible and affected. Polidoro in- 
widiingto be eafy, gave into licentioufnefs, Pi- 
crino mclined alvvays®to the Tufean ftyle. Pen- 
ni was cold and inanimate. Pellegrino Manarl 
was of fhort life; and thus finifhcd illuf- 
Irious fchool. a 

Correggio left not q.ny Difciple wortliy of 
-hjm,becaiilc Parmigianino who immediately fol¬ 
lowed him, made a mixture of the Itylc ot' the 
Difcipics of Raphael, and of the grace of Cor- 
rogglo, which he overcharged. 

Althgugh I'itian had not l)ifeip!cs who imi¬ 
tated him in every tKing, the Venitians were 
neverthclcfs more fortunate, beeaufe painting 
(iontwuied and was fupporled by means of Paolo 
Verohefcj wTToTThhated mo one, and formed bis 
ftyle by following nature, whilft all the other 
imitators and followers of the faid mailers, en¬ 
deavoured to imitate fpmc of their parts, but 
forgetting the firlf end of the art, which is to 
imitate truth. 

is i^onHant and proved by cxpericiree, that 
every age has its p:irt\^cular ebaoheter, wbioh by 
means of general ferment, <ailivens the irna- 
ginatioiis-of men, Re it by casualty or by otluT 
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raufrs, wliich ai’fi ufelefs here to examine,*it Is 
certain that in the fourteenth and fifteenth age 
iuofe Ihroughought the world geniuses great in 
arms, and in the arts. 

In Germany,France,Flanders,and in MolUind, 
the arts appeared alfo; but the climate did not 
jKM’mit them to make ^hc progrefs, generally 
fpeaking, as in ttaly,^»d their idea^> nanained 
inlignificant. Neverthclefs, as thc/e were induf- 


trioiis and diligent people, they fhowed in fome 
parts more or lefs of theit* Genius. 


In Flanders, and in Holland, wiicrc there was 


moll ccyiimcrcc, and eonfcqucntly molt riches, 
they b(;gaii to produce fome painters who re,- 
mained alfo cltimable ^in the line of pure iini- 
iation of truth. In thofc countries, where there 


was a little more udlraction by rcafon of its 
coniiniinication with Italy, as well as in the free 
c ities of Augultn and Norimherg, tlourifhed alfo 
pa i nting, and particularly alfo car ving,which muft 
Jiave given much opportunity to engrave arms 
and to make moulds f^r printing, then in- 
, ve nted with fomucli utilily to literature Jindcoip- 
merce; and many books being puhlifhed at that 
time with cuts emgraved in plates, and on wood, 
that gavcmotiv'c to many to apply themleives to 
painting, to be able to Invent and defign thefc 
things. Albert Durcr found thear^of engraving 
much advanced ih regard to mechanifm, and lie 
added ’more corre6tions in deiign and invention; 
and*, with the .(tudy of p^n*fpec^tive, he found al¬ 
fo the mannef\of placing the figures and groups 
in dilVerent Itagcs, and of givmg profundity to 
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liis invcntioiif, as Ghirlandajo'had done at Floi' 
rcncG. Many to imitate Diircr, wlio, 

had he been born in Italy would have acquired 
talk'; but ncitlwr him, or his imitators, eouUl 
rife from barbarifni; not feeing any other 
figures than, thofc of their country, or other 
drelfes than the extravagant one's of their time. 
To all othVr nations it happened tlie fame, and 
they rcniained deprived ofa good talk, until tlicy 
had communicalioii ^with Italy, and there 
learnt the arts. 

-The war, which at the end ofthat florid age, 
happened througiiout Europe, was a gfeal niih 
fortune for them, and partieulariv' for Italy. 
The ItaJian iVmces ocoiipied tliemh lves almolt 
entirely in military occupat ions, and eooh'd in 
their love for the arts, 'i Ite ruin iiy tlie war 
defolatcd many pro\in(‘C' and cities, Rome 
fufhred infinitely from the Ci^nous fack vhich 
the Spiuiiai'ds and gave it under 

Bonrhon. Florence left \t< hlK'rtv, and nil Italy 
was in v,iolent conv'ghlun. V't niee only ri'- 
mained ext'mj^lt unlvcrfal ])iilag(‘; and* 

the great I'itian outlived tin* greatctl lurhu- 
ience; but money generally tailing, or to f.iy 
belter, increafing to all the Italian Princes tln^ 
necefsit} of fuppiying tlie exorbitant expem cs 
of the war, \hcy failed in i;(i\varcling tiie aits, 
and the artifts dedicated Ibemfelvos to (jillgent 
]abt5nr, and with*-a ftyle alfeek’d and over¬ 
charged, fo that the a^rts iangujilhed for a long 
time. 
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'I By good fortune, were born at Bologna, foinc 
gteat^ geniufes, which were the Caraccis* 
They contented Ihcmfclves wltii finall recoin- 
[u'uccs, as the tons of poor fathe’r?, and applied 
1 lieinfelves with . the ■greateft attention to fur- 
pal^ the Procaccinis, wlio^vcre liere niuch envied 
on:iec;ount of being forfagners. Le\vi<„tjic cldeft, 
had lludlcdthe works of Correggio, and fiipcrfici- 
ally imitated his ityle iii the grandeur of the 
forms and the mafs. He was matter to his coii- 
jin^, Hanni])al and Agultlii, wlio had much la- 
{rnl, and (hidied a good ilylc, but were ad- 
<ik:U-d io work in hatle^; and by liiat the fjrft 
w orks of I laimibai are of good lafic,biil overchar¬ 
ged and llttlo hudlcd. i fe improved by ftudying 
Coire«;i:io, but jince his taient was more of 
nieeliank: than an artih, he imitated his model 
only in a [)art of the appearance, and not in the 
fundaments of tin* rtyle; and by that he could 
never acnulrc «raee, d('ilcai*v, or fuftnefs. He 
eaufod, notwilhUanding, ‘great benefit to the 
art in h'aiaiing l^ltc liy a 'new way inUre eafy, 
becaufe all his predecollbi^ who fought fafe, 
gave into extraVagance, and exceeded the 
bounds of roafon. 

When Hannibal was at Venice, he in part inii- 
t aied Paolo Veronctc. 1 le came however to Rome, 
and few the works»of Raphael, and the ancient 
that uel,%]hich loon made him a painter of auoltier 
llyle^ Hetnoderatedhis fire; reformed the carica¬ 
ture of his forms^ and fou*ght beautv; in the an¬ 
cient characier ; \but lliii confeived a part of the 
Itylc of Correggioito maintain his grandeur. In 
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ihort, be b<*came a painter, Who after the three* 
luminaries of modern painting merited the lirll 
place. 

Lewis came to afsill Hannibal in the work of 
tlic Pharnetian Gallery;. but feeing that it was 
more flifticult to content Rome than Bologna, 
he returned to his country, where he under* 
took the'' painting of 'the cloyilcr of Saint Mi* 
chad ill Bo SCO, and there employed a rtylc 
more iludied and of better taftc, and difeovered 
hiscftecni for Raphael, by placing in one of his 
hi dories the Sapho of Parnalius of the Vati* 
can. 

7o thefti Carraccis we owe the rcftoratlon of 


painting ; and from their fchool came the cele* 
brated’ Guido, a painter of much m(?rit, eafy, 
and elegant, and wliouould have been another 
Raphael if lie had had better precepts. 

Doniinichino, who attached hinifelf more (o 
the ancient form, one knows to have Itudied 


particularly tlic Laogtrion, and llic* Gladiator. 
Lanfranco, of fertile genius, ajiplicd himfell to 


tlie .dudy of the didributipns (if the inaftes, and 
of the motions of the works ^f Correggio, and 
cfpccialiy of the Cupola of the Cathedral at 
Parma, taking the folc'appearance, and not the 
fubtile realons of'the art; and Albano, who-' 


ftudied Ihd* forms of the ancients, wa$ ^^gract** 
fill painter. In thort, none of the-di%|]^ies of 
thin Carraccis were of bad laltc. ■ 


CJucMcino da Cento was original in bisf 
I le had gr'eat knowledge in clarc obfeure ; and 
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if he fiad given •morq. nobility to things, ’ he 
>^oukl have been as eitimalilo as Ciihdo Reni. 

TImj fame fpirit which the Caraccis left in 
Italy, foon produced painters of merit in other 
nations. In S]>ain, that profefsion began to 
hourith in the time of* Charles the Vth. and of 
Rhilip the Ilnd. by reasons aforefaid, and on 
account of the great AVtjKk undertaken by this 
lad King. It was unfortunate for Spain, that 
at that time, painting was adulterated by cari- 
1 at lire and affected ligur^s; and as the major 
part of painters who were there, were of the 
ilorcnti^\e fcliool, in which defign was always 
prevalent, and a certaih melancholy feverity of 
ityle, this remained, uptil the Spaniajrds law 
the works of Rubens, which plcafcd many fo 
much, that tlicy dedicated themfclve? willi ar¬ 
dour to Imitate them, and tiicy made tlius, a 
rare mixture of their own, and of that ftylc. 

James Velafcpicz was averfc to making iiiui- 
fclf a follower of any one, and with his noble 
talent formed a character of bis own, founding 
it in tlic imitation of truth*, and iii the molt exaik 
obfervations of tJie reafons and effects of dare 
obfeure, taking a ftyle ot’ painting with refolu- 
tion, and as one might fay, with ilcfpight, indi* 
eating the things w hicli lie had fciai in truth 
without deciding them, or copying* them. In 
fpight of thefe pFmcipics, as. Velafquez, and 
mud) iefs the other paiutess of the SpartilU 
fchoal, had not had the e^cad ideas of the me¬ 
rits of the Grecian works either iw beauty or 
the ideal, they ^proceeded imitating one the 
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A'-q rj, ^ --n '■* '» ^ ^ ^ ^ 

dtn^^£a«a the, createjl talcnls hultatccS truth, 
hut: without, choice, and ^vhre pure natuni* 


' ;.Of the. ,Flc\ningf*’, as I have'fa^d,. fomc had 
■fccii. italy^. and* becanto liainters; but 

tbfVmajor part, moved ’by 'utility more than 
gldV), upjfiicd' tljemijKlves to. fmitll ]>ieccs oi' 
country dVencs, fipwcrc, auiixials, and <1111 liar 
things- Rumens had tiiuiUy.a^'fupcr 
and having iUidicd die great Titian at 
attempted to him, by taking a Svay 

l^r^' dafy; and to fecure hindVlt’ of 

fSeBfure iii' appearance, he overchargtui as 
jmihn as his model had of beauty, and uith 
.fo much force, that he had not the fidr 
iiiiiple’kieas and attciilion to truth, like Titian ; 
and by exceeded llic limits of the con- 

toUrs;, andlittU regard to truth*Tl^ .had, 

- notwiflihahding, the fame merit of the Carac- 
cis in Italy; tiiat is, he was’file lather of the 
Flcuiiih fctioal, which before him, had no pro¬ 
per cliara<ftcr. ^ ^ . 

Auth6’ny \'andyk.e, wiiopayitc'd in the fame, 
thud, was more titf; friend of. tnilh; efpeciallV 
5n portraits, in .wdiieh he merited tlie hill rank 
after *ntian; aiut-fethe accclihry parts lie \vas 
Rill more elegant. . All the other Flemifh, pro- 
jiellors merited'Ctteem, according as they nrpKe 



ahcichls, 

by means of the"" works which Francis 11^ III. 
imporlcd ./ro'm ‘ J' lyV tQ witli 
paintiiig^i T^ntainbicauwlicre he"Miployecl 






RnfTo, IVimticcib, 'Nicola Abate; blit ' 
with all iKat, the a#t«t made but little ^ogri^fs . 
thrr«»>, byreafoiiof civil wars, until tbe time of 
Louis XIII, and XIV,; and aithdwgh . Rubens 
painted the gallery of the Lukemboiag^ tlie lew 
ancieiU works which fliere were in. iraucci, pre¬ 
fer ved that nation from the contagion of tkat 
llyie. ■ 


4 » 


* < <. 

The culture of'the Belles Ley.re?, and 
trruidiition which they puhlilhed of the Grecian 
author?, infufed hi that ’nation, the dehre of 
imitating the ancients^ arid all theartifts willied 
and eiidearoured to vhit Rome; and in tliat 
manner, although Tor;* a long time they had 
to boah of any eminent painter, yet they did. 
wot iutaoduce at icall any vicious dyte.. Fi naily, 
among the many who came to Ro|ne, Nicholas 
Poufsiii was him who pTopofed to hAitate entire¬ 
ly the llyk* of the sincients, and if the cuftoms 
01 his-age bad not impeded him, he wopld have 
obtained bis end. Famting always in oil fmalt 
pieces, took from hhu the opport-unity of en- 
»larging his AyJe, or of executing 
much" Rudy men of 

Coufidering, however, hi$ works orff 
fketdies, they are excellent* 

Thmiediatdy after Foufsin, ought to be placed 
Charles fe Brun p who aifo ftudled^n Italy. Uc 
wa^ of a lively genius, and an ^Rimable inven¬ 
tor, and had opportumties of ihewing it in the 
^reat works ordot^.by toulp theXfVtiu In the 
,iime mode, painters, Mig* 

Hard, le SucjtfCj .Boiirddn, and others; until 
VOL, 11. U , 
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vVa/ice ^iiiiUed the good road, and iVrkai.^ irrd r^ 
to be accounted by iomc 2 rtI.ftf?oria!enls%vhidi 
they cal! Horaces d"ks?rit, like JoTcnet, and 
€oypel, who w^ut out of .the limits of tlie good 
and liie hesutifnl, by loading the one and thr 
other placing too much in the whole, ;uk! afpi» 
ring to picnic the eye mote than thercafou* 

it is nbl fnrpriiing - tliat this: hapjK’nct} in 
France, when even in Italy they abandoned 
the good take ofthefehooi of the Caraccis. Who 
could have imagitied* in feltc time of Michaoi 
Angelv) that lb ere could have come froiii the 
Tufean fchool a John of Saint John, a painter 
oi'fo. much merit, l)ut fo ‘far from the lolid 
itylc? And cfncciidly a Peter of Cortona, to frur- 
irate ail (he ideas of tlic art in Italy defpi- 
ling ferious ftudy, wiiicli even to his tinre had 
h(!!en the fundament of painting, reducing the 
whole' to only fncli compofjtionN, as could fedure 
the hgh* . At the fame lime oiu' fees in Roine^ 
Andresv Siicchi, apaisitcr of the fame fade, and 
of the fainc cafe of Cortona, teaching to leave 
paintings only co indicate^ and taking the 
ideas of natural tilings without giving them any 
determinatienu ' . 

. fcliools of Florence and Rome, 
changed their road^ lliofe of Bologna--'%nd 
Lombardy CAtinguhhed infeniibly; IxJcat^fe to 
Alkmo fuccoeded Cigmmi, ahd .yentura F-ara- 
berti, and to. thpfe i nmceschtno,, J ofeph del 
Sole, ahd the t^pricious who Jday 

call the laths. ;fftVchicer^ the ‘great jiunf, 
Giorgione, . Tdian, *Paolo,; and 'rinlorctto, 
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p;Hint*ng ikcavfxl at once* Wcaufc the fuccef- 

ior<; regarded only eafe, without feardiiag tlu-- 

I'undaments iind excellence of thefe ; and that, 
which is ginieraily called tailCj lias reniahucd zs. 
the foie ohjcdt of that fchooi,^ ' 

Rome \vus a little more^appy,; becaufe to 
Andrew Saccht, fuccccxled Carlo Maratla, his 
difeipic* who .applied ♦hinifelf mnCil to dcfign 
the works of Raphael in the Vatican, and took 
even from his youth the love of Icrlousaad ex¬ 
act Itndy, but tire generlii taHe of his time* .did 
not perniit him to follow entirely the.charac- 
ter of i^aphaeij and .the opportunity ofa!way.s 
painting Madonnas/ and Altar-pieces, carried 
^limto a mixed liyle of,tholeof theCmacclsand 
Guido, and thus lie fultained the painting of 
.Rome* and pn'U'Uted its decay as hi other 
countries-, ‘ . 

In the mean lime Uiul this .happened; iii 
Romo, Liicn.s tjiiordano formedui new fch^lat 
"Naples. Me took his rnfr.principles from Ribera; 
h?' went to Rome to Rudy rapidly tlje Carracis 
and their (cho^h hnilhed by cb.oofipg the 
* iiyie of Cortona. With tfiis Capital he returned 
to Naples, and was fo applauded there, that he 
founded, as i have faid, a jehool, from whence 
<'aine Soiimena in company with othca-s, and as 
in that time thev u ere deficient* hi Rome of 
pamlers of mcritVono of the ciifciples i>f Soiitnr- 
na, cifllcd SebalHan Conca,*brought thefc'that 
liyktof.paintings :and thofe maxima, more ralv 
than good, by which he fniiUcd'the ruin of 
painting. *, . 


• > 
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In that manner is the noble,^art loft to onr 
time, becaufe they knew how to spread, as' 

one may fay, fragments of the idea erf feme pro« 

feflbr?, that more, good arife from a mere and 
material pra^dice^^^than from'ruks and prin¬ 
ciples founded upon reafon* 

Artiits are generally dattcrers of the eyes of 
amateurs, hhd thofe have*dcftroyed their judg¬ 
ment and fcfifcs by the vices of the ialt 


fehoois*; . ^ - ^ 

.Before finifiling? I would wifii tofayfome- 
thchg of archiie^hire, as filter of the other two 
noble I have confidered it m two did emit 
afpects; as it ariles from two different prineipies; 
one being necefsity, anddho other the deiiglit of 
the With regard to the firff, it 

ought not to be t^iAed among the Belie Arts, 
but among fee mechanics, becaufe to place a 
min under cover from alf the inclemency of 
the'^^w'CF^ther, or buliding with folkUty, has 
m^tbing to do with h^'ituiy; and in fa< 5 twe 
fee hi" that part lUe w^orks of the Egypj 
tiam,e" Arab, and Gplbs, have'not ceded to. 
the Greeks; and l^tins, " But who will eve r ef'- 
teem them as beautiful as thefe? Speaking 


however of the origin of that ^rt, it is likely 
that it svas invented and improved by different 
counti'iciJ. aficordmg to their^ .climates and ma¬ 
terials, and to. the ’wants, of tlJe people. 

and fcarcfihicfs 

of trees,’4o,grob' 
tos and, mbifhtlms; and in cold- climates, to 
wwds, iVh#O iiaulf have.an idea of con- 
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fiructihg in the Jail countries, cabans; atid in 
\he firil, grottos- 

Ti)c pbpiildtioH oftbe world inctufing, it \$ 

very natural that thofe nations^who lived a paf*- 
toral iite, thould have thought of cotiilruc- 
ting tents, which are another kii\d of build- 


Until this time, hscefsity tegtdated the 
♦delights of men t but ftnee they could not for a 
long time accommodate themfeivCs to the fame 
train of things, they food advanced from that 
ftate, and naturally defiring in all things fome 
object \vhich could agreeahiy occupy the fenfe 
and underilanding,-they polfeired iathc whole 
feme ornament; that is, a certain fotKiethif>KT> 
without which, a thing would be that which it 
ought to be, and give one occ^^ipiV to think 
and (ix the attention ; as we fee Ibat-cven the 


barbarous nations pul in all their fuhfitiue, fpots, 
colours, and figures, although without lafic* and 
fyminetry: one fees, however, that it isitifepa- 
rahle with human rcafon, to wiih ^to make 
things after feme idea*' 1 ’ 

If wc examine the* principles of Inilory 
amlof architeAire> we fhaU find that it originir 
ted tn the Eafi, after the idea of rnountalus 


and hilb, men heaping \ip tloues and earth to 
coyer themfclves^ and attemptmg tit the fame 
time acompetition W'itU liatuto. . The vail wails 
built in the firlt times,^ ai‘e bo more than b'fiis, 
which mclofe a portion.^ of. people, and form 
tbofc imtrienfe citi< 5 f; which lijfiory mentions:; 
the tower of'Babel was’ a true n}Ouutaih* 
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Tiie pyniniicte olheirnut^, which aVc tUU . 
ip be feoh iivK^^ j)rcfcut the .ftimc idea." 
iheEgyptisiBs iiivcnjted,, long before the ' 

theufe of human tjgurep, a^id iinhnah, to fitf* 
tain then*, odihc'cs; animating us one may fay, 
tlidfc Itoiics^ that ought tb iupport partQftiic 
fabric. The fonh of their cojoiuus has no ekvt 
gaucc, aiKl'pcfhaps the^'‘clid .not ufe them, un-. 
til they were known to the fvreeks. In Iho- 
other c^itices of Aha, and of the molt n’luote an-* 
quityv otfe cannot d^foover even Uve leaft cle- . 
gance,"and one may fay^ Uioy did not polieh- 
the art. of arcliiUxiun^ but only tlm art of 
bujlding.. ' ' , 

The ^ircck.s of Afia ^finor, were the fird who 
gave; forgi to. the art, .by inlrodncing beauty 
ill theif buddings, Vitruvius and oUna^s reier 
to that-lerigiu; and infant, one fees, that the 
idea of" tents and caban'--, is preferved 
even ir|,thc molt magnificcavl edifices; but ftnee 
archItfe^^ture has no o^gin or i>rololvpe in na¬ 
tive, it'could not preicutiy lind ))roporU(H^’ 
rikOTO beautiful, and ‘rcinained*<'\poh:d tc) the 
ciifinees and-ideas of menj'of times, and of cir- 
:cumftancos. 

1110 iirli Greeks^ who the ught ftrengih was 
the. molt ufeful quaiity of num, iniaghicd the. 
'c.l)anHHer of *rDbuftnefs?. Ihcn civil polke ea- 
.Cteahng,. 'ancbbuiloifis{bein^* rofiengd, they he-!# 
.^te> dteeni';tlt^' bt^ulilul, and gave ■ more 
elegance tp'their cdiliCesf^ut ;is.n.aUH:« hiMl 
eiidowec.l: 'pfe‘iid?ophk:al gcnim^ they 

Vr ithin the Hniits of modth’aiiofv. 
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'nor dedicated thc-mfelves to fupcrfluoi^^ orua- 
jncnt$, and Uixitncj;?'bSt codteiitod themfielve^ 
with flic liitiits of reafon, and in this medium 
confjib the beaiitv of Architecture. The foim- 
d alien of that art began by necessity* and from 
the life of building ; its beauty is in Vhc charac¬ 
ter correfpondeiit lo the cud propoled in the 
fonn^ and onuuuentsand its rcafon. The 

kC;reeks in (heir beautIfid times obferved all that. 

I'he Romans,(a natipa more rich and luxuriant 
than the (:3reeks,) loaded their arclnteQ.'ure with' 
onr.nnents, and introduced more orders, and 
ui’ore dhilioiis rand finally luti that beautiful 
nmpUcit.y and Adidil'y, breaking of! the princl- 
]nd luenihers with capricious contours. ‘When 
tinajiy they ioitlhe eftcein ofthe Belle Arts in the 
Roman Empire, by being occupied by continnai 
wars; and when tlie invafion of the .Moors de^ 
itroyedeven the principles ofgood tafte, came the 
timc wduch we knoiv under that of Oothlc Ar¬ 
ch itediure ; not becaufe that, tribe of barbarians 
trap (ported into iUdy any natural ftyie of arch 
t^i'cture, but that they u(cd their own Imiidmgs^* 
wifhing to imitate without'rule the ancient edir 
flees which they had themfchcs dedroyed ; 
and framing the ideas which difeovered to them- 
tJieir natural ignorance, and in order guickly to 
fini/h their bulki>ogi?j they ncglei^dcd . the 
itudy of good taite, and of beautiful prppm- 
tions. ■ 

'Mtp the trariflat|!fe;df the Imperial refidence 
from Rome to ConftadVhiople, and the divifion 
^.of the Eaftcrn and Weftcfii Empire, contributed 
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Kiiich to the ruin of the arti The countnc:^', 
ignorant arid romo,t«% fuch as, France ancl Gcr-^ 
many, not knowing even the principltis of 
Grecian archite.< 3 ^ure^ it was not jpoisible that 
they conld hitroduce a good title, and by that 
they not had only fome idea of the art of budd¬ 
ing* Perhaps by meai;is of religion, and fotnc 
•fugitive Grcc^n niodks, they communicated^- 
to the aforclaid nations fome idea of the edifices/? 
of Canftantinople; $nd with that they con- 
ilrut^ed fohic temples, employing only the 
rules of the mechanifm of building* Pi- 
jVally they augmented that method, and making 
all'meritconlilt in difficultylind boldnefs, and not 
in elegance, appeared iii thofe nations, fuch ex¬ 
travagant and ftrangc things, totally contrary to 
good taile aird r^afon; arid oafiial ly tlicy e(b- 
biilhed tbattalle of Archite^ure which by abufe 
,th€V called Gothic, and w'bieh is truly Gcnnam 
Th^mw' Empire bcingettabrn bed in Germany, 
thefpiendour of the court was the cuule which 
-.jpropagaied its falhioRs in other nations, and in 
/.that manner the aforefaid ilyle of architecdlure 
.e^sttcxided itfoif, throughout' Europe, and re- 



.1 believe,, were tire rirft who in honour to 
Mark,, built a.mag0i%cnt temple, availing of a 
arcbitC]^y' %ho, notwilhftanding be 
: "^5deiTedthc. b^^^ ftyle of the age, was not; 
fo’ prijRp^pris, as tliofe. wlio • 

are called purely G6ti}i& i^rches and cupolas^ 
partake aM*o of grandeur ii? their corvt% ab* 
^though very fac from true beauty. 
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, riGJilly tin- by riKnins of Orcagna, 

i^'gan to abandon tlinl dei'ornial llykv^iiid i^»u- 

'\ji l!c[chi was the lirll wbonxliiccd the niincboi 
llu' Itaiians to tlie tadc of (irccian Archi- 
tt chiro. Bramanlt? and San“(i*dl(> approaelied 
it a little more, and frOm tluar example^; many 
^others dedicat( d theintcUes to dudy a good ttyle. 
Alto Michael Angelo eyplied himfeU* to that 
*/irecian ftyU*; Init finding it perl^aj^s loo Iteril 
for his fiery and fertile geniu', he began and en¬ 
ded with tlie moft ardent and intrepid ideas. 
1 he grandi nr of the building of faid Peter gave 
<'Pj>orUinitler> to lliofe fervent talents to banifh 
and place in (‘iitire IbrgctfuliK'k, the ich'as of the 
(iernian fi\i(*. 

San-Mieheli, San-Sovino, l^iliadlo, and Scam- 
iv/'/X adorned the ftajte of \'enicc, and all (hei(.‘ 
miited together to dilViife by^ their buildings, 
good tafte thr<nigbout Italy; aifo by their 
books which tlu \ puhllllu'd, etpecially Palladio, 
Sianiox/i, Stalk, and \'igiiola. 

Si' areliittadun- had been able to maintain it- 
feif in tiiat v\ hieds ibote go’at m:blei'.s IkijlI 
i‘itablhiK-d, ii v,»^nUrn'»< ihTne la*.;, io iiMlT‘ f«)r- 
tunate; l;ul tiie love of noM-liv atnl < m araiiiti- 
on of the artllK, in yi,bing- to !>e ;dl inventors, 
, nunlc thrvii torm giu‘ into a Up.uunnl extrina- 
ganedes and diipiopin’lloii"'; and in 'j*hvCe of rea- 
lonlng upon the i*k;wof the fir»i nun who fiad 
raifed die arts from oaiharity,1.irey !o sded n:i?ni- 
bers# upv>n rnenj^lxa's inlerrupling the inoft 
eifentlal, foolhlily inventing minuk’ and redi- 
eulou'5 <'onU)iir-,itiid loting 1ight*of the good cha- 

W '''t ♦ 
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racier, and majeflie proportions; fo that the; 
remained attached to rules, ahd palled lor flub 
born and Hiipid men. ^ 

Thus proceeded architeclurc even to Ber 
nine,who,infpight of his licence, had agay flyle 
Peter of Cortona was verv^ capricious, and Bor¬ 
romini extravagant, cvrn to the nioft furious fob 
ly. Fro!s>that time af»hit('Cturc has no longcf 
had reins, and one believes all that lawful whiclj. 
one finds examples of in the aforefaid profefsors, 
from which have arifen a variety of ineredihie 
inventions, foine ingenious, but no work truly 
beautiful. 


END OF THE SECOND VOLUME, 
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I HE Li PE AND WORKS OF ANTHONY xVLLEGRI, 


*IJES10MINATED 


C 0 H R E G a I O. 


\r 

V ERY confufejtl are the accounts which we 

^ * 

have of the life of Correggio, Some faf that he 
u a^ horn in the year 14^0, imcl others, with more 
founLiatlon, fay that he born four»years after 
t]>at date, at Correggio^ or a village near it# His 
veal name was Anthony Allegri, but he latinized 
it in figning and putting in his paintings Lxti; 
but ncverthelefs he always was, and is khovfxi by 
the name of his country, Correggio. Nothing Is 
know'll of his faiiiily : we know only that he was 
twice married, and that he had children by^oth 
wives/ From the fidl Yvas horn at Correggio, 
Poihpey, or, as othei^ call him, Pomponio; and 
in Parma a daughter in 1524% anS another in 
1526. in the ye^r following he had the third 
daughter by the iecond wife, 

* B 2 



4 TiTB wouics of; 

' are doubts alfo of the time of his death t 

but it appears certain that he died the 5th M;irch 
1^:34, at the age of 40 years/ Some fay tiiat he 
was very poor, arid of Io\r extradion; others 
make him ridi and of iioble family, and that he 
left a good, inheritance to .his fon Pompey; but 
in heither the one o:r the other accounts have ever 
appeared any documents. I bdievc equally falfe 
the tw6 ext^eriies, and^that he was rich in pro¬ 
portion cp the coiintry in which he lived, and 
the little money in circulatiori’ at that time, as one 
might infer frOiii the kind of money witV*: which 
\ve know that they paid him for his works. The 
^lithprswho have writteri his life, have compared 
him with the painters w^ho lived in great courts 
and lich cities,' fuch as Rome, Venice, and Flo¬ 
rence 5 arid have had reafori to lament the fate of 
Correggio^ confidering his great merit. That 
however does not prove that he' 'was not poflcfiid 
of fomethirig fufficient'to-live in philofopirxa! 
felicity, contenting hirufelf■ with a fimplo life, 
equal -With that of his feilow-citizcris ; afpiring to 
be belter but not richer than thcih. That vvhicii 
is certain, is, that in' his pamtings one docs not fee 
any llgn of that economy, or avarice, winch is 
obfcrvable in poor painters, or thofe who wifn 
for riches j beranfe his tvorksare painted on good 
wood, Pfi fine canvas, or on copper, and often 
re-touched with accuracy and ftiidy. I'he co¬ 
lours which be ufed are^of the moft clio* n hncl 
difficult id pradiae. f Ic enjployed with profu- 
fion irijt^e dnapeiy, flefh, and . fields, the nltnv 
Ipsdirib, arid ftrpngly impafted the whole \ a tlpng 
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\vhlch one does not fee m any other painter. 
Hb Jacqa was the moil fine,, and for that reafon 
w^e fee it preferred even to gur time; and his 
green colours are fo^ beautiful as not to be fur* 
paded. , 

Laftly, It is of little importaiice whether Cor- 
reggio was poor or rich,: That rvhidi evidently 
rt'lults from his works is, that his education ought 
to liave been very good 3 and what P- OrlandL 
relates is very likely to 6e true, which is, that 
Correggio iliidied philofbphy, mathematics, paint¬ 
ing, arcbiceclure, fculpture, and every fort of eru¬ 
dition j and of cowrfc converfed with the tnoft 


famous profeiTors of In« time. In f;ufj, in his 
principal works one difeovers a very learned ^nid 
poetical ftylc of thinking 3 as for example, in Lis 
painting of the Education, of Love, wlirrc he re- 
})refents Venus vykh wings and with a how, to 
lignlfy that the Mother of .Love, who nyjVcs the 
heart of men and gods, Js of a ccleftial origin ; 
and the liime graceful allegories are to be found 
in all his oihei'cornpofitibns, as wc rtiali ’^iec 4 n 
the defcriplions of his paintings. 

At that lime fiouriflied in Modena, according 


to the accoimt Vedriani, an academy of Paint¬ 
ing and Sculpture, which had produced feme 
good artifc; among which \verc I^rancifco Bi* 
anchi, fuKiamed J? ivvzW, and Pellegrino Munari, 
knowd by the name of PeJU^rhio of Modaut. 

V .lc.yb; panting of the afore- 

fr; :d,1btaiich.t,* and from thence paifed to ftudy 
under Andreev Mantegn|^*VIt is*probable alfo that 
he ftudied architecture, as one fees by Ins works. 
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and here he acquired a beautiful and grand taite; 
and, according to the laudable cuftoms of diac • 
time, he applied Jiimfclf alfo to fculpture, but 
I know nor if he arrived to^work in marble. It 
is however ceitain that he worked In piajlica and 
flucco, hecaufe they (lill 'preferve in Modena, in 
the churcK 'of Saint Margaret, a Depofinon (^f 
Anthony Begarelli, fculptor of Modena, and great 
friend of Correggio, who did with his own hand 
three of the figures. It is not known for certain 
whether Begarelli learned fculpture from Cor- 
reggio, or Correggio from Begarelli, oi% if they 
fludied together; but it is however certain that 
this is the beft work of Begarelli, wlio made many 
others alone even to the year 1555. The afore- 
faid Vedriani writes that Begarelli alliflcd Cor¬ 
reggio, making him the models for the celebrated 
work of the cupola of Parma \ from whence one 
condtidcs that he ferved him, and that the painter 
was not fo poor as is generally pretended, hecaufe 
he employed and paid a fculptor, who in that tiniie 
had the firft reputation in\ Lombardy, and of, 
whom Michael Angelo niade much account. 1 
do not pretend, by that, that Correggio was very 
rich : every one will think as lieiijces j however, 

I know not in our time any painter who is in a 
fituation to pay a good fculptor for making him 
necefiary models of fo vaft w’ork as that of 
Parma, . ' ^ ’ 

I'hc works are very fare to which Correggio 
put bis name, add the date in which he did them; 
from whence it is verV difficult'to fix the epoch 
/when he began to offer his. works to the public. 
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or the ftyle of his fir ft labours. Among lits paint¬ 
ings, which from Modena have paifed to Dref* 
den, one only with hig fignafurc, but without 
date ; and here one diftinguiflies the ftyle of his 
mafters, as I (hall prefently relate. , Nor is there 
any conftderable work by which one can dovife 
by what way he abandoned the dry ‘manner of 
his mailers, and a^cquired that and noble 

ftyle which he always followed afterwards. 

Since no one has recorcTed hovr Correggio made 
his ftudics, or by what means he advanced fo 
much iu his profefRou, it will be permitted me 
to make feme conjecture upon the fame. 

Wc know that Pellegrino Munari, oa hearing 
the lame which Raphael had acquired, p opofed 
to go and ftudy under him ; and, abandunii7g bis 
country, went to Rome. When Pfiliegrlno took 
this refolufton, Correggio then ft?idled at Modena, 
and probably heard the fame praifes of .Rtlphaei 
and of Michael Angelo, .r Shall we lay then tluit 
he was Icfs ftudious, anddefs a lovcr^cf the arc 
and of glory, than fellegriiio ? He ccrtainlj* casi- 
not fay it who* has obferved the works of an 
artift, who even from his begimiing was iiipejiot 
to his mafters; and who imagined a nuitatlon lo 
rapid a3 from his firft to his fccond ftyle, and 
who, not content with being equal t'O many great 
men, and fuperior to all in his country, abandoned 
notwUhftanding that ftyle, and undertook*, by 
menns of new lludies at;d the motl profound me¬ 
ditation, to change almoft, the art of*painting. By* 
that I incline to believe that ftorrcggio went to 
Rome, where he faw and ftudietli the works of 

* ® 4 
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Raphael, and mnch more thofe of Buonaroti; but 
being of a rniid and modeft diarato, and 0 nly 
occupied in the dudy of his art, he fled the 
amiifements bf company, arid the acquaintance of 
other painters, and by that Uid not fubjed hitnfelf 
to the ftyle of any one,* nor. was an imitator of 
any one, but took beauty \vhcrcver he found it. 

Some people will tell me, it is not kuoivn that 
ever Correggio xvent to Rome; but I will reply, 
that not knowing it do<?s not prove tliat he never 
was there; becaufc frequently we fee that what 
many people have done, is n(>t known uptil they 
have acquired a certain reputation ; and generally 
arc known in Rome on{y thofe Profeflbrs wlio 
work there, and not foreigners who go there for 
the foie end of ftudy, and it is. probable that Cor- 
rcgglo was of this num])er j and this probability 
will acquire more force by other reafons which 
1 '{hall prcfenlly adduce. 

It appears to me incredible, tliat Correggio 
was not efleemed in hks own country, and thofe 
around it,* as fbmc wolild give Ko imdcrlhmd ; 
whilft* the mofl: important ’wotks of his time 
%vcrc comniltTou to him. The firft: cupola ever 
painted \va^ lliat of Saint John at Parma, and 
the painter was Corret^gio, who completed it 
in 152 ;:; fccond was that of the cathedral of 
ilie fame city, and painted by fhe fame in 1530. 
I’hcic jrreat works, which were comirrdtted to him, 
jliew that he was reputed as the firft painter; an^ 
tliat if he h;?d not gairied great honour by the 
firft, he. would nht have been eniploycd m the 
iecotid; aiid ^ they would fougltt other 
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painters, which were not tlion wanting in Venice 
andMn Lombardy itfelf. To this might be add¬ 
ed that which Ruta lay?, that*when the afore- 
iaid cupola wai> finiHiiid, ('lorreggio was pakl the 
remainder of its price, which was • i yo fcucii of 
gold in copjH-r moneys and that, havjng carried 
tins Aim upon his flionWers, it heated him and 


brought on a malady of which he 3 ied at the age 
of forty years and leven njonths, and was buried 


in tiic cloyficrs of Saint Francis, According do 


that information, the price which they gave liini 
ji'or pairiing the cupola mufl have been miich 


more than the faid fiirn wliicli remained; hc- 


caule in a work fo great* as that, it was? regular 
and alinod iu'c< iFaiy to have Aipjjlicd him with 
different fuins in thecourfe of his work. Being 


thus, Correggio could not have been fo ill paid, 
if one confiders the age, tlie country, and the 
c.ilr.c then of money ; and if we compart it to 
the prices which were pakl to Raphael (wHo wras 
the heft paid of any painter of his age) for the 
,rooms of the Vatican^ w-lych was J2oo foidi of 
gold fur each. 

To that might be added what Vafari fays, 
wlxich is, that Duke Frederick of Mantua, 


wiihing to give two paintings to Charles V. at 
the time of his coronation, wliicH happened 
at Bologna in ^530, thought of Correggio^ to 
execute them.’* He ought therefore to base 
beepf a profeiTor much eikemed, when a well- 
informed prince preferred him, to 1C>iuUo,Ro¬ 
mano, whom hd ^held in tils fervicc,-and knew 
that the Emperor had Tifian at his difpoikl i 
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from which it might be argued, that wiflilng to 
make his gift more valuable, be chofc Correggio 
to meet better the tafte of that monarch. 


I conclude from all this, that althnugh the 

memoirs of die life of Correggio arc fo confu fed 
and uncertain, one may ncverthelcfs be alfiucd 
that he had the heft ediitaticn, and that he learnt 


as much as ftiited his profeffion; and that his 
paintings are produdions of a fublime,delicate, and 
cultivated genius ; becaufe every one who knowsihe 
art, and is even but fupcrficially informed, muft be 
convinced that without the aforefaid ([iiality, it 
was impoftible for Correggio^to produce fuch fa¬ 
mous works. If he vreremot rich, he certiainly v, as 
very generous to paint with fo little economy as 
he did; and finally it appears evident to me, that 
lie arrived to ac(]iure great honour and reputa¬ 
tion. But in fine it is of little confequcnce whe¬ 
ther‘h« vj'iKs noble or a plebeian, rich or poor, 
when we know that he wavS a great ])aintcr, and 
that his '^X)rks invite one to follow him, and In- 
ftrud us. To this ei/ed Idiave*^gatlicrcd all the, 
information T have been able -of his paintings, 
wdiich I am going to dcfciibe; and although per¬ 
haps there oxc others which I am not acquainted 
with, yet thefe will be fufficient to give an idea 
of his wonderful taleiit, whiclj in fo fhorc a life 
could produce fo many works with fo hiiich 
ftu&y, affiduity and delicacy, and fo finiftied that 
only to confidcr them, with due acciuacy k ap¬ 


pears impoffible Jp have performed them in fo (hort 
nlife. 

There • were feme paintings in France of the 
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'ipoft beautiful ftyle of Correggio; and among 
thofc two which the Duke of -iV'Tiirilua 


prefonted to Charles V, and wljich the Duke of 
Orleans Iwught of the hereditary Duke of Brae- 
ciano. One reprefentsLaeda, and the ptliet Danae. 
The Emperor lent thefe paintings to Prague, and 
had tliem placed in the*royal palace, tliey 

rcinained till the famous thirty years war, when, 
that city being lacked by the Swedes, Ouftavus 
Adolphus font tliem to Stockholm. That ki ng being 
dead, they remained unknown in the minority “of 
Ouecn Chrifiina, until an araballador, Avho knew 
tlic hillory, fought ^fter thefc paintings, ajid by 
tlicfc ineaus they w'erc. traced cut and found 
fcTving as Ihuitcrs for the windows of a liable, 
I'liey were repaired the bell pofuble, and th.n 
Queen ellcemcd them as they merited; Ihe car¬ 
ried them hcrfclf to Rome as precious things, 
and obtained previous licenfe of the i^ope take 
them out of the ]iopedom whenever ilie wiflicd. 


Qu 


them in much eftocm as long as he lived hi'. 


his heirs felling many of his rarities, the Dujtc 
of Orleans, Regent of France, bought them and 
the llatue of Philip V. King of Spain, irom 
whom they fell i?ito the hands of the fatlicr c'f 
the prefent Duke, who from s,igcrous priucipka 
cauijp'd them to be dejlrpycd in his prdcncc in 
order not to be deceived ; and he bu#j'it the head 
of lo, another pasnting of Corregg.o, winch ap¬ 
peared to him the'ftioll exprellive. The remcin- 
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itig pieces of that - painting were colleflc J by 
Charles'Cpypel> lirft painter to the Kinfg of 
France; and when he died, .another French 
painter made it a new head ; and in this ftate 
iinancier benight the painting, and from whom 
the King/>f Fruffia purchafed it at a high price. 
It is faid that the Lteda had the fame tate of the 
lo; and if tlie* Danae is ftill preferved, it is, how¬ 
ever, fo hidden that,,! know not of any ond 
who has been fortunate enough ever to have fccii 
it • . . 


The painting of LaxU is more an#-allegory 
than a fable. The principal figure reprefents a 
woman* with a fwan in her lap, which appears 
as if it would %vifh to approach its bill to bet 
lips. She is fitting by* 4 :hefidc of tlie w^ater, in 
which fhe has ■ oiic foot. ^ Since tlie fable fup- 
pofes that Jove is transformed-into a (Van to 
enjoy La*da, tlus pahulog is,called always by the 
name of Lxda. But* at. the fide of this figure; 
one iecs «an. infant gh.ly Avho, wkli an innoci'ot 
air, endeavours to. dt;feiiJ hciferf iroin another, 
fw'an, which)attacks her. as he h fwiinmiug in 
the water, irr wliich Js the young girl up to the 
ancles. Further, On there is a. young woman, 
M'ho, In. the a^i' of being dreOed’ by a fervnnt, 
views with^ ftttet>ti6n anotherwan, which flies, 
anJ^ appears as if departed from the place where 
fhe k ; and flic,.in viwing it, fliows flgnsof joy 
and fatisfa^iohi- . Ihirth.or oqi .k half-figurei 
of a woman rather advanced in.years, drefled, 
and ia.exp3reCrions,of grief. . other part of 

the principal figure is a Gupid^/who, with much 
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grace,tovicjhes a lyre of anctent make; and there 
are alfo jwp of the Loves, who with various horns 
have made an inftrument which they are found¬ 
ing. Ail this is reprelented with a grace of wliich 
Correggio alone was capable. Thh lieltl is a 
grove of branched trees of various |;Uids; and 
the fore-ground is occupied by a Jake of pure 
%vater, which appeai%s a cryflal, and extends to 
that part of the painting .where are the afore* 
faid women. All is very beautiful, and appears 
a painted poem, which has for objedt all the 
various accidents of love*. 

The other painting of Danaii clearly reprefents 
tliat fable, hut with a Ipifit truly poetical*. One 
fees Dariac gracefully lying down in bed: i 
beautiful Cupid, or Be it Ilymen, fuftains with 
<.>ne hand the hem of the il'jeet which covers her 
lap, where die receives the fliower of gol^i in 
ivhich Jove is transformed, and with th<2 other 
hand fho.ws her the beauties of thofe dropSj which 
ihe looks at with compiacency and very cKprcflivc 
pica fine. At the feefr of, bed are two Loves, 
w'lui, playing, prove upon a touch-llone the 
one a drop of gold, and the other the point 
of an arrow ; and the la(l appears of a charader 
much more robuft than the other, certainly to 
denote that love aftifes from the wound of tl-c 
arrow; and tliat its ruin is gold. 'Fins pamtyig 
it; all grace, and the Hymen hal? the mofl beauti¬ 
ful countenance that can* be imagined, and .ill 


ri 


BiTuk-n many or1u‘i*,copu‘9 of this painting,* 
with good talk by Du-Changc. 


thei‘e is a print 
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the'figure k dcfigned with fuch clegand'e that no 
modern painter ha$ wt exceeded it.' The^'clare 
obfcure futp'rifesf and, Indtwhhftandihg the body 
k in part a’liMe' illdmina^^ it is fidll fo dear 
and fo refcd:!#, that ope knows not that it 
is in the, fhade, 'which 'is however ftrong, but 
it gives greater feiief ^be thighs, which 
receive the efpecially the left (high vrhich 
has thc^ appejarahee a^sr if detached from the 
painting. The' h^d of Danae is made in Imira- 
tion of the Vcniis of Medicia^ and has the fame 
kinddf h^ir. .Corteggid added only the necef- 
laiy expreSioa to his fubjedr, and a character a 
little mote youthful^. 

'The painting of Id is of equd beauty, and 
theback of the re is there reprefented, to 
avoid the a'dttdd fcahdalcus which wbuld have 
arilen by making it in , front j and iince Jove is 
ihere'neprcfcnted as transfdrxued in a cloud, any 
other form v?ou!d have defttoyed all the grace of 
the figure,, fo that itj-is impoffiblc to imagine 



of hetP^ perfect' ahd fignijicant* bccaufc, as 
welf m:.thVhead in the hknd 

. or in the feet, Which are the parts' one fees, it is 
impoffible to ' fek:jpfe&’'tliat JafdVious' ad with 
more heat. \ 

, A&t Correggio'had foJfilled the part of the 
paintet^dhej added thateCjf the ppit; figuring iu 
the field- a -whidh^ of drinking, 


V e 
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^ BtsM[3hangc has alfo engraved this paaitisg. 
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tUfcovere all the anxiety of fatisfyiag the thirft 
and ardour of love/ 

There la a fecond of this pain|mg in the gal¬ 
lery of Vienna, accotnpamed by another of e{|ual 
fizc, in vfhich Correggio reprefentedtthe rape of 
Ganymede; a work full of grace, with a beautiful 
held in the ground, whkh expreffes tlie. objeds 
as if one faw them from the height* of a moun¬ 
tain: here one fees the dog of Ganymede, which 
rruly appears in the ad and anxiety of wifhiug 
to fly to follow his mafter. 

Among the things of' Don Livio Odcfcalchi, 
was a young Cupid leen by the back, who makes 
an arch of a piece of wood leaning upon two 
hooks; and further on arc two infants of half- 


iignrc, Vvdio arc wrcftling; the one laughs, anU 
the other wxeps, to reprefent fortunate and uu- 


happy love. 

All thefe paintings were in the gallery ^rthc 


Duke of Orleans, and. carne from the fame 


Odelcalchi; and there was ^alfo another^, which 
being in every * rciped relembling one I anr 
going prefently tadeferibe, I fliail now omit to 
fpeak of it, faying only, that it reprefented Venus 
with Mercury, who is teaching Cupid to read.: 

The Kiiig of France poflefTed another . paint¬ 
ing, reprefenting the marriage of Saint Catha¬ 
rine, of litfle more than natural, half-figure, with 
Saint Seballian, and with the martyrdom ot both 
thefe faults figured at a diilaticc* ’ This painting, 
has been ways. mpeh. admired;, as one might 
know by fb many* copies which are of it, 
* ;iml feme by the uJoft famous painters, 'rhis, 
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*arrns with ihinc flars: hut thoii Jic niiiclc. noon it 
n kind “6x field:- tlioutrh here one khmvs-'that 
vvlikli had been' pdhitod'uruk:'. .This paituiin;^ 
%vas fold to a merchant at Berlin, to which place, 
it was.conVeyetk ' ' 

I Isavc he;n d that la die aforelkid j5‘idlery of the 
l>ijkc“of Orlernis, • thei'^ is another llldp pidiiting 
anhrctlly of (lorrcggio; wliicli Inu! i'erved for the 
hgn of an Inn,, and ta which is painted a Mu¬ 
leteer with his ■I'l'liilcs. 

'I'lie ilrft work Whicli ibis great man painted 
at Ikii ma, was tlie ClJpola of the Church of Saint 
J(din, oftlie Benedicliiie Fativers, and the four 
pcdellals, as alfo the tribune upon due great 
altar. 'l ive cupuki lias no iky litdH, ’ or any 
window at the lidcs. In the rniddie is ChriH; in 
liis gkory, jufpentled in air, with the twelve 
Apoltics under, foaled up(>n the -fdouds.. I'hcfc 
are naked, and in a ilylc of greatnefs whlcli lur- 
paill-s every i:nagination; and ncvenheltis the 
ibrnis are beautiful, and iorved as models tC) the 
Carraccif'^, and parucuiatW to'Le\vis, *ia whofe 
ivorks one know's tliat he .Dro>.>oled to imlu/te it. 
Whoever examines this-.painting, with attention^ 
will be induced'to believe that Corrcgglq had 
Icen the works of Michuo) Angelo. 

In the liiiicttcs ho fcjirdef-ted tJie''four Evan¬ 
gel ill-*, with the fjTyur Doiflors-' of tlfc .Cluircii; 
and in that work it appears, 'that he had ddihed 
to follow a flyle-.hinhar to that eff Raphael, wlldt'h 
one fees inthc finiplicity of Hie dreOc'-', and 
^A)ftorcs arid actions; becaufc’the fame iinuat?^ 
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th^ Socrates of the School of *Athe«s, and- m 
auditor of the Predication of Saint Paul in the 




.Areopagus, who are in one of the tapcllnfs of 
Raphael. WhocTer would wifli to be convinced 
and cannot fee the painting, may find it by 
the print enghivcd by Giovannini. A Saint John 
painted in frefco, by Correggio, upon tV^e door of 
the veftry of the fame church, appears much more 
of the ftyle of Raphael; above all in the cha- 
' ra6:er of the head; which, if it were found upon 
..a piece of w^, without knowing who did it, 
'one would take it for a woilfe of Raphael, rather 
than Correggio. • 

The Tribune painted by Gorreggio was de« 
jnolifiieifby the Monks*to enlarge the Choir; 
hm Hannibal Garacci being then at Parma, thefe 
Monks made him copy the Adiolc with the fame 
meafure; and the IVibune being re-built, tliey got 
thcm^copied again by Cefar Aretuil. The copies 
of the •Caracci's were bought by the Pharnciian 
houfc, and are iiow in the Miifeum of Capo-di- 
monte at‘Naples, Tivc prmcip^ group which 
reprefetits the Madonna frowned by jefus Chrift,** 
was cut off from that building, and is preferved 
■' in tb& library of the Guke of Parma. 

. Other feparate pieces paffed through the hands 
:.,pf different individiials, and there arc tliree of 
at RWe, in the houie of the Marquis- 
, Kot^finim; which aflonhh every one who views 
them near, and cbnfiders \yith what excellence 


valid fac|Uty they are executed. This work,*' ac- 
cording to J^uta,* was^ fimlhed jA the year one 
'.)d&bufand,fi^^hund|i?d ahd tWfSity^jwo* ^ 
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* In the fame church are two admirable paint¬ 
ings oF CorrC:'gio, which are at the two fides of 

iIieTifili Chiipcl, at the right-hand, lhat at 

the left, which is towards the jfltar, repreTents the 
niartyrdom of Saint Placido, and of Saint Flavia, 
with other Saints, Althougli the whole of the 
painting is rnoll bcautU^il, yet that vhich claims 
particular attenrioa is the head ^ of the Saint, 
who, in the mean time that the executioner 
pierces her bread with a pike, looks To loveliiy to 
heavea, that Ihe appears to cure ifle of the mar-* 
tyrdom. In the oppolite painting is Jefus 
Chrift d«?ad, with the lenTeiefs iVloiher Tu['ported 
by Saint Jolm : here one Tecs that ihe TufFers ail 
the pangs oT death; and the Magdadcn* in tears 
at the Tcct of our i .ord, lias the rnoiT beautiful 
exprcllion that ever can be ieeu. Thefe two 
paintings are on thick canvafs, and arc of a moft 
beautiful colouring, much impalled, of, great 
force, and appear done after the cupola, from 
whence they are of a more delicate flvle, al- 
though not To. 1 inUhcd as the other •woi;ks of 
•Correggio cxiftlng in Parma. * 

Ncvcrthclcfs fiaunibal Caracci made a great 
account of the lad of thefe two paintings \ be- 
. caufc of all that he did of this fubjed: he always 
took the fame invenrion; and it appears that 
generally he appliad lumfclf more to the ftyle of 
tliat wqrk, than to the mod fublime that Cor¬ 
reggio ufed in others. It is evident that he did 
it bcoHufe this was more Vafy to imitate; but it 
is a little feeble^ and dark. • 

C ^ 
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Irs the church of the Fathers' Rocchettini, Irt ' 
the firft chapelj entering on the left handj is the 
painting of the altar, clone on wood by Cor-* 
reggio in the mo"fl beautiful and finifhed flylc. 
It reprefents ^the flight intd Egypt'; and as the 
Virgin has a liafon in her hand, it is known in 
the paintirtg for the Madonna of the Bafon* 
CoiTijggio ufecl to employ poetical ideas as well 
in facred fubjeds, as in the profane, from whence 
he made a figure, but not of.an angel, who pours 
water from a ifife into the cup, or be it ♦bafon, 
which the Madonna liokls in her hand. It ap¬ 
pears that in this manner he wllhed to j^erfonify 
the fountain, after the manner which thc,ancients 
ligured the fountains and Hoods; but, however, 
for this he did not reprefeut nymph, or any 
profane things. In the lall ftage of the painting, 
and in the place mofl iemote, is an angel, in the 
a‘£l af tyii^g af?*» with fdch expreffion and 
grace, that perhaps it is too much for fuch an 
aflion^, 

. i n the church of the*-Annunciation of the fame 
city, on entering it ^t4h^ left fide, one fees' 
painted in frefco, the Myftcry of the Incarna¬ 
tion; but k is very ill treated; by reafon, that 
finding it painted in another place where it be¬ 
came demoJUhed, it. was removed to where It 
now is: in fimilar cafes it always happens, that 
,wltk the new humidity, and with the faks of the 

* This K^anagrful piiinting wag ruined thirteen yean aj^o, by n 
young Spafiifli paiuter,twlio, i^btainiug permiilion to copy it, gave it 
tp ^^baroui. vrafb, that he fcarueiy Jjjjft any colour npon iht 
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, cctnent, U formed upon a painting in frefco a 
kind of tartar which fpreads over it, and makes 
It ap^^ear lUfcoloured. 

In the church, of Madonna deVa Scala is a 
painting 'of Correggio.in frefco, of the Madonna 
and the child in her arms, of half figure, but 
very much fmoked, and alnioft ruined^ 

The celebrated painting of Correggio, w hich is 
now admired in the Academv of Parma, was in 
ilic church of Saint Anthony of the Fire. The 
eulogy which Hannibal Caracci ^ gives it, and. 
which one may read in a letter printe d among 
the Piitsrichc^ and pubiidied by Monfignor 
iiottari, ought to be'fuilicient, being of a painter 
fo intelligent; hut he whb feen that .painting, 
will feel Inch iirtprelTion from it, as not to be 
able to fpeak of it biH with particular afiedtion. 
'i his painting, tlicrefore, like many others, was 
clone for the devotion of one, who wiflied to 
I'ave various Saints together- without formfng a 
hlllory, or particular fulijcdt. • One ought' not, 
liowcver, to aecufe Painters and Amateurs, of 
/Vnachronifin, “from, feeipg paintings which 
reprefent kinds cJf fpirltual vifions, with which 
mixedly are united various Saints, for whom, 
him wdio orders the work has particular devo- 
uon. From wdience in this painting, is repre- 
iented with the ii^heft excellence, tlie Bleifed 
Virgin and Child; by the fide, Saitit Jerom ^vith 
a book, * as if he would prelent to Je us his writ¬ 
ings ; and between this Saint and the Child, is an 
Angel, in. the ad of pointing out.m tfiefliid book 
fome paflage of feripture, a‘nd fpeaks with Saint 
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Jerom in a frniling air. Thd figure of this * 
jDodor is naked, except a kind of violet fafli, 
and a piece of red cloth, which covers hhn a 
little; but the fhohlders arc left uncovered, and 
the right arm and leg: all this is moft beautiful, 
and defjgncd with perfed anatomical knowledge, 
and of woKujlerful colouryi,g. At the part oppo- 
fite is the Magdalen, who with the right-hand 
takes the left-foot of the child, in the adt of kill¬ 
ing it, and, turning the face as wifliing to carefs 
it, lias fuch grace as Conxgglo alone was capa¬ 
ble of imagining. Beyond die Magdalen, is an 
angel finelling a vale, to fignify the ofKjr of an 
.unguent of the Magdalen to Cllirill, Among 
the beautiful .paintings 6f Correggio, this is 
almoft the moll beautiful, and one can only 
compare to it the little Magdalen, and diciamons 
Night, of which I fhall treat in tlicir places, Witli 
regai^l to the flyle in which diiJ* painting is exe¬ 
cuted, It is to be known that it is fo v/ell im- 
pafted, and has a richiicfs of colour which is not 
tQ be feed in any other, and at c fame time 
it is done with fuch ck'arncfe ns is very dllTicidt* 
to preferve in iifing fo much colour; but tlie 
moft difficulty in this kind of painting, thus iin- 
pafted, is-the variety of the tints, and in feeing^ 
that, the colours appear as if not laid on hy the 
pencil^ but as if they had been infiifed together 
after the manner of wax upon a fire. AJthou^h 
tbe “whole of this painting is wondciTnl, yet the 
head of th^ Magdalen ^exceeds in beauty all il. 
reft, and one might fay that he jvho has not fee 
it, does nofe kabw to what thd art of painting ca 
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?Arive; becaufe Sn that is found die exprefiiou, 
and the precifion of Raphael; the tints of Tiuan; 
the i'lipalling of Giorgione; that truth and cha- 
raCftcriflic exa^Stnefs which on<i fees In the little 
variety of the forms, ,and of tlic tints of the por¬ 
traits of Vandyke; the grandeur of Guido, and 
the gaynefs of Paolo Vcroiiefe: all however is 
prefented to the fight *t^ith fuch tcilJcrnefs and 
tlelicLicy as the greaj: Correggio altinc could pof- 
fd's; as no other has ever been able to imitate 
him, or even to copy him; bccaufo the copies 
vvliicli the inort able painters have made of this 
painting^arc, when compared to the original, lik.e 
lire in conip.irilon to the.fun. 

Vhe cupola of the *Catiicdral of Parma, in 
wlfnli Conegijo reprcl'eated the Aiih nption of 
our Lady, is the moll bcaiiuful of ;dl ilie cupolas 
that have becti jiainted before or after him; but 
now it is fo dmakiid, and fpoiled, that one can 
icarcely rerrace its excellence. Its figurc»i5 ocla- 
gonal, and the angles arc'diminilhed according as 
they arife, iL*is Ihut without a lagifcrii, and 
in its place is painted witlj violent forelhortiining. 
Joins CliFill who comes to meet his mother. 
Below are many Saints, in wondLi’ful forelhort- 
ening; from whence comes the principal gtoup 
of the Alfumption of the Virgin Mary carried by 
many angels, foyie fullaining the* robes, and 
others founding various inftrumem.s. All that 
takes but the half of the fupeiHor of the cupola. 
In tiio iuferic^r there are* windows almoft circu¬ 
lar ; and for that reafon, Correggio feigned there 
a kind of fock*, ,\vliicli Is reprefeiUed as at a 

* . C 4 
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Giftance, and leaves room for {iic Apoftics be- , 
tween the windows, fbme fingle, and others two 
together; and notwithftanding feme fail upon the 
fame line of the angles, they are ftill fo well dil- 
pofed, and foreflxoriened, ^hat they never offend 
the light, and appear planted vertically upon the 
cornice. Upon tiic faid fock arc dlipofed two 
youths in thv 11 vie of .uigek, but without vving*'-, 
lighting torches, a-id others ajc witli confers and 
vafes; from whence thefe unite the inieiior coin- 
pofitions Wjith th.c fiipcrior, becaufe tliey are of 
a ieffer proportion than the Apollles and the 
Madoinia; the whole together form an a^hniiahlc 
variety of grand.pjr and llgitCucrs, In the four 
angles, or lunettes, he iVgured four great niches, 
which contrihntc. mill.!i to tlie good effetd.; hc- 
caufe, fMppohiig ihal tiic hght comes from tiie 
aperture above, and tlj.ac tlicy leavi' the hiperior 
part of the laid niches obfeure;, jt illuminates to 
the cr»a];rary llie ilgnres, forming a contrad with 
the lhade of t!\e held. 


In thefe four anglcss^ Coircggio painted four 
holy patrons of the cky. f.aint Vhonias, Saint, 
llarius, Saint Bernard, and Saint Jolia the Bap- 
till, fcated upon clouds, and accompanied by 
ange]^, who fupport and play with their atirii)urcs. 
In ail this work, and panlcularly in the lunettes, 
is all the grace imaginable, an<i the greatell know¬ 
ledge of dare obfeure ; and if one conliders tliat 
tlio'^hole is paint;?d in freleo, the wonder will 
more increafe. We kupw that Correggip made 
iij relief all the models of tlie figures wliicli he 
painted in jhat cupofa, in ^j-Eich alliilcd his 
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^ friciul Bcgarelli ? tl^e only means by w’/icb be 
coLikl have executed tfuat work with tlic perfeclloiv 
he (lid j and which w^as liis lall;; and chavac* 
terhed more that profcilbr than he had ever been 
before. ‘ ^ 

Modena once pofrefled treafures of Correggio, 
blit they were lent to Drefdea wlien the late 
i)iike ol Modena fold ah the hefl paintings of his 
gallery to Aiiguihis the third King of Poland, 
who bought one hundred paintings at the price 
of one hundred and thirty thou'and zccchirii^ 
wl'iich were cohied on purpofe at Venice.' . . 

Ainoiy theft paintings ilx w’crc of Correggiow 
l ive arc the moii lrc.‘autiful he ever did; and the 
iixth, wliicli is the inferior one, Is .«lfo -very 
precious, becaiii'e ir Ihevvs in what hate pahiting 
w’as when tfiat proPdfor came to tlic world. It is 
a large: pictc, with figures of natural lizc, which 
reprefent tlie ■Nhuloiuia with the (!liild feiited 
upon a kind of irironc, in tlic middle of* 2 f body 
ot architeclure of the lotilc order, of a character 
fufficieiitly graml, and he feigned an aych behind 
, the Virgin, will: a, few^heads of infants, and 
tw'o intire, rcprcfeiiting Angtls, but without 
wings. At one part are Saint John the Baptift, 
and Saint Catherine, and at the other Saint Frair- 
c:s, and Saint Anthony of Padua. This work is 
well pn ferved,and is of much force; and although 
it has a little of harlbnefs in the contours, it is 
uotvviihnanding fmooth, and well painted in the 
interior parts of the fi^uTc^. The colouring is 
true, and rich; of a ftyle betw;een lhat of Peru¬ 
gians, and Leonardo da V*inci; and in particular 
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the head of the Virgin approaches much the ftylc 
and character of the la ft, efpecially in the cheeks 
and in the fmiling countenance. The fokk. ap¬ 
pear fomctliing ast if done by Mantegna j that is 
in the mode of encircling l;hc member; * but they 
are Icfs dry and more grand. The corjipohtioii 
is done with all the good reafonings of variety 
and contraih In Ihort, ‘ii' Correggio had more 

maintained tlia'c ilyle, it would have been fuHi- 

¥ * 

dent for him to have equalled in merit cither 
Ghirlandajo, Bcllino, IMaiitegna, or Peruglno ; 
but he obfcLired it all wnih the new ta(lc with 
which he perfeded the art. 

It appears tlj.it C’orreggio ’abandoned ncJt his 
firfl: dry ityle by degree.':,” but tliat in an infiant 
lie advanced to perfection. I do not know for 
certain from whence that arofe, but 1 will give 
my eonjcdiires upon the fame. 

in ilic fame colled ion is »a. portrait of half 
iigiire*; ^^ainted on wood, of a man who hoidvS 
in his hand a book. Whilft he was at Modena 
this portrait was know’i'tfor the Phyheian of C’or- 
reggic. The colouring and.impafliiig are beau¬ 
tiful enough; but I incline to betieve, that it was 
painted at the birne time of the Cupola of Saint 
John, when the Author had iK>t yet finifned all 
the ftudy which he did afterwards in the minor 
forms, and hi the variety of tjnts. To give an 
idea of the (tylc of that painting, I would com¬ 
pare It to that of Giorgione ; but more pallid, and 
of inferior colouring, aifelibugh equally impafted, 
and a little atore clear. 

The third .painting,"^ iprhich .is, in Saxony, is 
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known by the name ot Saint George, and (hows 
the gi'cat application of Correggio, and bis ftudy 
always to advance in the art. This work, ac¬ 
cording to the account of Vaferi, was made for 
the Brethren of SaintJ^eter the Martyr, at Mo¬ 
dena, and had a body of architcdlure painted on 
tr.c wall around it, as is I’eeu by the original de- 
fjgn in the pofleflion *c?f Monfieur 'Manette at 
i\iris. This is a work of extraordinary finhh, of 
great foftnefs, excellently^weil impailcd, and in 
the whole is very plealing. The .compofition, 
however, Is a little interrupted ; the figures have ‘ 
inofi; br?’MtifuI movements; and the defign is of 
a moll grand ebarafter ; ijie drapery is much ftu- 
died, and all is execu>.‘d with great attention. 
One knows tliat Correggio took lure all liis parts 
iVoiu Nature, and fenned them in fmali models, 
from wlieiicc lie co|)icd the little pan^, which 
lie cliofe for the clarc obfeure, as one fees more 
jiartloularly in the Children who plj|y with the 
helmet of Saint Crcorge; becaufe^the Saints, 
forming their ihadc, have all tliofc; accidents 
of light, which cogld ogly be obferved by the 
models, it not being polfible that children could 
fit all the time that was neceffary for fujch obfer- 
v.'itions; fn m whence I am confirmed ia the 
opinion, that before Correggio executed this work 
he applied hirnrcl/ to modelling, In this paint- 
ine: is the Virsrin feated on a kind of throne, or 
[)cdclVal, fnikined by two goklen Children ; and 
at the fides arc the four Saiatsj George, John the 
Ikptift, Jeminian, and Peter tJie’Martyr. This 
lad is in the ad of interce'ding for tUe^ devout, St, 
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Jeminian prefents the Child a M6 Jcl of a church,, 
liipported by a Child of divine beauty, 'flie 
Child Jefus fhovvs pleaied at the prefcnt, by ex¬ 
tending his arms ;o receive it. I’lic grace and 
fweetnefs with which this Cliild is conceived, de- 
figned, and j^ainted, cannot be expn fled. More 
in-the foreground of the painting, is the young 
Saint John fhe Baprift, ctf** leventeen or eighteen 
years old, which i fuppofe was done by Cor¬ 
reggio to give more grace to the compolition, by 
coritrafling the^charaders of the figures. Tliat 
Saint John is deligned with wonderful know- 
* ledge of nudity. The anatomy is welj ftudied, 
and exprefled with the lingular grace of Cor- 
reggio. JHe has tlie head turned to t!ic people, 
pointing with the right-hand to Jefus Chrifl; and 
it appears that he fays, Ecce JgNiis Dei. A iitrle 
forwarder, and half turning his flioulders, is 
Saint George, of the mofl; be^g,tiful and gr.snd 
flyle th^t can imagine in an heroical cha- 
rader. In%e foreground is a Cl).ild, who hoIdsS 
in his hai)d the Swowl of the Saint, and one 
doe$ QOt fee the points of Jus tdcs, fuppoling . 
them hid by the ‘fable of the Altar. 

The other Painting which fuccieeds to thnt, 
bears the name of Saint Sebaflian; and although 
; the aforefaid of Saint George is fo aftonifhing, 
many intelligent perfons find in the compofition 
of this fomething preferable, which approaches ' 
ipore^'the modern (lyle. Certainly, few wdrks of 
Correggio, (except the famous ■ Night) hav^ To 
much ;effed as tluit. It is probable that it was 
done for fbntc religious difering qf the city of Mo-i 
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‘dcna, in t^e tim^ of the plague; but we know 
not from what Church it was taken^ bylbrneone 
of th9 Dukes, to put it into his gallery. We know 
only that it was there much brfore that of Saint 
George. It reprefeots the Madonna in glory 
among the Cloud?, with the Child In her arms 
brightened by the beanjs of the Sun, ^aiid various 
Angels. On the ground are Saint ^eminian, 
Kocpie, and Saint Scbaflian. The eflecfk of that 
painting is admirable, and fhows to what degree 
Correggio polIelTed the art of clJre-obfcure, and* 
the dillribution of colours. The firft thing which 
fiirprifes '*one in viewing it, is the light of the 
Glory, which effeJlively ap^eaiS a Sun ; and 
above ail it is only of o’ne colour, which is a ra¬ 
ther dear ydlow, and the border of the Painting is 
more dark. It appears that the Madonna and 
Child come forth from the body of light, as if it 
were an obfeure ground. The Madonna is drellcd 
• in rofe colour, very vivid, as if covered with 
lacre, with a mantle of dark blue. The fieflr of 
tlie Mother a\ 3 .d Child have but little* degree of 
•light, which adds infinitdy to the good tlFed:, 
bccaufc it maintains the group in its true diftance. 
The two Angels at the fide arc oppofed to the 
. clear field with lefs force, and are fitting upon 
rather dark clouds, which augments more their 
grace, and thatof^he other Various /^ngeis which 
are ampng them. One of the aforcfdid Angels 
ot the Throne appears to Be fpeaking with Saint 
Roque, and the other With Saint Sebaftian, incli- 
cafing to them fhat it tvas pet^fiary to have re- 
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cotirfe to Jefus, who gives fignS with his hand to* 

accept the lupplication. 

Under that celeftial group is a little h'flioch, 
whofe colour unites with that of the clouds, wliicli 
leaves hut a fmall aperture by which one difeo^ 
vers a little 6f the country. At the left hand over 
Saint Roqwe, the oblcuri^y of the clouds and the 
mountain mnke a field to the figures below, which 
is in the firft place Saint Jeininian, wdto in a 
golden pluvial lined with a very beautiful green, 
and in a wlvit'C^alb, forms the principal point of 
the light; but fince that and the other lights are 
fmall, they advance the objeds without preju¬ 
dice to the mall of*”dare of t'hc glorious group. 

On the otlier fide one* fees Saint SehaRian on 
foot, tied to a tree, in the ad of interceding f(T 
the infeded ; he is naked even’to the girdle, and 
the tints wonderfully attach the inferior pints to 
the fuperior of the coinpofitionj At the fide of 
Saint jtminian, is Saint Roque leaning the right • 
tirm and head upon the fnountain, as if abandoned 
and infeded by the plague. At tiic part whicli is 
above that .Saint the clouds make a fliadc, but alh 
with refledivc light, as corrclponds to cadi (hade 
in the open field. This accident, wonderfully 
aids the repofe of the fight, and the variety: , 
contrafting with Saint Sebaflian, who is iilunii- ' 
nated in the breaft' and ihouklers, whilll Saint 
Roqjue is illuminated only in the thighs, and 
in.thRt manner it is relieved from a difiigrccable 
uniformity. ^ At the feet of Saint jerninian is a 
girl of twelve or vhirteeA years of age, who hplds 
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In her hand a iJttle edifice with a towcivJJke a 

little church, reprefeiitiiig, m fomejdiint^e city 

of h^dena, of which that Saint is the patron, 
Tliib figure has all the grace of* GorrCc'^gio. It is 
remarkable^that all the. Angels of this painting arc 
without wings In this fame gallCry is the ce- 
Jebiated painting of tijc Penitent Migdalen; in 
height little more than *a pilm; aiicl In length 
icis than a palm and an half. This foie image 
lontaiiii. all the beauty which can be imagined in 
piinting, for the diligence with^pfeich it is exe¬ 
cuted, the impafting of the colours, the foftnefs, 
g^’ace, ani knowledge in the dare obfeure. Cor- 
'oggio figured the*whole obfeure, and lliaded, 
except the inked partoPthe Saint. Tht head is 
of half tint, but illuminated by the reflc«Sl:ion 
wdiidi comes from th*e arm, and a hook which he 
In reading. The field, although obl’cure, is equally 
beautiful, and feigns a fpacious place, fuch as the 
bottom of a grotto, and of a valley, with trtes and 
verdure. In fhort, if thC other paintings of Cor¬ 
reggio aie excellent, this is wondcrfull)^o. The 
•hair of the Saint, befide^ the fofrncls wim Which 
it is done, by appearing as if the colours were 
melted to make it, gives fo perfed: an idea of what 
^ it is, as if the liairs wxre painted one by one, and 
have even the luftre of natural hai^ In the fale, 
this painting was valued at twenty-feifen thoufand 
Roman feudi. 

• This pointing Ksid fwficrtd ft ftw! damage, which augmented 
2a carry iag it from Modena to Drefden j vt?th the gieat ca^e 
that they bad to prefem the fbgmftnt'*, it was e^ceUeatly repaired 
by Sigttor Sedru, pamtd to King Augotlus. * * 

.4 
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fixtU and laft painting, which' the King, 
of'Poliiu'd .hqjjght, is the moil celebrated of .all, 

. known to the world liy the nwmc of la NttCte di 


' Corre^to^ and reprefeuts the Birth of our Lord.. 
This work was done by Correggio fof Alberto 


Pratonieri, aS appears by the agreement wliich he 
made ih J522, when he^liniihcd the Cupola of 
Baint John lit Ioanna; but this painting was not 
finiflied until t*he year 1527. Perhaps this delay 
lerved him to ftudy mqre the effcifl of dare ob- 
feure, wiihing;^ make the light come folcly from 
the child \ a thing which, until then, only Raphael 
had imagined ; nor fhould, I be furprifol if, with 
this ftudy, and by modelling all his compoiitions, 
Correggiv) then found hife beautiful dare obfedre, 
and that wonderful forediortening which he dil^ 


played in the celebrated Cupbla in the Cathcdralj 
which was his laft and moft glorious work. 

This painting, the Nigbi'^ is', in the aforefaid 
gallerJ^*of Drefden, and very well preferved; and 
is one of thole paintings which moves the heart 
of him who views it*, whether he be intelligent. 
or ignorant in the art, b^it much more tliat of the.. 
firft. The iinitkion of Truth h executed with 


fuch artifice, that it iofes every idea of hfelf, art 
is there fo well hid^ that it appears done %vith the 
greateft fiicility. The compciitioii is fiftiple, but 
hides the inhft fingular art, by ^bowing in a very 
fmalj fpace, a field fufficienily groat, witli a dif- 
tancc'tnat appears-truly as if one Taw a melan- 
.chbly and nfiferable pla«e, but ornamented with 
% hofi^^On where“bne f^es ‘the dawfi of the day, 
which enliv-ens.all the reft. At a diftance are 
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^ioinc fliepherJs, wiucli one fcarqely 
and among them aiid the Mado^]^^ Saints 
ill the adl of leading the whole 

ligure enlarges tlie place,, iliowing the diftance 
that there is between |hat and the Virgin, and 
of the other parrs,* even to the Ihepherds. It 
appesrs at iirll light, that the fituatipa of the 
Virgin might have been better IludM, becaufe 
the head is inclined towards the child,, in a maUr 
iier that one cannot fee all' the.hicc; hut confi- 
tiering it better, one knows thatnot pof-.. 
lible to nivakc one part better, without taking much 
from the grace. Correggio inclined that head, in 
ordvr that the light whicli comes from below, 
lh()vJd not produce a Ihyde in the pait^ above, 
wliich would have injiired the beauty of the face. 
The chirtl is alio })laccd with particular care, be- 
cauic ir is taken oljliquely, in a manner that one 
can h’.arcely fee the.face, although one fees the 
hands and the feet; and thefe I beUeve weroihade 
by Correi'gio, purpofcly to avoid cxprelling the 
jiatmai i'onn of children jiiH: born, whiph is not 
^very plealing, becaul'c we arc not uied to fea it; 
and this duglit to ferve as .an example, to avoid 
that which i.s not beautiful in Nature, rather than 
lo alter the Truth; making beautiful that which 
•is not fo in itfclf. Perhaps; for the. fame feafon 
he almoft hid the face of ,aa;.ib^irticphert1, wh^ 
is in the full ftage, placing- 
who is more youthful and beautm)l,.and who-with 
a motion full of joy, appears tb, .fpeak bf this fuc- 
cefs to tlie old man. A Shepherdefe yv.ho two 
turtles in a little ballcet, ihotvs that one never tires 
VOL, in. D 
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b the yoinig Jeliis, and ihatalic did not knovr ^ 

iiow t(>' i aiul coven ci her face %vith her 

hand to hide Iicrlcif from l)is fplendor. i,a the 
Upper p.art of the* painthiL^, oppoiite to the Ma¬ 
donna, Is a Gl'^ry with Anj^cis illuminated equal 
to the child-; wlicre rorrc[j;p;k) placed the fecond 
litjht, but not fo jjcrfecl: as tliat of the* Madonna, 
and nude the rtiadc moie foft, as if k were rc- 
fled'ed, or c{)mpnred in a kind of inafs of ligliT, 
perhaps to make known rlu'.t they are i’pint::,. 
The beautdelicacy of that palnuu*.; 
arc admirable, and executed in diOerent fl)des, 
accorc!ia<^ as it a).!:i'ees to each of fh-Mu 

In the cullecilon of the .paintin!.;s of (Aomr, 
Bruld, Avlio was prime miniilei to tine a!’or«*- 
faid Augudus IIL King of l\dand, ii a 111 die 
painting of fomething nu'-rv^ t]>au oim* p'.ihn in 
height and a little lefs iu width, which rv.preie!Us 
the nuptials of Saint Ckidicrinc, h is painted mu 
canvafs iipcjii board, atul on tlic back there is an 
iufcriptlork in ancient clui'aTcr, Laiu Dcj. Per 
Drmna Metdik d^Ktlc, A-Un-nn JJeto du 
Jtfi U prefenir (fUiidfO /'C Jun drv 
anno \i\ if iok'ription ire gcmiine, this' 
mult have been ofie of the firll: works of lii j 


fxond llyle. It is certain ih;it it is a inoli: 
heautifid painting, 

Among.the paintings W’hkh were of the Duke 
of Parma, and which are noxv at Capo di Montr. 
at Naples, one is. entirely fimilar to the aforel'aid, 
nor can one doubt but both arc of Correggio; 
becaufe among the infinite copies which dlil'ercnt 
great painters have taken of it, and among others 
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I laniiibal Caracci, there ia no one ^vhicliAp* 

’ proaches the original. This oiiglit tc>Ji^uv'c been 
nuicl^cftecmed even from the time u* was hniftied, 
hccaufe it was engraved by Hugh da Carpi, who 
was al moll; contemporary with Correggio. 

Returning to the C*allcry of SaxQuy, there is 
alfo a oaiating oi* the Bleded Virgin, of half 
ligurc, with the cbilc>.ileepiug in.her arms, 
which was engraved by the celebrated Julcliiiky 
wiio believed it to he of Correggio ; but we knoVv 
ior certain that it is of Sel?alban4^i^i the Vene¬ 
tian, wlio with a view of impollufTffiWt: it pal's* 
lor a work of Ctu'rcgglo, l>y imitating Iris manner, 
and by giving it a cj^itaiii cait oi anotpnry. Luc 
l>\ examining it attentivHv, even the prmt dd* 
covers tlie impoilure; becaule in place of grace 
tiiere is ojily affecLatipn, and in tiie ciare obicure 
only hilfdicatlon. 

'fii'erc is ilkcwife another painting in the faid 
gallery which is averted to \ c of Correggip, by 
him who engraved it at Rpme. It reprelcuts the 
Madonna and Child liuing, at'thc of a palm 
*Lce, and an ;Migel in air; it is knov'n by the 
iidine of the of* Correggio. Cardinal 

Alexander Aibani made a prclent of it to King 
Augnllus. Nc'twirb.danding that, there are peo- 
• pic who doubt its being orig'maj, and we know 
for certain there is anoilior on the fame fubject, 
iidurcdly of Correggio, and whkli came from the 
gallery of Parma to Capo di Monte ; but ha'fing 
bt eii vci-y ill treated, it was repainted by a mo- 
dem hand; fo that one may fay i| no longer 
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exiftV, becaufc wc no more bchoid in ii any 
lhin«: otvjc>r.r;? 4 >;;>;io 

Aiib at blorenec arc IuuikI Ibiiie works of 

Correggio. 'DiC barged is prciorvtd in the palace 
of Ficti, ar.d appears to h,7\e lervecl for an altar 
piece. Il is 6u wood ; and the ligurcs are alnu-rt 
of natural jizc. I'hcre i:i the Madonna^ and Child 
111 her arms', who has a globe of the world in his 
liand ; and Sarnr. Chrillophcr hi the act of receiv¬ 
ing him upon his fnouiiderh. 

At the. p'4^^4r^'‘tht Madonna is Saint John the 
liuptift, and opnohre to Saint Clnillopher is Saint. 
Michael. This painting has always p'dfed as 
work of Correggio: but it is'corudn tint it is oi 
a particidar dylcj and little refenihlcs th.e heuali- 
iul works of that famous author; although 
the compofiliou it partakes ioinething of his llvle. 
If any one would wiiJi to maintain that this is a 
\vork of Correggio, he would be (;bligcd to 
confeffei that it is nor a complete work, tiecaiiu 
there are many harlh things in it, and no deli¬ 
cacy* 'l o me ncvcrtijelcC it a{<pe:nb, that It 
a limllied work, bocaufe ,\\e kC in Ir cere.d i 
things W'hich painters ufc only in iiniihing rheir 
paintings; from whence one might (cnjcTurc, 


A r.irraa.:.ui l''K-jcruit, in t-f t!i'- ti;i 1 j!i 

order, fa^xd a jx’.lfiirr,; yf titc fiitrc Jul>jc.--.‘h lultl fi i!ftrrw,<vu!i 
to Pntict* Chij;-i V>f lUiiPc. Jt ifi utuIotjbW'clIv fin of Cor> 

resjg’to aj well.'is that of Capo dt Atonic, 'i'lic iicid Uas fisifcrcd 
muchf'and bas bun Aao-.u-ht d, tljf.'diapciy. 

The hcail of the Misdoiiriu, thc'fcoU and rhe child, vvliifT r,if well 
dcfcribcd, arc {'ntnicd fo diviuclvj that pvidup^ Uic \vcild liod no' 
produce w‘;aii; ivijj, ihiiig to hciv-ilirnh 
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. ?lial Corrcg.a;Io Md It:!! that work imperfc^tv/arui 
’iiiit Tome other ]>alntci' if he 

innilKCid it himfelf, he fought to imitate tfie 

Venetian Icbcxjj. ’i'hcve arc iirany pcrf'ons who 
abiblurdy deny it to !;•<: a painting o!' Correggio : 
however, I do not liazard to determine w!io cife 
could h;.vc inaik: fo many beauiiful tjnugs as it. 
CAJiitain-'.. 

in the fame gallery is a boaiuifd! I.ead painted 
on wood; and although Jt is only a hril fketcin, 
ir is ncvertliekl's fo beautifndlj^*»».^. uh ^‘d and. 
eol«»urcd, astogivo every delight, 'fliis liead is 
in. cvrry ifcrpu.:t liniiLir to die other fd' tiiat girl 
’ixiio hoULs in licr li'and a model ut a church at 
I he feet of Saint nemini.ln, of tlic rifbi\l>id paini- 
i)ig of Saint ScbafUaii which is at ihviilcn. 

‘i'lie Cirand Duke (n 'luf'cenv poflches alfo 

>d « 

anotlier painting on canvals, live palms in licight, 
reprefenting tlie Al^adonua on her knees witli the 
J Iiil-J jull born lying; on th-' g'OLiud a 

j ! ncr of the mantle, wkhmir any odier tigure. 

. T:,:-. i:; not the niou beaiitiiul ol the. works (d' 
.t : be'-vmle ibc c'y;;m]ioiiLion eiul dmnery 

.i;t ’n.r hulc iliuhed. lic.id and the hands of 

tin: Madonna are painted wonder!iiliy ; ran with 
leis force than tb.c otlicr daihcai works of <yn 
anihon 

in Romo, in tlu; gallery of the huvi'e of 
na, ispreferved a painting of Correggio on vw'-d, 
whicli Vepred'ents an Kryc with the 

who faints behind a SoUier, and at a d!iian.ee is 
Pilate ; rdl half figures. This paindng lielonged 
t^' Count Prali of .Parma/and app*.-ai\s rather of 
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tlu‘ ftyle of Corrcgp;i<) tfiaii of liis liiglicfl; ^ 

and molt*'I'hfdicil Avle ; l)ut nevertiiclefs it is 
moll: beautiful, of a good cluiradlcr of tfclign, 
fingularly itiipaffccl, and of good colotiring. 
Audin (!:iracci cupravcd it*« 

In the i^alacc of Prince Doria Panphily at 
Rome, aiiipng other cxpdlcut ixiintines, is pre- 
lerved one of C'onvggio not cornpleic, painted in 
didemper upun canvals, wliofe compiolitioii is 
I'icroicid ^‘irtup crowned by Glorv, as i have 
dcfcrilvid' ireatlng of the paintings of 

France. If this painting Is not to he compared 
to t'te higlicil pcrfecllon of the othci^'moil ex¬ 
cellent workii in oil of Correggio, it ihews, ar 
lealC hC great knowledge and merit, and his 
quicknols in painting j and it Ihcws aifo that his 
grace and cxct llcnce arife not; from the length of 
time which he employed in his works, nor in 
the repeated iinpafling of tltC colour^, bur in the 
condltht fyilcni of having always prefent the 
elfccls ot truth : heca'ure aUhonidi one fees in 
that paifiting, titat in feme parts it is (mly' 
fket^lied wiflj while afttk Mack ratlier lightly, yec 
it has all the grace of ihingvS firiilhcd, and witli 
all the knowledge they require. In other parts 
where tb.cro is a little of colour, one fees the 
ulcn of tr-th, atid above all the great knowledge 
of the loroniortenlngs is fiirprifing, cfpecially in 
thoie parts where any mufclc or flelh Is cniinent; 
bccaufo then it goes gradually hiding the other 
fucceffive patts, and clearing the labyrinfn of 
the forms, whioli is :v th'ng very difficult; from 
whence, if ‘ihcrc arc other paintings more beau- 
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. I'lfiil and iiniflicf], in nu one like tliat docr/onc 

ftv.* lu'tior tlic \v()iii.l(.rrn] uKi il of 4 

'rUc Jioin'c (■>]' F*;nbc5iju /dicicntly poilciTcd a 
i'lnall reprcil'iiting tljat pafTage in the 

livang. liU iSaiisi which fays, “ And there 

lni!ow<,;d Idiii a ccrlaiu young masi, iiaving a 
lijit’n cal' alxnit his iiakcd body; and iIjC 

\ uiiut,!; ti'.cn }iold*<*;n hini ; a»id nc Icit the 
{lijcii cintl*, and ilcd fVoiu them jiakedd’ They 
kiv i!;is ]\di;!lnp; went horn one liand to 
jniolficr, .jrui at lail rcinainccl Kngland ; bnr 
■Ltiwly lias been h'-oii ru Rome anot!i<r?*linnIar,‘ 
lii r’JoljA'if n of au iMijililhniinn The (miv d'ftcr- 
y Ill' ll aj-peanvbctvVircn llicm is. tlMt the lafl 
i. pdnied on canvafs, and appears tlie fuidy and 
ikeich of tlje other, bi'«Mul’c here one dli'coveis 


thin 

g wiikli is rare 

in the 

lo. 

Koverihcici's the 

iigiirc 

well 

and \> 1 

.catui- 

col- 

m\d. med 'ihoy;^ 

>; • 
aJl IS 

rc.'iif 

0 and t:a: loah! 
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, wlilcli he end.eavoured to»exti'L.ne hirnieit lioia 
. Ills clothes. *TIic j^oidicr y ho wilh.s -o^ uiTCil 
hirn il-i.ies the'clotirer/willi Ids rfgl.t hand, and 
with the left inakct 5 a iign u\oa\: lo eal! him than 
to arrcil him, and it appears tln.r. lie would willi 
to pcriiiade him frieiully iiot io lly : lids ex- 
prclfion explains tlie char.nllcr o:' (' v ggio, led 
always by tiic aclions ieail' haiih ar.d viiilent. 
Ihom' afar one fees tl.e of Ciniil: hr the 

a6l: when Jutlas kifT-^ hiun, and Id. IVter wlio 
cuts off the car of Malcus. ^ 'The pci ijicdivc 
and dare obfciita; of this* painting an cl the I. Ld! 
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Correggio; but tliat /vliidi one Iicrc, 
knows Qkai'ly to bi: ilic iiion. fingular IS, that he 
had prefenTTHc figure of tlie cldcll Ion of La^cooii 
when he made tjiat of the youth ; becaufe the 
head and all the charaders of his perfon refeinble 
him only the form is more grand, according to 
the hyle of Correggio. 

In Saintf Louis of the French in Rome, there Is 
a little painting of one palm and an half, which, 
they fay, is of Correggio; and reprefents the Ma¬ 
donna of halfjigure, and the child entire, tSaint 
JofephAngels, To me this appears a 
work of Julius Ceftr Procaccini. ^ 

A few years ago was found at Rome, in Uic 
pofTefTton dealer in paiutlng'i, one wliich re- 
prefented the Madonna and Child, and with alitile 
Angel, v(ry like one which vvas engraved by 
iSpicr, with tlic folc dlilcrcucc* that this is lound, 
and the otlier was a fquare long,^ This painting 
was covered with a thick varnifli wdiich much 
obTcurod and b.id tlie beauty of the painting: fcT 
tliat reafon it was fold at a vile firlce to or-c 
Calanova/a Venetian, who cleaned It very well, 
but not without injuring tlia^ • flower of the 
colours iiicdl adherent to the^yarnlfh. The pof- 
fef'or carried that painting for fale to Drcfdtn, 
where probably it is how to be found. 

'The King of Spain poHcfTes tw^o fmall paint¬ 
ings of (iorreggia. The firlP reprefents Jefus 
Chrifl? praying in the garden, with an Angel on 
high, who, with the left hand, points to him the. 
cr ils, and thi;: crow n of thorns, which arc in 
thade upon the grohnd, and one ifcarcciy difeover? 
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tlicnn,; and witft tlic right fhcws, 5h graceful 
lorcdiortetung, the Heavens, as .lie faiJ It to 
he thii Vvili of the l ather that he flioulJ accept 
the pafiions: in fadl:, one foes that our Lord, with 
open amis, /liews to accept it. iThe moil fm- 
gular pair of this piece, befides tlie Excellent cx- 
eemion of the painting^ is tlic fiyle yjith which 
is marjared tlve dare oi)k:urc; hecaufe lie ri:rured 
there tliat (^hriil received tlic iiglit froT. Heaven, 
;;nd to tJ-e contrarv the /vigcl from (Ihrift. At 
a difunce, and in tlic loweft place,•:*«?>.<Diw 
cinles in t;ic niofl be iutiftil and graceful attini les, 
and furlle.jiT/ii is tlic ennvJ of the niinlflers of the 
ar."ed. Idiev rclatb tiiat Correggio gave thcit 
]> liming to his apoLliccaiy for lour 'crowns, 
wiiieh he was indoi>ted to him for mcciiciiie ; and 
t];.u a iiule after it whs fold for five hundred; and 
llnally Count Pyrriis Vifeonti I'old it to the Mar- 
<piis of C^'amarena,'governor of Milan, for fevcii 
hundred and fifty gold clouhlooiis, who hoffght it 
in commifRon for Philip'IV. It is preferved at 
rin-cfcnt in the Royvil Palacd at Madrid, 'wiih the 
.eilccm that it merits^ ai^d it Is no ways injured, 


as forne havefalfely fuppoled. 

The fccoiul paintiifg reprefonts tlio Madonna 
who dreffes the Child ; a work of a Ryle le{« com- 


pletc, but ncvertholeis fufficiently beantltul, won- 
doriully impallcd, ;ind of admirable deilicacy. At 
a didance is Saint Jofeph, jdnning a boanJ, fo ;f-vcll 
degraded in the contours, that- it fhcws plainly 
Cor/cggio was a very gi'cal mafter in the know¬ 
ledge of that part of painting.whi'ch tliey call 
al'r/ti/ />/^3^f(.7lv/j;*bcca.ufc the things w'hich he 
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wiftjed to rcprefcnt as lecii at‘ a diflancc, he > 
has not orr^M?i;ulcd lighter than the painters do 
at prelent, but he lias diminllhcd allb the Kghts, 
lightened the con'toiirs, and confuj'cd the forms 
by means of the diftance | and all 'withoiii ever 
departing froNn the limits of truth. 

d’he Duke of Alva has^q. painting of Corroggin, 
of figures iiftlcjels than natural, ]'iaintcd on can- 
vafs, and rtprefents Mercury, who teaches Cu¬ 
pid to read in tlje prefence of Venus. 7'his lalt 
figure taa«^rr['ecuii:inty of having win<p, and a 
bov/ in the left hard : it is hcaiitlfiil, and one 
plainly cliicovers that Correggio, in c*'«:ciuing it, 
had prefent the Apollo of the Villa of Alcdi^'i, 
w'hicli is now at Florence. The Cnr-id expreik''. 
all the iimoccnce ol Jil& :{<;c:: the hair hs rich and 
v/onderfuily executed', it appears that one fec^ 
the epidermis; and it is finiihed without appealing 
dry. His little wings are Iike‘tHore t>l neilling 
birds,^wlio hid lo.ivc the ihin vifible, and the 
fjuiils of the f. at hers. Wlicncvcr Correggh^ 
painted tvlngs, he attached tlicin in the iauK. 
inanhcr as In tins paiKLb’g/placing them imme¬ 
diately behind the ihoulders, in a manner that 
they united fo well with th*e llefh, that they cf- 
feQlvely appeared as a member united with tlie 
fuperior part of the acromion ; from whence the 
deccafed Duke, wlio was the poffelhir of that 
paitttiiig, was riglit in tciling me that the wings 
of that Cuplti were k) well titiiated, that if it were 


poflibje that a child co&ld be born with wings, 
lie could not lia^e thepi in any^other manner* 
(Icncraily other painters wiiomake wings, at- 
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tacli them fo cnrclclsly, that they appear truly fic¬ 
titious, Mercury is rcprcfcntcd aca a youth who 
has iitot ycl clone growing, and of an innocent 
chara^ltr. That painting is* iindouhtedly ori¬ 
ginal ; not only because it difcovcrs the loverc'gn 
excellence of C'orreggio, but alfo fora correction 
lufilcicinly vifiblc in the arm of Mercury, that 
was originally covered with a blue cloth ; and 
one didinguifnes it, as the colour appears through 

that which was afterwards laid over it. I men- 

** 

tion this circmnflance becaufe therow?x^j,ls ano¬ 
ther finiilar jn France, which has not this correc¬ 
tion, and' miglit be a copy.^ or a fecond. 1 his 
of the Duke of Alva was* bought by one of his 
anceftju'.s at .London, t(^pvt]ler with an alTortment 
of the ianious Ara'/zi of KaphacI, at the falc of 
the furniture of ihe’unliappy Charles I. after he 
was !)eheaded- 

In tiie grand veftry of the Kfcnrial, is prclervcd 
a painting on canvais, ot ligures three palms in 
height, and rcprcfeiits Chrill with the Magdalen, 
'■‘^vhen he lavs to her, K.-d* ms li})i{(rrc. • 'Ihis is a 
" painting of the lame- (tyje>»of that ot tlie hlafionna 
and Child, whic'ii is at Florence, and of which I 
have already given the defcriptlon. 
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REFLECTIONS 


i;roN’ TTiE 


i-XCP:LLf.XCE*OF CORREGC; lO. 


I 


■MITATION, which is the greatefL difhculry 
of the art, having been coiK^ucrcd by fonic abic 
profclTofs, fuch as Mahicclo, John Bel lino, and 
Andrew, Mantegna, who found the mode of ex- 
prtfling tiiedlfterent plains,' forcihnrtenings, and 
hack grouuils ; thofe who canie after, fncli as 
I.eonardo da Vinci, recer IVrugiiuis, Chirlan* 
daio,Kind l^'a-hcr Bartholomew of Saint Mark, 
found lefs obthu'les. I’hc two lird added a cer¬ 
tain grac’», the third a little more knowledge in ihv.. 
compoiltion, and the hd\^a majelly and artiiicc in, 
the clare ohrcin c and diapery, which was till then 
unknown. But ilnee nothing in this world is 
invented and pcvfedcd at the fame time, the afore- 
faid artihs could not follow that cafe (the fure* 
countcrfigtt of pcrfcdlion in^yhe art), to which 
^fwards arrived in different degrees Michael 
igelo, Titian, (‘Jiorpjone, and the divine Ra«» 
^phael, who in himfeif akne re-nnited all the turrits 
which his picdeocffors had poirefTed in feparate 
parts, and reduced painting to the higheR degree 
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.of perfeclion under the rippearancc of oafc. It 
does great honour to mankind, tliut with fuch a 
genius and fuch vile materials as iimple earths, 
dilieinpercd and extended lip.oit a plain furfacc, 
]ic could 'know how to imitate all the works of 
the Creator, and the cfTc^ils and paflfons of man¬ 
kind. ^ • 

But although painting was arrived to a degree 
fo eminent, by the terrible forms of Michael 
Angelo, by the true tonC;? of the colouring of 
I'ician, and by the perfed exprehio'n ^”id natural 
grace of Raphael, it wanted notwirb!hindIn<r, al¬ 
ways fomf^fhing, that is to fay, a complex or dif¬ 
ferent excellencies, Which is the extreme cd liu- 
]nati perfecllon. Tliis complex is in Cchrcggio, 
who to grandeur and truth united a clm i^iia ele¬ 
gance, w'hich generafly bears the name of tallc, 
and which fignifies the proper and determinate 
charader of things,» excluding all the indiliercnt 
]xu'ts, fuch as the infipid and ufelers. ^ 
Correggio was the fir{l*who painted with the 
,vie\v of delighting the fightlmd tiie fouls of fpec- 
j::itor8, and direlfled all iJiiq parts of painting to 
this end. However, as every painter endeavours 
in his works to content himielf, and to imprint 
in it his genius, one might canje<£lure, that 
'Correggio pofTefied vciy delicate fenfibility", a 
tender and afiedionate heart, and a dc^Hiveaver- 
lion to things rough and harlh; fo that if others 
had paihted to fatisfy their mijids, he labour¬ 
ed fer the. fatisfadion of^ihis heart, and accord¬ 
ing to his own fenfations; from wlTcnce he be¬ 
came in the whole the painter of the Graces. No 
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one, either before or after, has a/rived like him to 
the art of the tpiich of the pencil; but above all, 
he lias fucceeded \vondcrfull)r in the knowledge 
of dare obfeure, ,and in giving relief to things, 
having eafily found the juft medium between the 
powerful fty^e and the terrible, or tlic pleafing 
and weak | among the fpacious and plain, and 
little relieved flyle, and that which contracts too 
niudt the lighfc, and degenerates into ininutisc, 
finally, none knew like him how- to unite light 
and ihade, HeMnderftood the degradations oi 
thefe, SiJthdr r,e|iedions in the ftiade,, without 
aft'edation, bccaufe he employed them in a man¬ 
ner, as if the bodies had been, mirrors. . 

The iiiveniians of Correggio are ingenious and 
beautiful, and often [loctical, and Iiis conipbli- 
tlons arc always founded on. truth, and the good 
efFed of dare obfeure, lb that from the firft lines 
he began to introduce it with the fi^olours, think¬ 
ing np^ only of imitation of truth, but of the 
cliftribution of all the parts which ought to enter 
into his works. To this end, I believe, he painted 
his (Icetches in colours, Jiolding* as a principal 
view the appearance winch a painting makes at* 
firft: fight, becau;e the other parts pf painting cant 
convince, but not perfuadc or^ of the goodnefs 
of a work, when ic does not pleafe. It appears ■ 
that.he did not regard fo much certain rules, 
which have fo much credit in the modern 
fchools, althouglijic pundually obferved all that 
which refpeds the contrapofition, and the pon- 
traft: of thcifigures and their members; fo it ap¬ 
pears, that continued variety was his fundamental 
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rule, ^Vhich be o^oferved not in llicfe and other 
partiJ, but in the whole. , 

With regard to the contrail and the variety of 
the direiftions.of the membcni,, one fees by his 
moft perfect works* tiiat always when he couldg 
he gave to thefe memlJers a little foi»elhortening, 
and feldoni made his furfaces parallel; which 
gives a wonderful eifc£lf*ta all his ccftnpolitions. 

It is neceflary however to confefs, that fome- 
times (although feldoni) fearching with too 
much earneftnels the variety <tf the fituations, 
particularly that of the hand$jj|^ye him ascertain ‘ 
affedtation of grace which doe^ hot appear na¬ 
tural; a dete«3: which Raphael always avoided. 

Some have taxed Correggio with little ex- 
adluefs of delign; which is, rigoroufly fpealdng, 
a falfc accufation. • 

It is how^ever true that he did not choofe the 
obje<fls in fofm^ Ib fimple as the ancients, nor 
the mufcles fo marked as Michael Angeloi nor 
made pomp of the knowledge of nudity, like the 
Florentine School.- Except that, lie ^defigned 
moft correctly ihe olyeds he had to reprefent, 
*nor in any of his» originarworks does one find 
any thing which one might call incorred. 

Above all, it will be fiifficient to eternalize hid 
• glory, that the Caraccls, and, particularly Han¬ 
nibal and Lewis, formed their ftylc* of dcfign 
upon that of Correggio, as one might fee by all 
the works that they did before they came to 
Roiije. 

It appears as if Correggio had ccwifidercd all 
the forms of nature, whiefr were nqt dtered by 
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artifice, as if tlicy were com'pofcfi of curved,, 
concave, and coiivejv lines, and that they could 
vary Only in their fize or proportions; lb that he 
avoided all that which was angular, and in con- 
fequence, minutiae and drynefs, in which error 
generally fell the painters of the anterior fchools. 
if\voidipgt therefore ftraight lines, he chofc .aU 
raoft always the curveef or ferpentinc, like the 
letter S; and with that he thought to give greater 
grace; having withot,^t doubt ohferved, that the 
difference the dry and beautiful ftyle qF 

the ancients is? jillfecipally becaufe the contours 
arid the forms-bf the firft are cOftnpofed of 
ffraiglit, and fome curved* and convex lines, 
whilfl: theTebond is foicly varied with curves: 
libr dicl th% ancients do this from capiicc, or fron'i 
prcdilciJ^ion of tafte, but from the prcciie iinita- 
tfbh of truth, and the knowledge of anatomy 
and the ffriidurc of the human body, whcl*e^ the 
obKcfsenefs of the muffles, and the variety of 
their pofitions upon tire -tort unfit y -of the bone, 
form that.alternadve''of curve: and fmee 
‘/ahdpmufcular bodies ^^ve.alwa/s mote conve::s, 
forms, and, thefe .larger in th? concave, to the 
; conti^yHhe jeelile liave lefs cbnyeiVity, and the 
grcateft ’coitCayky; for that reafe^: Gorreggro pre¬ 
ferred the rniddle-way, without ever departing* 
bv’ that frorh truth. 

. it IS not ealy to determine if the knowledge of 
jlaijeibbfcure, and* the imitation of truth? in that 
p^rf'hayc conduced C($rreggio to the know-ledge 
of ijjtefbnds and contours, and of their interior; 
and if .by any other way,, or by the ftudy of that 
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piincij^al part of^paluting, he obtained that per¬ 
fection wliich one adniirrs in hls;worky. 


It certain that, after Raphael, no one under- 
flood pcrfi'/cftivc better than which has lb 
much: contributed to the defigu of his naked 
hgurcs, and that no one, except perhaps IViicliael 
Angelo, knew like Correggio the fciencc of 
tlie and conRhi^fion of ?he liuinaa 

figure. ‘ QJare obfeure is fo infcparalde from de- 
fign, that the one cannot perfectly cxift without 
tjie other; becaufe, defign bdng. deprived of 
clafe obfcotecan only reprefentakind ofte^lion,* 
parallel the furface upoi\;Whlch one paints, 
nor will ever attsve to exprefs the true form of 
tilings. Correggio knew how to unite thele two 
([iiahties wkli fo much perfe^ion, that - one fees 
them combined in lii« works the fame as in na¬ 


ture; and it appears impoffible tijat he had been 
able to attain t*hvi fo egreglouHy without liaving 
much fiudied relief, and fculj>turc, becaulii pure 
truth without the aforcfakl lludics would not be 


Jifctiicient to tcaeli a thing fo difficult; ai\d for that 
^cafon rviicl'iaer^ Angejo pioclelled firft in earth, 
or in wax, thofc^figures wliich he had to piilnt; 


as he himielf reiers in a letter to Varchi: nor be- 


ibre Him was there a painter who dared to ufe 
*forcIIiOrtenings and contradions and exicnlions 
of the mufcics, and oi the ionns oi the ecnMc 

• ‘O 

to the circumference, as he did. 

From whence, if, in mc^klliug, Buouarroti 
taught tlus fly le, which As natunilly his it 
not be furpriiing lliat the kirov^Icdgi! oi beauti¬ 
ful contours, and the grand ilyle juf» Correggio 

VOL, HI, « E 
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arife from tlie fame origin^ that fc, from the fliidy f 
of 1't‘iic^ and ^modeiling Jus hgures: It. being:*'=- 
known to us that he iilccl \AiQ plajytCiJ, • 

Iks ides that }>art of clarc obieiu e which, regards, 
thr cxpreiTlou of the rorina, Correggio was 
]'>eri<jr lo'.iii 6tp.Lr,paintgi'B, in llic general, cUre ob-,; 
feurc 5 is, in tlie general diipoia} of, lights-/' 
aiuJ ll'.'adcs/bccaufe tliai lame gradation.which 
I’.fed in one pa,-*r, oriii oneiigurc; he u|ed Vdb in* 
au entile piece, tliilnb^uliug the lightf in fuch.a 
inanoer that tbeSirfi is only one;; 'ahd the 
.fruiy hcTald of the fecond, and the others. Thus 
i,-' Liv jlirttle all,Varied, but fometinies with force 
aval kiuieiurios with .grandeilr, and many liuves 
o>;ly by ^he qualiry of thb colours of whirh they 
.'oe eouipoicd.. He inaniLed the coiurad:^. vith 
over put. the..grericcil dares in contra^' 
to ti»e greatedv.obicureSj^Vvii!iout.fonniiig 
do-ncihing wlilcU^^ouId talc fc'«nf ti'.eir affxjrity, 
p: ydaowig them by ih.c fulo <d’ foincTgryatcr fhade. 
”v^c'i^‘uc'h t/j/t, - he coivbccTcd that a]I.hodie,i^ are oh 
-ioe’i a that.'ihej(;do-.not rciain all the rayx'- 

of lig.hr v- hkfi they ;*aii-.{ tfuit they fpr^ad ’ 

ornjfiec; o-.c major parr at ail iloos, Aceortling^,tp 
rue I'.gii. o Lii theiuperbcc ^for whi,ch th^y;; 

. Cf’.:eM ni.-aj'krdv to' liiix witli-the' li^ht 'ffiadi’S 
y. i)-'. 1 - .;'r in i-io nnil^ of illununatcd hf)dics. 

i. '<;;•■y w <‘.'derful:y uiidpn'lootk^thc , 

r.:i }. iv.; of t;c],;rc c?breure:;-^n4.edioursy but'.. 
\v'd:.L‘t tlie etiiiicni of t<»ii3,e vtTv inod 'ru, /. 
]'n’iUie!'S; uu.- ;td,ly uxxiLn'flood .(he, giadaiipnt of 
the ii.i.s. OiU i]-* lia.d.-bchde^ oblerved, that if, 
in liaiure, dlkides lufc tlicir foJ^ce in dillau.ej 
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• lights lofe It much more; and that little thlrifrs 
are the' lirft to be confufed. Ffom whence he 
iiifenlid, that'the contours languifh and arc loll 
at a little diftance, terminating lu pure roinls, the 
laft'c^remcs of bodi«s which one canuot jvjr- 
feSly fee. ' With regard to colours, lie knew very 
well thofe which lofe iypre or lei's tln.»r aidviiy 
in the intermediate ambient. In Ihoit, he pe-r- 
f’eclly 'poflblfcd that art by which painting dc- 
liglits and deceives the lenics. 

■His colouring k moil hcauViftd, but .appears 
alfo more fo from the perfedl gradaiiun oi’ the 
tints, and*that pleafing and diligent manner of 
impafting his paintings, which added ri> his 
iiinple colours a certain clearnefs to be found in 
(lonxggio alone; ib tiiat, in his works, one can.- 
tmt derennino wiictllcr lie were mol'c excellent or 
inteiligeut either in the forms, the colouring, dare 
obicurcy.or in*th*c irianncr of extending the co¬ 
lours; heC.iufe whot-ver confiders all th:!l, will 
iiiul that he was equally . mailer iu. all theic 
and thiir^iii ali he huS made the moil i)ro- 
•found rcilcdioiiSj Whilt* arduous iludy c'oes k 
not require to poircfs an art ,io ilifticiilt, and to 
form a habit of'x>"prkiug with fo much excel- 

• lence! 

It is certain, that he who polTefes in perfec¬ 
tion tlie grealdl ntirt^hcr of tlie parfs of paint¬ 
ing will’be iTojimd the moil excellent; aiuUit is 
alfo certain, that Raphael and’Goneggio arc for 
that reafou the two greateft painters; and thefe 
efpecially arrived to'the ‘accom^lilhmcnt of e.x- 
p^rdlhig in on^ folc point all the ‘apparent and 
'k ..V.E'i; 
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pleaiing cffcds of nature* It U true, that Tit'ant. 
was lb great a ^nailer in colouring,, that,, by bi»v 
tints, lie merited the firfl rank in that pant; ,but 
he did not poUefs that perfei^ gradation, .which 
cxprdils tile iiioli delicate, aud almoft 'infenfible 
ibrins; and*which contributes 
tation of ^ruth, and fometimes more thaneoloiitfc 
iiig itfclf: lind by that we fee that many work&; 
of Correggio done in frcfco, with a tpne.of the 
tint low and pallid, Cv|n cncliant by tranfporting 
the fpcdatoi: from the jdca of fidion to that , of 
truth; which is the primary end every pointer 
ought to aim at,' ■ 

Correggio was the fkft Who made drapery 
enter in*the invention of^ compolition; cither in 
the effciSt of dare, cbfeure, colouring, jmd f'f 
harmony, as for iht diredion and contrail. ’ He 
took kfs care of each particular fold, fhant)f the 
inafs of the drapery ;\from whence he opened a 
iK;\v way of difpcfing well tiie drapery, in large 
works: and in that lie was very wdl imitated by 
Lanfranco and. others.' - .. r . ‘ ■ 

I have faid that Gwegf^io. timtcdly poflclfed 
thofc various parts of -painting which fmgly 
have made illjuftripus painfeers?^; as truth’ ahd- 
grace made. Raphael illulirious, chcerMhefe 
l.conard, imp^thing Giorgione, and colouring, 
Titian, 1 cnnfeff?, however, tliat in e^b of thefe 
things feparately, he was .excellent; than- 
rl'.em. He knew, nptwjih(landihg,;;liow to unite 
the whole as they are iiv- naturei/ai&d to, tempe¬ 
rate, by his hiodoft adjl fo^fcgemusv tbdfo^^^ 
are very vfol^nt, -a'nd to ;cbmb^ne with h\& 
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pliilofbpbical li’nllerftandihg; fo that whatever 
he knew h'oxf fb exprefs feparatefy, he wilhcd iq 
fee amtedj and he'fuccceded in it. 

But however great I confidcft: Correggio,^! do 
not ftill think him greater than Raphael, it is well 
known that his paintings are more etjual in the 
execution^'and more e:jqmfitc; but witli all that 
he did n<jff poilcfs in fo fiigh a degTe*c of excel¬ 
lence as'Raphael, the cxpi eflions of the afFcdious 
of the mind, wdiich is reaU/ that which gives the 
greateft n^blenefa to painting, and^fs equ^^l to the 
impreffion, whicii eiocpience and - poetry make 
on tlie miads of men. 

Raphael therefore painted with more excel¬ 
lence the effe<fls of the mind, and Corrtggio the 
efrc(3i|| of bodies. In viewing a painting of 
Raphael, one feels ‘more than that which one 
fees!' aisd in one of Correggio, the eye fees more 
than the mind*can* comprehend; and the .fenfcs 


remam fufpehded, and the heart enchanted. 
Correggio appears finally* the paintfr of Grace. . 

Raphael '^s any thing Tuperior to Correggio, 
•this is much more than dU the'others who’came 
after him. Until his lime, painting always 


gained: he completed it, and was ihc meridian 
, of the art: from that point it always went de« 
clinihg, nor do wx know how to be able to 
fe^-eftabihh it; much lefs liow to Improve it; 
unlelV .there fome great genius* who 

knows how to unite the betiutles of the «nncients. 


and* thofe of Raphael,* Correggio,^ and Titian, 
’Srvith tbe tr^th qf aaWe.• 

The khowiedic? which we have* of the great 

tt 
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anJ intcrwrcing life of Corrc^j;io, is confined,- 
ccifiillt] .ind‘Contiadidtory. Neither the lite^* ^ 


rati. Cl* I nnttis, who have written the Uves of 
Artifo, hd\o done him that which, he^ 

mtmed . Ill the mean thiic, he was w’onhy that 
form one fhbuld li.ive taken care to inform himfclf 


» , V " 

x\t 11 of i}\e cirtumRances of a niun^ to w-hom thfe* 
nobjc ait of painting owes fo much. This neg- 
ligemc ii not only an hiju Tice to hi& memory, 
hut a great lo’*^ to coipmumty; bccaufe there Is 
nothin^?; which fttmulate’s geniufes fo much as the 
hiRories of great men; and often by thefe means 


the \lcvS' ot fclf-love and ambition, change their 


nature, and are converted into viituc. for this 


leafon, k has appeared fo me proper to examine, 
as well as I -have been able, this phenomt|^ou ol 
tlie pi^oriai IliRory, to rj^nteJy in Tome manner 


the injuRice which has forgottln Gorrcg^l&, 3)y 
writing with too much proiWity the lives of in¬ 
finite sethei painter*?, from which no inftru£lion, 
utiKtyf or delight, can atrlve. 

It h very ulcful that mt n live in the belief tiSki. 
merit IS the origin ofvhonour and fortune: by 
tills ineans’they *iro urged on to Follow it. How^* 
ever, ^it ifif accidents which generally decide the 
fate of men; aud'fhe fame virtue in different, 
times and plaCcs prodtu cs different < ffedts. An¬ 
thony Allegri wa*5 horn in too confine^ ^ country, 
and^w^s inermed by his talent and ^niMs 

to love, arid 10 the^defitc of knowledge, and 
contrary to luxury “and Vattlly ought’ftot, 
therefore, td 'co%^ "gw 

world} and -if ImWs*i!<^dcfty would have 




philofophiplr genit'.'s,: .4 ' 

drag hitn there 

he muftMve been little Mfi^t .tQ fe, w|a^hy 
and coiirtczans, and. of wn^fc ft)rgott^n, , j;,V o e 

who. praife 


^,L, _„„f'.,K!rrv Treats.. ,wlicn .fipan Was 
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%^he retir^ent In. which I hav^ fa|c}-^^tfeggi 0 :> 

!• A ^ ^ ^3 JrtsibiLf^ LiK A >% Mft !>« .d^ ' A. A ’ utw.flSwdHh^ *4 . 
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infolitied; of Cor^cgglojx-and ^ain^/ 

'Crs of'homWiciy'.' •' ;This 
tXim envy, \^liich'Th,<^ 
truth U) that alfo iS th^ thinga- v 

refpe<StLt}|; C^aeggio, «^^cU * ^.. thj) 5 igl;.;df. coiw . 

fequ^ti.^c^"an4 ia tlic dcfenpiiohi»:Oi|lur^ ': 

Vafan %ca^S, with equivocation, lat^r fays the . 
truth,, 'as ^jqe ;j»ight fce'^ in the relation vvhieH he 
.givS dfe thofe which' ..fetreggio painted for the 
Duke of Haht)i% and ;on; other ocearidns, 

. \Vhcii;r^a%i ^|ay%< that Gtirreggio",^^ more' 
merit 4^*'exec.a]Ewm in design, 1 believe he 
>vquT 3 nptvri& ^ he undcHfood that he. defiigned 
i!i^ bui^.hat, from an effect >f fe}f-love, he dc- 
lighe^: apd .^fludicd that mpft in his,4>ai,nt- 

in^. . -.TTufean^ with 

dilhciilt^ that any other defigned li&e^them ; and 
for , that reafon, I helleyp ■ diai Vafari . would 
wiili to {a^ .th^t Xofr^ggih. did n^ defign likgp» 
Michael A flgeJo,.. ,t^ hereof .his country. This 
is confirmed;,Jky w|iat Vac Tahu\. .Y^fap fays, epn* 

•f^*n\nar tliai* Hipfic rv<l- ■C^r 4 i 5 fe<!*r^VA'’*ir/* /'tip\T»A.':lla ‘ 
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of a inallcr/'’ The fliheiihift^^an' eonfines hfe^= 
ielf to praifc^'ahpbft'pnty ih^rhxccllepcer^with^ 
whkK Correggio paiUf^'? and^t i^v.v^T 
ftrap'gCthati beforer|s.j^|nyhe'' 
foupd^ily, -feig^-’ 
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Thisls'a jgroCsr^rror j becaufe, 
aUKough ^ii^4,;can dcJ ft6\'on ’iyho 

refle^^lj pap. perfUaAsd that'^^jsatas fufficienr, 
without great ‘ To iubiime 

as reg^io Wjipj*' at "tlfe age of thirty years^ 
had formed a tipw ftyl^i'atid'iadre pfcqulfite thaa 
waa. ever fexjown before him* i Michael Aftgelo, 
\\dio had a genlhs* did hbt owe the 

whole of the art to his natural abilities j tior^with 
theie ^Ipne cdhld he have found the 
exceed. thfe limit# of. that vdry fefvil^ ftVle 

which. till then*'reigned 
great ftudy^', and the ‘ oblervations ’ 6 (", the an-? 
cient ftatues^ ^piuld he have beonj, perhaps;^' more 
than equal to- a. ponfiftello, and a ’^Thilberu. 
Raphael himfcif Has left in his works the 
of hiij ftudies; .and without the leffons'bf’Father 
Barthokmy, V. ipd the; fight, of tjic: wprkS . of 
IVlIchael Angpfe,, £Wad tfeolp we. 

Ihoiild not time havc ehfbykd hls .iyondcr- 

lul paintings* 1 conclirfcV 



tives by which have hof a faithful and.cir^ - 
• cumftantkr hiftory' of ^^he ’Ufrpf (JorJ^ioV 1 
liaveA'fa^ that which Jj''knoW)\addkig’tiifc con- 
je^ure#^^ me iWoft^rOb^ ^ 'I 

have.dpkrihed.'h^’’wcixk^ ^hb^^eateft exa^- 

V'N&tutiS cSrmcn an^^tC',','-. - ‘ ‘ 
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nefs this fliort account would pcituit; and 1 have 
cxatnifu?d tho^ degree of merit of this great man 
in all the parts of painting* Notliing remains, 
now to fay, only That Correggio is the modern 
Apelles, btcauL* in compajifon with him he has 
podeiTed the'higheft grace in the art* and with- 
his lingular works he has taught the perfedion 
which we have to fearett iit the execution o|* 
painting, to the end that we might finally ar¬ 
rive to know when wc,may with propriety call a 
work c^jmpletei 
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anteceden;!’ memoirs. 


jVIkngs, as has been fakl, compofed thefc 
m moirs u> fupply'thc dcf'evCl:> in the life of Gor- 
as vM'itttn by VaVid ; and as there arc many 
vdia* fr ;in tljc credit of this author, and of his 
Auiu/tatois, V, ili tKinV that thclc may be calum- 
ntiN to diferedit them, 1 conceive theft* notes nc- 
ctfihn% in eVder* that the reader ijtay be able to 
judp^e on which fide the truth is* ^ 

What Vafari lay> of Corrcc;^io in general, is 

* *A'idcnt cvmlulion and cohtradiCliao. He makes 
Correg'^io to have* a tttnid foul, and fo touch a 
friend to parfimony, that in cnidcquence of his 
avarice he beeame more miferable than it is 
polfiblc to exprefs, > ’ 

The works of Correggio, and the expences 
tK^t attended thjsm, contradl^ thlsTuppofcd ava¬ 
rice ; * nay," even prove that he was of inoft 
liberal tWfp of fmtJmotit; and l^ftly, that he was 
n<k'pco)?,‘ labours did not reader him fo 

aathef W©uld*gcneraliy wifli 

* US I 

^ ■ ti 
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’. A$ & Vaftri-ftiys,' thit Cdtrcgglo yirik 
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.painter 

Hiekdchojic, who^ according to tlic judgment of 
all the world, comfyoTed moil cheerfiiUy ; and 
by xvbiet^ bc'meritiVd from the public the title of 
Painter o£ the Graces: nor is. it'confident even 

T ’ • 

with ibc fame * Valarij who lays, It is held as 
certain,. that: no one tliipofed his. colours better 
than hiju j nprewith gi^aief delicacy. No artifl 
painted with ffiore relief; fuch was the foftnefs 
of the Befh which be\ executed, and#ihe grace 
with which' he finiflied his works. In deferibing 
the piiQiine-at Parma he fubjnins -~“ Near this 
place is a‘ child who laughs fo naturally that it 
moves to laughter tvbofocv^r viexvs it; nor is 
there any one lb melancholy, .who, on viewing it, 
does trot; immedijitely', become ^cheerful, ' Are 
thefe cheetfulheifo, thefe.'gaieties of colouring, 
from' a painter fo melancholic iu his art 

Valari in continuation fays, CoiTcgg??? 
had i<?ft fiOmlkrdy. and' haa 'vHlted Rome, he 
would have' perfiitmed miracles,; . becaufe Ms 
perforrnance^ being ^a^ing inerted 

the rehiains of antiqhjty, ot the good Works 
of the moderns, h hecel]k|cny folibfe; that if he 
had “ feeh thvm, he would fiaire 
prqyeS his own works, and, by pipceedihg.froiu 
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even jflthough hd had not been there, it is evident 
that he knew and profited himfeifjof the antique. I 
he’glad to know what miracles lie would 
have done,and wdiat things (asyafari thinks)could 
have been added to the pidlores of Correggio; 
and 'what, conception he had of the works of that 
artifl who aflerts, that one could have uifinitely 
improved them. Tor *me, I Ihould'fiold a man 
the moft extraordinary who coukl be capable of 
telling me, and much more of perfuading me, of 
the defedls of that painter. And if he diould 
jidd tlie knowledge of painting better th^n him,* 
I flionld efleem him the greaied artill upon earth. 
It i'l not lefs extraordinary, that one who painted 
like Vafari, found it Ib^ealV, intinitcly jto amend 
t.ie works of Correggio, Upon the qneftion fo 
dil’putcd, if Correggio ,\vos at lloine, and if he 
improved himfelf from ‘lie piClures of rvleiozzb 
of korli, wiiUh.werc in the ancient ciimxh of 
tluj Holy Apofltes, I fay fcliat carious picli^rcs cut 
Irpin tliat tribune now * 0 x 1*1 ici the Vatican,, in 
apartment \vhe*e Bcncdicf Xiil. lived ; and 
which now is the lu’biuitionot rhe Cardinal iielada, 
Librarian ; wherb the curious wdil be able to con¬ 
front them with thofe ot Correggio. 

1 he manner of the .dcfjgn of Correggio did 
not pleafe Vafari, fmee in a marginal note he 
remarks, that he j;xcciied more in coJoiirlng than 
in defign; and immediately in the.' text he ex- 
cufes Him', on account ot the^^fEculty of poflef-, 
ling all the parts of* an* art fo cxtenlHe as that ot 
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This 4>eoes of critkifm means not otherwilii( 
tliaii that Correggio did not dcfign in the manner^ 
that Vafari' did^ and. that he feleded different 
:ibrms from either ♦Vafari or his fchooh " The Ofie 
held asgoQci aU coatortiocts, .and deligned every!; 
thing with fbree and'energy, arfoganti/difplayr'^ 
ing hi$ fkhl in anataihy, whilft the other was. 
all ioftnefs,*? fwectne%: and grace j hot 'in Im* 
map Her, Coireggio was as able a defigner as the 
inolt able Tukanand the fame Vafari confeffes 
that hi§ 4eligfes'arc of .a good talks that they 
have'gmcei%’and of a mafter. • 

'The annotator of Vaferi goes iou«h further 
tiian him,;- adurijig. lis that if the Ciaraccis had 
Te|yarntc4. i;W/IVibune of St. John at I'urn?a, 
r’lvhich they fed already copied from tlic original, 
that .althonghahey had rema'ined .inferior to Ci.-r- 
reggfein'thechlouringi they wbtild have equalled, 
if 'not'fnrj>afied him in dcfign.* ‘The Caratcis, 
Yvho^wfei’e.rof , fome confequence in the world hy 
hatving {iudfcd or imhakd Correggio, w'cre Uif- 
ficiently mpdeft not to alpirc to fiich an eurST- 
. giuin,* and^^ob able i;\^ their profcllion not to 
know the mj$mt of ^hclr m4kr. ...Vahui, after.hav- 

■* I • ■ I * * » "" '' * 

;ing exhibit<^d.to:hsthfipufifenimi^^^^ of (.'orreggio, 
the', obfcujfitydh which he/fupjmfcd to have 
Mved, andihat his tnifery could not be exceeded, 
informs us,,*that the/Duke of i fis Jantua chofe him 
to pawpictures worthy the acceptatke of 



jpirf .11*11 ft ^-'.r,' «!... ■•} 

" i“ 

Rpnaaao^ , , 

jt UQt^pofliblc thatWafarf-’i^ujid^iOT 
them, ,iipr co^ld. iave becn.>weH ihibtined ,,6f 
whaJf he wltes, 'becaiVvK hls; relation accpjrds in 
nothing, with the truth.; The^Barfae iie caHs 
Venus, and (ays that in that pij&ure thetlatiiifcape 
was the mpft'.beautifur*that any Lombard had 
ever, painted, ;%dieri there is ndt a thadq.W 'Pf a 
landfeape in that pidure^y and^ iubjolps, .That 
wriieh .gave the more grace to thsi,:Venues, was 
a clean and limpid ftream"which ran ampngft 
fome lockr* bathing her^feet. This might in 
part apply to the as one. may fee by the 

tlrfcriptidn wiiich Mengs gives of' it, ar/d' in the 
pi int takei-v from this pidurO ; but in the Danae, 
wlikh ..^Vafari- calk .Venus, one buds nothing at 
all of "this; and. he who .wHImay fee it in two ■ 
copies of this ^idare fufiiciently .exad, wliicli 
are in Rome, one in the. houie .of the ^ilnca 
Santa Croce, and ^thc that of the Mar- 

ch’efe Orijr.i do Cavalieri. * 

• Vafavi alcrilfes to 'Corfteggio, the painting of 
the/Eributie of the at Parma, when that 

Du'jm^^cv had;a Tribune painted by Correggio; ■ 
]t was certainly in the church of St; Jolihj, by 
the fame^.mifiake Valari -places. in .the; .abbVe- 
uaentioned tw pidafes la i?»il.by Cor^ 

reggib, whkh-ih.ive always bee|v ia St^. lohAfi?; 


art ’Gc^^i9ggi'd'|)ainte<>'haiS'- The - 

k tVue I but k appdSts ridiculous that Chfr^glo 



having::fo tniicli merit, m the ■ 'bth^r ?ii0t:e:;pfeh}d 
parts, .he (hoiiid afied^dly praire'vthtetttflm^: 
abiiitvi ■ ■•■ . ■ ■;, V 

;..• After ■the.' cooft^&|a^.^nd'^J0r4€#^^^ 

Vafark ^t\m. the-iSfe, 

thel^-'Q^fo'ofeahd 

lanimojis' 

and igaorartt &€:. Scci 

lie tiu'iilies by gi^tng,hPl ^ e j, 

fayitjgv that ■ tbbfp:^ One 

adiTsifes! as di|i.he;v,ey^^r thing of Ids. Vai'ari 
afferfs'ihis hot, beVhfev 2^hJe of 

Corfcggio, -and his Bottan pretends to 

give it, to ^ns. diicoyeVed’^ a. of Beliuzzi, 
but fays.* tiof frolpa. vpjhe'etepvhe. copied k. ■'Every 



not be the. portrait of .a ..in£tr^;^ho died at forty 


yeaj’S/Ot age* >/\''::’-^"'-Xr'- ■' 

TboSe was found at Genoaago, a 


fmali pi tore, iph.wopd?^.eight hing^ the 

.■ . tk v’jiA*'i"» .4**. '*..«■ ' -L m .«AI 



fand'.mapyj'dt'lieri '©f ■,eh-vyi=''’in 
. tW painters,- 'through 
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negligence, throlkgh infidelity, and-through the 
inaccuracy with which he wrote tlift4ivcd of thole 
who i^ere not Tufcans, praifing aboW the clouda 
many of them who merited not even to be men¬ 
tioned, ’I cannot believe Vafari fo malignant, 
lince all his writings indicate a goodiiefs of heart, 
and an honeft man ; from whence I think that 
he praifed from finceritj^ him whom he thought 
praife-worthy according to the bdl of his judg¬ 
ment. Therefore, that which he did not under- 
ftand it was not poffible for him to,praiie; and if 
he had known in what confifted the grace*of the* 
works of (^orreggio, and the true merit of thofe 
of Raphael, he would. certainly have praifed 
them, confining himfelf to tliofe parts* and 
would not fo whitnfically have t^ken the fubje^l 
of praifing them for their manner of painting 
hair. 

One fees Vafari. was perfuaded, that beyond 
the fchool and manner of Michael Angelo, 
little good was to be expefeed from the fine arts. 
H;>colIeded all the little ftories which vulgarly 
•were prevalentfamongft tJ^e prof flbrs. He un- 
derftood the arts a's a mechanic: he had no better 
flcill; and willing to write a voluminous work, 
he compiled lives in the beft manner he could, 
'and in a ftyie infipid and viilgarj'^ which he 
ufually fpoke with his bricklayers and#carpenters. 
Monfignor Bottari* his defender and panegyrift, 
excufesliim in another manner,-by faying, ‘*it is 
not poffible that Vafari would tell a lie in a thing 
in which he could be .convinced with fo much 
eafe,” A feeble’ rcafon Indeed I If Vafari had 

VOL. in, i f 
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even thottglit fo, he would ribt have ^ritteni 
falfehdods upon that wliich he bad a thoufand 
'times feeti with his own eyes, as he does fpgaking 
of the pictures of* Raphael in the Vatican 

* The life <>f Correggio codiiofcd by Mengs, a3 I h;ive 
publlflied it, has been printed at Finale in 178j, by a ceitain 
Carlo Giitfeppe Katti, who pretending not to know the works of 
Mengs, gives 4 iifnfclf as the author of this Ilfo; and to give a 
better appearance t<j it, he inferts in this publicatiotr a letter which 
he fays ■was written to him by M'T.gs in J774, from Madrid, in 
which he makes that gentleman fay, that he wiihesliim to collcft, 
and pubtifh fpeedlly, the anecdbles of the life and works of Clor- 
-reggio. ^Thcrefor<?he has piiblilhed this life, as if it had never 
been cither written or printed by Mengs, althouglr it is truly the ' 
very fame of Mengs, Ratti has however arranged It in his own 
manner, by changing words and phrafes wliercver treats of the 
arts, and has believed he has produced a m.i(ler.j>iccc by embroiikrijig 
it with viry precious erudition, jJs for example; Cotrcgpo h a ciy 
, equal to emry iW.ifirious city in Lombardy^ and has produced eat tv.n 

every denomination even mio Card'inaU I and therefore he, H itil, 
produces epitaphs, tcftimonials, titks,ecirjpIoymcrits, tombs, d:’t(*'«, 
chrohologtes, and many other anoedetrs,'all'very ul».ud to paiiuiiig 
and painters. He recounts at lull all the' fvholars of Correggio, 
and hr recounts not a few of them, butcmifkcs them all deverj 
very clever fellows; and then he paiTt-s to his diicipits, auv, uglt 
whom he makes Lanhaiico his arcU-difeipk, and more than aieh- 
difciple Ferrari, probably bccaufS he v\:n, a Genocie ; am.1 iciii,inaica 
. jRnally with Mciigs, whom he pretends to )b<- the faithful imitui*# of 
Correggio, i^^ithoot fpccjf\ing in what he follo^v«.d liim. 

’ : Since then this Ratti is wiM 4 hi puMilhin^, it is ncctlfary to puh>' 
li/hliimTuch as he really Ik, He is a um? GenodV with mouth 
'awryV and with the trifling talents of imitating the rnoiktns and 
' abfurditi«» pf^people. With this detirable ftock he pattered the 
■’ ' tafte uf who, notwxthftanding the ferioufntfs of bis charac- 

r ter^ Was pleated to divert himfclf with cheerful and facetious pco- * 
jjlc, even if* a ftyle low and builefque. For that rcafoii, .in his 
v/libma of repbfe he-diverted himfelf frequently with Ratti; and he 
>■ • feccarhc fd attached to him that he fixed him in his honfe, providing 
biteevery thing; and to be of Tome fervice.to him he was 
- ,vidl|ling,td' make a patnt&r of him, defigiiing for him various flcctchea 
. In cfcttcobfcprc, fora pifture of Ahe Nativity of Chrift, wWch he 
.was eng^i^d to^p.for the ciiurch of the merchants of Barcelona. 
.This painter^ .who wa^na feletled tlic moft beautiful of 

■( flcctches'ahdttt iix pauns in keighL*(it is a capital work that 
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I j>ofiefs). Tn ihts manner he made his pifture, without any other 
fatigue ihau to fqnarc and colourjt't' and by fo doing he did him- 
leir irnmoitill honour. 

J iiK-j ftan would have eontimied to live in the houfc of Mengs» 
if, hK d%d by the favour of his patron, the whim had not come 
into e.ii head* to alpire to the hand of his daughter. Hardly was 
tliis ridiculous pivtenfion of hit 5 »difcovercd, than }j|r was turned out 
iVith the approbation of the whole family, and cfpecially with that 
ol the w'ife of Mengs, who w’as not plcafed with ti>c ^ll-brcd man-* 
m r-i of thiis fellow. ^ , 

Phis man, ncvertlielefs, has always preferved fo great a gratitude 
for Mengs, that, as loon as he was dead, he dffembogudd his life, 
in w’lslch Mengs would not have known himfelf had he had the op* 
porrunity of reading it. Ke has alway,s called himlelf his friend 
.Old dilciple; and lalUy, he hn» reprinted Mei>j^j*s Life of Correg- 
j;io, giving it as his,«\vn proper work. This is the co'iduit of' 
C.ii lo Giufeppe Ralti! 

'I'o know beficr the charadllor of this man, behold one of his 
k-tu rs written to Mengs, and choujn among many, becaufc here he 
Ipe.tks of tile above pfaifed iketcU of the precept.—We ihall gr.e 
it in the original, not being poinble or necellary to tranllate it. 

Roma, 27 Febbraro 1773. 

tAfev i 

“ Gf'gi tk'po pratis;^ 
clatala caldatncnie afl 
per noil aver S. S. 


oaver portatr-i una lettera e raccoman- 
a di Napoli, non potendo io quietarc 
j,.-. ..>,.,vuti li noti boz/etti, fono andaio dal 

“ bi;;iior Agente, il^quifle^fta male per cfTcr egli llato affalito da, 
ima lura Cohen, ehe deite molto da temeic; e da lui lujrfaputo 
“ ehe I'ubiio conl'egnb ul Cornere p;;r mezzo del Madro d; pofta 
*• I’involto; onde fon andaio ad rllo Malho dl pofta, e mi ha detto 
“ a'ift’lo egli ItelTi) premurol’amentc *c<mfegnat.o j che pereio ne 
“ t '.'ciuo lieerca iu^isegreteria di^Siaio e dal. Signor ''rioiuccji 
pi rchc non fi puol efiese fsnarrito fn verun mudo. Dio mio! Sc 
u) lijpponeva (juclto, mi nbbo//ava ii mio Q^iadro da quel boz- 
zuto a chiaioicuro, quello come io fcrlfli allora, che avea il S. 
Guileppe di fehiena in avanti, ed il paftore colla pecora, percKc 
quanto piu me lo vicordo, mi par cofa divina. 

A’ I.ibertI feguita la foUia burletta con Mufica d’Anfolfi, 
pcidic Roma tiittodi vi accorfe come fc fofii la pr^ma fera; e<I 
“ c cofa particoiare a vedeK la forza della Mufica con quattro o 
“ fei fcannati niulicacci che cantano, e non va^liono un bajocoo, e 
*" pui'c coroparifeono valcntooraini. A Valhi H fccondi intermezzi 
mi dicono che hanno in contitito terribilnieute, e fono Mufictt 
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d*un* Marcellino da Capua, cRe ha compofto per la feconda 
“ com media ehe dovea andare in fwna ai Jaibertif lua che. met- 
** teranno ftiori al piu fsirdi perche*fo>jo troppo al ^icuro 
prima. lo Argentina la Mufica e di Anfolli pufCt ^ inSto 


due arle etl un duetto di T^nducci. Quelle di Maaaante piac- 
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** ciono tuttei ma perche quelle le canta di fuo, pcrcheicpine h it 
primo Maeftro di Cappella del Mondo, cokI non vuole la fua 
*f modeftia che fi fongetti ad alcuno. Nella prima opera che 

•* ander; - yr terra aftatto, ne fu tatw una turiufa, e fu, die venne 

mandaio uu faccliino i Conipoftof con un paoIo cJ im biglictto, 
“ dove veniva fupplicato il fignor Imprcflario a confegfi;ire al latorc 
un paoIo di bc^jlotiiul, e mettergllc^i in una fpovta clic a tak efietto 
“ gli niandavano. Mi conftrvila fua graala.’* 
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A DISCOURSE 


UPON THE 


ACADEMY OF THE FINE ARTS AT MADRID. 


By an acadetny is underftood an afTembly of 
men the n\oft expert in fciencc or in art, their 
objed: being to iilveftigate truth, and to find 
fixed rules always coAducing to progrefs and 
perfedlion. It is very difi’ercnt from a fehoo! 
in which able niafttrs teach the elements of 
fciences or of arts. T he fine arts, as liberal 
ones, have thek* fixied rules founded in rcafon and 
on experience, by which means they ^in to 
obtain their end, v.'hich is the perfed imitation 
of'Miature; from, xvhence *aji academy of thel'c 
.arts ought neft to comprehend alone the o«ecu- 
tion, but ought to apply principally to the theory 
and to the fpcculation of rules, fince indeed 
thefe arts terminate in the operation of the hand \ 
but if this Is not direded by good theory, they 
will be depriv’’ed o/ the title of liberal arts. 

Some erroncoufiy think that pradice alone is o* 
more iniportance than all the r^iles together, and 
without them there hav« been great artifts. Falfe 
are fuch ideas, and fo fali^ tha^ they merit not a 
cfonfutation. Wfiatever is done withput*reafoa and 
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without rules is at) ha/arcl. flow Is it pofJible 
to arrive to a detenninate end without a lure guide 
to condiidl us ? Painting and fculpture ave arts 
fimilar to poetry ; and as in this laft art, rcnfibility, 
imagination and genius, can never produce, with¬ 
out rules and knowkdgc, any thing but dreams 
and mon&rous prodmflion’^, the lame muh hap¬ 
pen in the tSvo firil. Tlioretore, as tlie poet, wiih- 
oiit knowing ptoibnndly the lubjocl: which lie has 
to treat and the language in which be is to ex¬ 
plain himfclf, ,can never produce a pcrfctSl: work, 
neither will the painter or icidjitor know how to 
perform a work worthy theie pro/cillons, if 
they know not the forms (^f the bodies which 
they imitate, and the diVerfity of manners with 
which they prefeiit tliesn to our ilght; and the 
fame will happen if - they ‘know not the theory 
of the art. 


1 do not, however, fay tliat.tbxory alone ought 
to exclude the excrcil'c of the hand ; on the con¬ 


trary, I infinitely recommend it: both ought 
always to be united ;*and in this fenfc oughlflo 
be underftood the of Mkliacl Angelo,, 

who was wont to fay that all the art confiifcd in 
the obedience of ibc ka?id to the conccpihnu 'Plus 
great man well underftood that images ought 
to be well imprinted on the mind, and the idea 
of every thing which the hand^ ought to execute. 
From whence it is neceflary always to have pradiice, 
'but with tile knowledge of why and wherefore. 

The able profeffors of-* an academy ought to 


cnde*avour, by cc'nferring together, to find out 
certain rules^ by which ftudehts may be able 
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to abbreviate the courfe of arts fo extenfivci 
Thefc rules will bo prefcribed to youth as funda¬ 
mental laws, explaining to them reafons by clear 
dcmonftrations, which not only may convince, 
but perliiade, fmce without perfuafion one is 
not capable of doing any thing perfect. 

Ail academies of arts have begun from 
being fchools, and afterwards have been trans¬ 
formed into what wc call academies, that is to 
fay, ibcietics of profelTors, who by their con¬ 
ferences and difeourfes promote, inftrudions, 
and have merited the protedion of princes. * 
In this mg-nner have begun the academies of 
Rome, Bologna, Florenc.e vand Paris, ike. 3zc, 

Tlie utility of fuch tllablilhments confifts in 
the advancement of arts, anrl in the inHucnce 
which tlicy occafioii in a nation by diffeminat- 
ing there a good tafle : iince it is the intelligence 
of deiign which direds all arts treating of figures 
or of forms. This utiliiy cannot polhblyj^c ob¬ 
tained by any academy,* if good reafoning and 
the* aforefaid theory of <kfign are not publicly 
•taught; becaifi'e, without theory, defign RonJy 
a pradical and material adion which produc?.5 
tlie figure alone that one circumferibes, without 
giving to it a general intelligence, or inftrudieg 
* how to judge of the forms, Bor which reafon, 
every academy which follows not Jfhe above- 
mentioned maxims, will have material defigners 
and artifans, but not illuminated and excellent 
artiftvS; and in confeq«cnce will operate againft 
its principal end, and will wa&e the time that it 
employs la bad laftrudions* 
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Applying now the difcourfe id the academy of 
St. Ferdinand, .let us I'ee wha4» rcafon finds there 
good or bad eftabiiflied for the profit of the ijiation. 
The aforefaid academy began by defign and mo¬ 
delling, as all others, and the generofity of the 
founder endowed it perliaps more amply than 
any othcr^ academy in Europe. Many believe 
that the fruit which it iTas produced abundantly 
correlponds to' its inftitution j but as good as a 
thing may be, it is always fufccptible of improve¬ 
ment, therefo]{:e it appears to me that foniething 
could Be redlified. 

7'his academy is governed by thofe who 
ought to protc<51: it, that is to fay, by counfellor?, 
who by. their high birth, employments, and 
circumfiances, have, not had an opportunity 
of inttrudling thcmfelvcs fundamentally either in 
works or concerning artills. lliey are thofe who 
vote and accept or refufc perfons ^who afpirc to 
the honour of being admitted into the academy. 
Hence, fiivours do not depend on thofe who are 
capable to judge of raeriiv It is, however, true 
that thefe gentlemen, b^ore Xhey decide, hear the. 
profefibrs in all things refpetSing art; but if they 
are obliged to regulate themfclves according to thefe 
councils, their decifion is ufelefs; for what ufe can 
it be to have thejpropofitions of thofe who can¬ 
not decide, .and let thofe decide who cannot pro¬ 
pole ? In all other academies of the world, there 
are profeiTprs who vote and decide abfolutdy in 
what re*' \ed:s the government of them, and as to 
the merit of<»individuals and their works; and 
the princes and nobles referve^-nb ^ther priv^^egc 
|o themfelves than that of protecting and honour- 
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ing tt'iC art atid artifts. This protcdlon ought 
to be eSedive, and not a mere n»ipearancc,by dif- 
tinguilhing the profeflbrs according to their merit, 
and not confounding them wifh artifans, and em¬ 
ploying ^hem in works of importance; becaufe, if 
the nobles and rich men of a kingdom have not an 
inclination to ciKOUrage works, and fp to dilfuic 
the tailcof artsthroughc/fit a nation, they will perifli 
for want of fupport; becaufe, if th« king alone cm- 
|iloys arilds, lie cannot cm^iloy more than a limited 
number, and the tafte of the arts concentres. Itfelf 
in his perfon alone, catiling barbarifm ifi all th& 
remaining^ part of the kingdom ; as in another 
place has been faid to .have happened from the 
loign of riiillp II. un1:o that of our ibvereign. 


notwithilanding they loved and p>*^'!teclcd the 
arts, and chieiiy that*of painting, and nevLi-thelcf’ 
good taltc has never dilfufed itfelf gciieraiiy 
through the nation, Thefe circumllances being 
fuppofed, tlie academy of Madrid is to ,be con- 
fulcred either as an academy or a fchool, or 
b®di together. Whichever of thefe things it 


may be, it is? always required tliat the members 
who compofe It be mafters the mofe exjiert 
in the arts, fince the academicians cAight to be 


capable of explaining the definitions of the arc 
from whence the rules are deduced, becaufe, to 


adf like a raafter, it is necefiary tg know well 
the profeflion. * Academic diJeourfes difeover 
the difficulties of the art to youth who are 
willing to profefs it, ♦and place the dikttantis in 
a fituation to underftand, an^l to be' capable of 
^'foundly judging*of wo:;ks.^ This circutnftancc 
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is fometlnics more neceflaiy in Spain tlian in 
other places, bettaufe the j^cncrality of tlie nation 
have not a juft idea of arts, and of their dignity, 
or of many gifts efrom heaven, or of lUidy, 
which oiiglit to concur to make a great artiih 
'Fhe abovoiitcntioned difcourfcvS, and academic 
conference?, will alib ferve to profelFors them- 
lelvcs, becaufc not all kno^ fcientifically the prin- 
cipLs of tlicir fU'ofeflion, and will be by thefe 
ineaiis ftinnilatcd to ftucly them. Finally, in 
confequcncc of examining matter, one fliali 
deftroy *by little and little the falfc maxims that 
may have Intruded themfelvcs in tlic rpics of tlic 
arts. Youth vvlli have aiiotlier advantage in hear¬ 
ing the great dilhculties thtit attend the arts in the 
diuicnlt ftudy that they purhae ; for tljCii would 
generous fouls alone iihdertakc them, and ihofe 


who 


(iifeover 


force and lefs talents would 


abandon the imderuking, or would be content 
to apply tlicmfeivcs to a part proportioned to 
their capacity. In this manner every talent 
would remain at liheifty, nor would be cov^- 
ftrairied to the unifonnky of ftudy; and that 
which imports more, it would acquire ait, but 
nor the paiticular ftylc of any malicr, . 

The greateft utility which, as I think, would 
arife f rom fuch ftiidies, W'ould he that the nobi¬ 
lity and wealthy would inftrut^ rhcmfclves in the 
principles of the arts, and would conceive for them 
a proper love and dleem ; as in many of'them 
there is a natural difpofiteon, and nothing *is 
wanted but to«havg heard profefTors who could 
make themf)ei:ceive the importance, dignity and- 
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fplcndoiir of the arts. Hiftory oficrs to us the 
ncccflity of this efleem, fince whoicver it is want¬ 
ing, the arts and fciences arc infallibly wanting 
Tilfo, The Egyptians, who invented alnioll all 
the arts,' never pertc(fted any one, becaiife they 
liid not honour their profclibrs, ifot eoahder- 
ing them othcrv/ife than as ardfaiis. I’hc 
Phoenicians advanced tl?Sin a little in?A c, beeaufc 
they gave as an objeifl to the art?5 the utility of 
commerce. Lhvccs, and particularly in learned 
Athens, where there was a gre:\jier c(]uallty of^ 
perfons in the ftate, and where the arts and, fei- 
cnccs werj^ eftceined little lels than divine, and 
where ip.genuiry k\l to .the liighell huiadon of 
citizcnfliip, it was the/e vvlicrc painting, Iculp- 
til re, and aiehlteClure flouriilied inod worthily. 
'^I'he Romans never eqna.Iled t!ie Grecians in 
ihclc profcfiions, bccuufe their road to honour was 
in tlie milita?v •furviee, and they availed them- 
ielves of the artids of conquered Greece, reduced 
to a I'ovcrc fervitude. Whence they debased the 
avtills andl tlieir works. • I tliercforc conclude 
that, to the Imd tliat the arts may jlouriJii in a 
nation, it is nul only ncccdary that their w'orks 
may be cllecuicd, but that the ardlls may be 
proportionately honoured, fmee othervvife no 
generous foul will facrHicc his labours and his 
life in a pnuelTipn which, inftead ,of bringing 
him honour, diferedits him; for which reafon 
the phfiilanimous alone will apply themfefves to 
arts, who afpire to nmhing but intcrcfl:, and are 
incapable of the fubli me ^conceptioas that tire arts 
require, becaufe the work itfelf is ijways the por- 
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trait of the foul of the artifti Every‘nation 
would acquire great advantages if its firfl: nohles 
and rnoft powerful people attached thcijifclves 
to the arts, as we fee to have happened in all ages 
when they have flourithed; and fo me'of them 
cultivated them fufficiently'to be enabled to iindcr- 
ftand theiji, as we have various examples, and 
efpecially that of the Efiiperor Adrian. Then 
they afi'urcdly-elevate themfeives to the iilmofl: 
perfedlion, becaufe knowing tlieir merits they 
cherilli them, and employ artifts by putting them 
in a iitfiation to difplay their talents; for it is no 
Icfs advantageous to profeflbrs to be^ employed, 
than to learn, the one remaining uielefs without 
the othcr^ 

Conbdering now the academy of Madrid as a 
fchcol, it is iieccflary to make fome reflcdions. 
Even to tlicfe latter times good examples of the 
arts were here wanting. In this, however, they 
have at,laft been ftipplied, the academy being now 
polfclTed of the heft and moft copious colledion of 
caftsof the antique llatues that are in Europe. From 
this ou,e now is in a capacity to learti proportions^, 
the art of expreiling anatomy wirtiout harflinefs, a 
feledion of line forms, and the true charader 
of beauty. Yet according to my belief much 
time is wanted to acquire an uniform fyftem of 
defign, and/ome neceflary. parts of art which 
they either do not teach, or teach impro¬ 
perly. Upon thefe matters 1 will fpealk my 
opinion ingenuoufly. « 

Although, there are found in Madrid many pro- 
feObrs of niren|, one cannot deny but there have! 
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been, and that tlliere are now elfewhere, fchoola 
more rcputablet ' One ought -not, therefore, 
to gh^ as an example to youth the particu¬ 
lar work? of the artifts of this*acadcmy, but one 
ought to take the beft yorks of every fchool, and 
of all the moft celebrated profelToh. In this 
manner boys, from their moft tendcB age, will 
accuftom tliemfelves to* a good ftylS. Another 
very great advantage will refult from if, which 
is, that the mafters of tlje academy will be able 
to fpeak with freedom, not b^ing led away 
by fclf love or by human prejudices, which pre¬ 
vent a inaa from fpeaking frankly his fentiments, 
there where' he fpeaks of his own work, or of 
Ills aflbeiates, having themfelves many reafons to 
palliate their own opinions. 

It would be alfo* very convenient that pro- 
fcfibrs Ihould give a good example in dehgning 
and of modenii>g’together with their fcholars in 
the modelling room, by this means animating 
the youtli and the profeflbrs themfelves in the 
iuTcrior clafles: this ftutly being much more 
n refill to the * ad variced Jhan to fcholars. Above 
all it would be neceflary that one Iliould ex¬ 
amine with the greateft attention every thing 
propoied to youth ; not fubmitting to the 
caprice of particulars the introdinftions of vicious 
examples, fince it is much more diftkiilt to undo 
a vice acquired in early years, than to Igarn a 
thouland good things. 

^he time that is deftined in the academy for 
ftudy is neither fufficLent or pitiper, becaufe 
'fhe hours of the*night are few fo» a ftudy fo ex- 

S • 
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tcnfivc ; arul the fpir'iir. of a yo'lith, diftrailed by 
the occupation.s.of the day, have not the neceiFary 
activity for learning, and for fixing in the n^teinory 
the things that arc taught him. It would be 
therefore ncccfi'ary, fiiic e the academy is to be 
alfo a fchoc^l, to do that which is pradiicd in 
the fchools of other branches, that is to fay, to 
employ in ftudy the latef'liours of the day, with 
the afiifiance df profclFors of an inferior rank, 
and thole Ihould give an account to the fuperior 
of the progrefs and of the mode of teaching. 
This e^ercife would be, bcfidcs that, very ufeful 
to theml'elves; and the principal inafteys ought to 
review the Itudies of youth,‘in order to change 
the clalFcs according to their progrefs. 

The exercife of night ought to I'erve only for 
thofe who, being already advanced in the tiieoiy 
of the art, have occalion to a\iginent the practice 
by frequent ufe, becaufc otherv/ife,“with the foli- 
citude \vdth which they ought to work at night, 
pupils accufiom thcinfelvcs lo an inconeC.1- 
nels which degenerates into a vicious ncgK- 
genccy' there not being l;ime .to oblbrve well the 
rules and the reafons of art; and 'thofe who begin 
to copy rudiments have nor fuilicient time to J'ec 
the fruit of their application, whence many tlif- 
coiiragc themfelvcs and yibandon the ftudy al¬ 
ready begun, In fliort, if the ^cademy is to be 
a fchop], it is necefiary to prad^ife there all that 
which a vigilant and good mailer ought pri-* 
vatcly to do for his own dlfciples; otherwife it 
will never became an ufeful fchool. 

If laws, Ofod ihe niaxims of ptiblic Icdures^are ' 
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not fitted ui a cianner that youth learn as if 
they ftiiclied under one mafter pnly, they will 
confufe the difciplc by following diflerent, and 
ibmctimes contradi(3:ory rules.. 

For that rcafon it would be necefTary, that 
profedbrs congregate themfelvcs aiid well exa¬ 
mine matters: they fhoijld confult and ^Ictcrmine 
the method which ought to be followed, weigh¬ 
ing w’di reafoiivS, pro and contra, referving 
neverthelcfs to amend them, whenever expe- 
riei?cc and rcafon may inchoate the neceflity. 

TJic things which ought to be taug]it*\vith a* 
greater diligence arc, linear and aerial perfpcc- 
tivc, felediing notwithftanding'a fhort method. 
Then comes anatomy, • not as pludicians and 
furgeons learn it, but as it is fuitable to the art% 
which have lor their.objed: tlic imilatinn of the 
exterior forms of things: and as amongll: all ilie 
bodies of uatvi'c there is not for man any thing 
more noble, and more worthy than the Jiim.an 
figure, it is very ncccflary for him to know it 
cxj^dly, both in the whole .and in its parts, and 
is taught *is by anatcyny. Whence it ij? that 
perfpedive flie’wsf to us tlie manner of imitating 
tile appearance of forms, which one cannot execute 
without knowing it anatomically. For this rea- 
fon, this fcience is equally neceiiary to the fculp- 
tor and the painter. , 

Nor is iefs precious the ftudy of fymmetry, 
that is to -fay, of the faroportiQiis of tiie human 
body, without which iwis not pollibic to know 
how to fcled from nature tiie moft perfect 
Isodiea. By thisr ancient Greeks^ diftinguilhed 
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themfelves fo fuperiorly from i(s; and they de¬ 
rived beauty, .grace and animation from the 
' knowledge of proportional 

The art of light and fhade, which is called 
dare obfeure, ought to be taught with the fame 
accuracy, fifice without painting cannot have 
any relief ? therefore it is it'.eceflary to confider it as 
an clfential part, fo much the more as painters have 
not always the" opportunity of feeing things ac¬ 
cording to nature; and when even they have, it is 
not fo eafy to ^underhand the reafons of them, 
and to keep fail: to truth by not permitting 
themfeives to be tranlported by aiy^r pradical 
rules followed' by ignorant people, and learned 
without reHe<Stloii from 'tlieir mailers. Finally, 
dare obfeure is a part doubly ufeful, becaufe it 
pleafes the intelligent as well as thole who arc 
not fo. 

I know not if Iclfons of calqiirhig have ever 
been rgiven, notw'ithftanding it is a part fo 
principal in painting, that it has its rules founded 
on fcience and reafon. AVithout fuch lludy, 
it is wnpofiible that youth ran acHpiire a good * 
tafte in colouring, or under Hand'harmony. 

In the fame manner it is neceflary to teach in¬ 
vention and compofition without omitting the 
art of compofing drapery. All thefe have * 
equally thdr fixed rules; rules neceflary to be 
learnpd, to underftand what one lees in nature. 1 
w^ill not fay that wdth thely rules alone, and with¬ 
out talents, it is poflible to‘acquire the arts: I fay, 
however, tha« wkhout, them, no one will ever 
arrive to be an excellent artift; and if even alj 
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tlie riiles are^ ii^c fuiceplihlc of deni,onflration* 
thole indeed v/hich,refpeC;^ imitJAlion they ahia- 
iutely, admir* and thole of cledioii have theii'- 
ixalbns ahncll^ evident* • • 

Soin.c pohi'bly wiil fay, .that all this fludy that 
I propole for an acitdetny, could* be done by 
hnne nuitci* prcfciibr i'yii his own luvife to his 
dilciplrs. 'fo me it appears otIaTwife, hchevinp; 
it lir.j) 0 }li{>lc that ai;iy ursc man cati know equally 
well Ib-in^iny and if indeed he knew 

I hem, 1 kiiow not if he would have tiiuc or con¬ 
venience to (each tiicm. Belidcs which it might* 
happen, that amongfi; thofc who iliidy iiiuicr. a 
partit-ular inahcr one woujd hioJ Tome of talent?-, 
which hy (UJeil: of good indruttiou,. or from 
foinc <trhcr niotive, caitaot arrive to make him 
a nvui or great merit; whllii in a public fchool 
Jio will have occahon to develop hi'; own in¬ 
genuity, and 'to, dihinguiili hhnfelf by cmula- 
rion, aiui from a unhappy tniu rchdiif him- 
fejfan ar.id, vvlio mav give honour to the aii, 
an i t'lory to {Js coaiury, *- 

Airnou'di arcliiccclurcyma-y be a part couflitu- 
ent of an acadttny cijually with that of painting 
ami fculpuire, I have nor f^wiken of it, not being 
willing to go out of my prpfeflion; but I belicvc 
thiit wirhtnit entering into the foundation of it* 
one may lay* that I'nice the academy will be a 
I'chooi of the hue arts, architcdViire ought ajfo to 
}>e taught there, hucc'one conceives not what a 
iciioolis'without ic,duA*s. , • 

AUfiniigh arcliitedure juis not hi nature any 
prototype fallicteitilY known to recur to, iikp 
voi,. 111. G 
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painting and fculpture, it lias lictcrthclcifs cer¬ 
tain rules of convenience which form its taftc, 
and thefe may be tH)od or had as in thc« other 
fine arts. ■ That which is to be propolcd to youth 
is perfedion; that is, that which ages and reafon 
have authorized as U‘<e viz. the primitive 
Greeks. ^Whoever ftiidrl's and knows by me¬ 
mory the dimenfions arui proportions of Vig¬ 
nola, or fome fhch limilar author, will not fen* that 
reafon only have a taOc for good or bad archucc'* 
tiire; as he who knows the mcclianic riicafurc of 
verfes will not be more a poet on that account. 
The Vignolas are to VitruviuvS, what.thc Gradus 
ad Parnallum is to tlic Poetic of Horace. Kx- 
amples by being fiich ought not to be prog-oled, 
if the author irom whom tliey come merits it 
not; and this is exacUy thal’whicli the profedors 
of an academy ought to examine. 

They ouglit cfjpcdally to make ix great di Hi ac¬ 
tion bci^vveeri architeclurc and tnuart of building, 
a circumftance which even in tite frontifiiicce of 
books is wont to be cot)founded. Invention and 
tafiC make an architedf maihcniati'cs and phylics 
are his fcrvanls and minlilcrs: tlie iird; is as the 
head of a man, and the fecond as his haridvS, 
Invention requires great talents, well cultivated, 
and the art of biiikUng is all mechanical and 
material. At thofe, who by this lall road jueteud 
to he, arcliilcdts,'and great men, Martial laugli.s, 
when he advifeu a fath/';f to make his' llupid 
ibn an arcliftc'fl: 

I ' . ’ ' 

, S’ tiiui puev^tagenli'.viltlfitBr, 

fadas vel " 
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INTRODUCTION. 


KULES FOR 


>R MASTERS, IN o\dER TO TH 
" PAINTING, AND Ar PUPILS 
AS rill^ OUGHT, 


THACH«\VF.LL THE ART 


TO LEA^N IT 


SiNC ?E painting ia a liberal art, it mufl necef- 
farily have a method; and if it has a method, it 
muft confequcntly have fure and certain ruie^. 
I thereforeihink it will be ufefui for me to iet 
forth here, what rfel]e<l'tions every young man 
ought to make before He begins this profellion, 
and the path he ought to follow after he has un* 
derfakoii ir,. that he may always advance the 
more in his career; and at the fame time, I fhall 
lay how the n^aftei ought to condudb hlmfelf in 
order to teach his art. I'hcrefore, according to 
my cuAom, I give up* all pretenfions to elo- 
cju^ce, and fliail endeavour to explain myfelf as 
• fimply as polfible, in or<Jer to be underftood by- 
all clalfes of people. 

The firft quality a boy ought to have who is 
deftined by his fuperiors to follow painting (I 
fay fuperiors, becaufc this profeffion mull be 
commenced before we have a will of. Our own), 
is penetration, attention, and patience; and we 
mull not lufler ourfeRp to be dazzled by that 
vivacity, nor by that^rne which is commonly- 
taken lor geniu^, but is pot it in roality: on the 

• • G 3 
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contrary^ that vivacity often |rcvcuts ckildren 
troin tefleQing upon things, and confecju.ently 
^trona making improvements in painting. Wcmiitl; 
.ct)v€reforc mind not to be deceived in taking for a 
genius for painting tl|at inclination v to* Ife paint¬ 
ers, which i^s feen in\inaiw children. The Ibr- 
times made by Ibaie pipircrs induce nnaoy pa¬ 
rents to brijrig. theit childleii up to this profcfliori, 
::whp*.afterbavbig ftudied it for a longtime, quit 
it with the fame levity with wdiich thcy under¬ 
took it* .... 


In. <tr.d[er, to Thun thefe incon'veniencies, a 
.mafter who is'both Ikilful and honeft, flioiild, 
before he takes a boy, examine wcU him and his 
parents. In the boy he, ought to. expert only 
, penetration, patience, a love for work, and pai- 
ticulai'ly an exact: light. I’hc father ouglit to 
be perfectly difmterefted, and have a ftrong incli- 
■-.nation to afford his fon--every necciTarj: help; 
'^and he -mufl not do. as many who call theiniUvcx 
• friends, in-, having-paid ibr a y butli a maher for 
a Ihort time. . 

If-the boy found to be poffciftd of alKithe 
requiiite qualifications, ;the ‘mailer mull on his 
Jlde begin by diveOing himfeif as much as he 
can of his felf-lov^, and Teach him all he knows, 
all he has learnt,, and what has not been 
taught him by any one,.,and;above all he mull 
never be apprebcrihve otVtea'ehiu;® too much; 
.;.and iv unfortunately he ihould be infeded wfth 
■ this, foible, 1 would adv^ him never to he a 
mafter, for it would not. be.adiuevaS'aw honed 
man, wdifully to bring-Up people to he wretched; 
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nor I fee a g?eater misfortune for a man than, 

to have vsrafted his youth io^ become a bdd 
painter; and as that depends an the mader, 
can cafily avoid this evil, fmee no one has a pre** 
cife obligation toloftrud pupils. 

It is true, that the ^vorld'is full qf ingratitude, 
and that a Ikilfui paiAer in giving his pupil a 
good education runs tliivifk of bringing up a viper 
in his own bofoni: but other mqji^s vices are not 
an cxcufe for ours; nor can that puinter ever 
exculpate himfelf, who m bringing up a youth 
is tlie caufe of his repenting all his Hfe^having 
undertaken' this protelfion. Thofe profeffors 
who by powerful recommendation and, without 
interert fee theinfelves compelled to receive pu¬ 
pils, if they do not teach them with requifitc care 
and ap[>lication, are.ueverthelels excufable; for it 
is certain that it colls more time and more trouble 
to linidt a gqpd Jjupil, than the largeil picture 
in the w^orld. jherefore it feca^s to me very 
unjiill for patrons to. pretend, that an artill 
jdiould lofc his time in tc.^ching the art to thofe 
wl?b bring fym jid profu QX inherell in doing it. 
This unrealbnable pra£fice generally prevails in 
Italy, which by degrees ruins' painting, and the 
youths who are brought up to it, in fpite of the 
fine geniufes which are to be found. But I (hall 
quit this fubjebi:, vvhic.h draws me from my objed, 
and proceed to'the rules and rcalbns of the art, 
which I propofed <0 myfelf to explaift, and 
thipircforc (ball emplpjV a kind of dialogue, by 
queftions -and anfwers; 
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^ Hqv/ Can one know, if a jfhild has the ne- 
ecflliry difpofitions for painting? 

'A. If he has more jl-nfe than vivacity, cjie 
may conceive goo4 liopt\s. 

What age fhoiild the'begmner he of? 

A, The i^iorc tcn«lcr,^tlic more proper to 
begin, for from fouryea/^ he may Icain fonit*- 
thing; and.thcn it ealitr fi;r i)im to ac¬ 

quire a procifion of fight, as his organs will not 
have contiMdccl any particular habit. 

And if he bc^^an*later, could he ever be a 
good pointer? 

A, Undonlitcdiy; bait it w'oidj coll him much 
more trouble: for he mull oeLellarily have em- 
plojed tlx, preceding' time in Ibrncthing, which 
mull take up fume part of his meinor*/, and pre¬ 


vent him from learning pavithig wiih the fame 
facility. 

Kevcnhelers, have there, not .been eminent 
painters, who have begun iludics at an 

advau.'cd age? 

A, Yes. But the g/eatek men ,have all leajn- 
ed pgiinting horn mok tender iiifahcy. 

jRaphael was fon to a ])alntcr, who perhaps made 
him begin painting as ioon as reafoh a[)peared in 
him. I'iiian began when aehikl. 'Michael Angelo 
handled the inarble at twelve. Correggio having 
Jlivcd only forty years, leftfo great a number of 
ejkCelleiit v/orks that tliey couRl not have been 
done m hafte, and he muiWecehaiily havo>begiin 
‘ to work very early. Itf as however true, that 
fome good painter,s have iiegun later; but if they 
. laceceded on account qrthdroxttaorcliuary abill.^. 
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I^ovv much inorc would tlicy not have ex- 
celled it rliey had bcc:im atau cadicr iMrc 1 , ^ 

Xh What is the iuit tiling a mailc-i’ ought tQ^\ 
teach liis pupil? 

yl. A^i it is not cafy to clircovoi* Toon the genius 
and t'liara^er of chiKi:a;n, it )r. neceif.iry ro ii.akc 
them begin by drawing geornett.ical fgurcs, but 
withfait rule or compaies, tliat dicv^i'^uiy accul- 
tom tlicir liglir to cxaclncii:, whiph is the funda- 
mental baiis (jf defign; iinoe there is no oi>jcci',, 
\\ liole outlines, and form, arc not coinpoled of 
hgurcs, and lirnple or coin»}onnJ gcodasetricai 
lines. Therefore, if tlie ciiild knows how to 
make tlicft; ligurcs, L'V .the eye, he will know 
how to draw accurately,any.lhing, and will calily 
conceive all the jjropcrtlous, 

c‘^. Will it not 1)0 better to make him draw 
the Imnuiu figure, which, If compoi'eti of geome¬ 
trical figurcSj will teach at once wliat by the 
utlier means Is Fcaint at iwL'c? 

This advice is very peinicious ; bedaufe the 
beauty of tlie outlines of the hm:i;ui figure dc- 
p<^ds on cxprefling riglpi^all the impcrccplibie 
lines, imd brokesi ibVins* which form a. wdiole of 
geometrical Itgurcs intcnniMcd aiul conrufedwith 
each other j io that it is impoihble for a child to 
conceive, them with clearnefs and precihou, and . 
itiil more ditiicuh fo'r t^e niafler to judge by 
them of the ebdlncfs of fight eff his pupil; 
whereasTii a fu’npic •.triangle, for iiidance, it is 
csdy to know the dcf^dls and 'faults committed by 
the eye-pt the.hand. J 
. ■ ^ Whaf is*t?i,e fauIt*of*thc eye ? 
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• . There are people who ll^:e things iongcf 

than hroad, autl. others the contrary. Some at a 
-certain difhince judge all objects to be greater 
than they are, an4 others lef's; and therefore I 
thifik it proper that children flu)uld draw geome¬ 
trical figures; hccaulc inth)^. plainefl: objects errors 
are mofi^caiily dcrcde<^: therefore the mafler 
may, for iiilhince, in a triangle, know in a mo¬ 
ment, by of the rale and compafles, tl’.e 

want of exaCtnefs in the.eye of his pupil. 

, ^ llie reaibn would be good if it were not 
conirifdided by praCfice ; iince neither Raphael, 
the Caracc'.s, Bomcnichino, nor, finally, any great 
painter has ever been known lo take tiiis method, 
in order \o j^erfornv the‘excellent works which 
they have made. 

yi, '1 his is partly true, bi?t hands in need of 
feme explanaiioiK l.eonardo da Vinci, who-has 
left us feveral rules of prbporpqn of the human 
body, (Iccldcs, tiiat geomeU'y is ncceffary lo 
painrers. RaphacTvS maders taught him to draw 
with ar. extraordinary pj^ccifion; thcvciorehc coukl 
not IkJp h:i\iug at hrd a.veryy'ervikvsnd dry taUe, 
wdiich heconfd only quft when die law live an¬ 
cient paintings,- and tlic woiks of MiehaeJ Angelo, 
which he iinitritcci bccaufe he had-’formed to hiin- 
it If the m( ft exact eye that is pbflible to be had. 
A gctuiis. 10 pure, authcorrebl, has not appeared 
in tlrC v/orld for more than two centuries and an 
half; \licKtore it ^youKi be*»preftimpuoa., to 'fup- 
ppfe, that any child whatQ^v^jr, who is broughtmp 
tb' pXh^th'jg, bev'etW'>W'ed with'.fo,tare a 

tafen'n '?io. that it is aeeeffary to 
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iflfi %vludi nature has imparted to him. The^ 
’uiMccis followed the rules of prpportitm, which 
they found fettled ; and i linaliy admire in thetr¥^« 
I'cvcraf things more than extreme corretlineis. 

. ^ How? Was not Hannibal extremely cor- 

rccl? \ 

■ yli Corrediners is mken in difTcrent fenfes; 
and in one of thefe heiwas corredf, -^nd owed it 
nut fo much lo the ut his i*vc\ as to 

the practice acquired by drawing much. Do- , 
mcnichino drew fo often the group of Laocoon, 
that he knew it by heart. Neverthelcfs lmic . of 
the .painters, that arc mentioned, liave equalled 
the purity .hid preeijion of the antique: and as 
without being accufed of a low icar we^ ought to 
undertake what (Others Iiavc done, I therefore 
propofe to afpire to ^lic moil perfed; and if when 
Raphael learnt corredjififs from, his niaRers, they 
had. at the fain^ time.taught him tc? avoid tiicir dry 
taftc, and to draw nature by geofuctrlcal figures, 
lie v/ould not have been obliged ;dtcrw:n(is to’ 
change his manner. If Qaracci and Donumiclii- 
no^>:ui iearn| painting, .^i:4ipiding to tlie iqelliod 
which I propofey we IhoGkl not have feea in tliclr 
outlmes fo mapy fahe’lines correded, and la tliofc 
oktHe .latter particularly, that cold and, timid taile 

• which w.e fco'.imthenv., 

^ But this geometricalfludy might fometimes 
be prejudicial to Elegance and cafe 



pvrform}|ig theh? a fure land. aiiJ 
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with the iiuaHtlcs required. Bi>.: I do not pre- 
'^:ud that this ttudy^ ahine 6T'geometrical figures 
'g£au form great ‘ painters. I fay that corrccliiefs 
being the moft diiiiciiic part to he found iii'^thern, 
and that depending on exactnefs of fightj it can 
be ac(|uired _in no manner fo eafily as by the 
ftudy of g.x)inetry. 'I’o tj'lts is added, that a child 
by drawing^for a month geometrical figures with 
accuracy, vvill karn more exa^tnefs than another 
who has: been drawing in an academy for. a year; 
and the firil in fix months time will knoW fibw to 
lay a feuire vvtil, arid Will have a cood foundation 
for proceeding in the other parts of the art. 

.y. What mull be done after having dfawu 
the faitl gcoriietrica!-'figures? 

/'/. Outlines from q^ooddnr^vlags and pi^urcji 

muil be dtawn, aiVd the proportions of the hii- 


Irian body miift ■■be';*{iudi^d,^ih order to learn a 
good tafle of dravydn^, 'Which the rhafter muft 
leach from the pfoperthins of'.antique ftatues ; 
and tufa tlic aUetitibn iniiiVbe redoubled, and 


r!ic lead want of cayrrcQn^flfm^uThot be excused:' 



^ Mull the "bSgianer-bV'K^ptd.orig.in 

OUthuOS?-* ^ f ay'-i ".V.. 

' y/. Till ho'1 k\S' acq\nfeil''a'Gdthpeteftrfttci! 

' \Vheri this Is dodeV'What mdft he ffudV^F"' 

' He mil ft- begin to‘ftiade,minding'^lSo^ malvO 
his (jira wings with i he utme^ purity'^ Tor if'he 

. _t *1-' ‘ "'^i ! *' -.i'jiiA'v:_1*. c 
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fliall llkewife oifcfve, that wlien he draws in ^ 
dare obfcure he muft Audy” anittom)', and per-, 
fped^iwe, in order to prepare to draw aitcrwarcfs' 
froni life. 

^ If on. drawing geomciiical figures it has 
been faid that lix iiioi^Uis after one &an dniw well 
an academical figure, ^hy inuil one ipehd bhe.^s 
time in 'drawing defigns and pktifres, fince it 
ieems that it would be moie.expcditioui& lo,.bcgin 
immediately to draw Aatpes ? 

j/. It is iiot To y for in order to draw ftatucs 
well, one muft know perfped'fvc : and Aiough .1 
have faid t^iat the beginner will iji that ftater know 
libw to lay a figufe, he muft hot, however, do 
it; for he would accuftorn himfdf to a cold imi- 
tistion, without undcrftaiiding forefliortcniags; or 
he would lofe that' cxaclnefs of light he might 
have acquired, . ; . 

Hbw' itiuft pcrfpediivc he fludied ? 

A, One myft begin by fludying a little dc- 
rnentary geometry,, and one fhall then immedi¬ 
ate^ learn to .put one- figures in perfpccUvc. 

A Iiult;. geometryto me infufTicicnt, 
fince we fee tiiat thofe who wifti to teach per- 
fp^Oive fundamentally, caufe. not only the whole 
gedmetry, bh.t alfo architeflure, at leaft the rules 
of the five Orders, to be learnt,, asthey affert that 
ohe cannot lay ^ thing in due pcrfpeciive if one 
is nof!perfe.d:ly acquainted v^nth geqinetry* 

'' J-i?;*‘fflofe who arc of that opinion are not 
deteived; But t tl^k, thht to forni a painter, 
the prudent maftcr tfmft gh«^<^yoitfr.to make hint 
know all the .of his aft ill cquail pro- 

., , , ' portions, 
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" jjortkmSj and not let lum lole his early lime, 
, wliich is ihc rilofl precious, in things that are 
not of the hril; iitilltv. « 


o) 


Will tlic painter lofe Ills time thep, if h.c 
llutlicr. perfpctlilive iundameiitally ? 

A No: hut as tlii.s ii a much cailer thing 

than Others which confijjtiitc the art of paint¬ 
ing, it is not proper that the ftiuient fliould em¬ 
ploy top inucK time in it, before learning thole 
which are inoft" neccfljirythe more fo, fincc 
the armies of perfpedivc which are moft neceflary 
for a painter; are only the plan, the fquare in all 
its afpe^ls; the triangle, the round, -the oval, and 
above all to conceive rightly tlic dificrcncc of the 
point of view, and the variety which the point of 
diftance produces when taken far or near. 

How' is anatomy to ftudied ? Many fiy 
that it* is; mot neceflary,. and that thofe paiiitera 
who have applied themfelves to dt/liave all fallen 
into a dry and gracelefs taftc. 

yl. Thofe who fay t*hat anatomy is not ne¬ 
ceflary are .grolsly iniftaken^ for, without J-tV it 
is not polRble to ,rearoh\tp6ii the pahs of a flaked • 
figure. But in . all, moderation and judgment 
mull prevail, there being great difiprence between 
giving all to b. part,, and knowing how to employ 
it well; and rules muff, f^rve a painter Only to 
uniform hiinfelf to^ nature, and iuake him und^V-? 
fland it well. ^ , 

But.ahatoiny is fo.long a fludy ? 'y 
v/. It. is . certainly riotjjb long when rightly 
taught, diat is to 4y,.-wyhen,the painter4s t&ugl^ 
•no more rhari‘what is^necclft^^^ to him;' for a 
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phyficiaa and tfle .:lurgeon mufl ftudy it very 
differently, as they are to knoiv all the interior • 
play o£ the parts of man, and the painter wants 
only to know the dfeds. riicy have on the 
llirface. 


S K c T j o N 1. 

Paindpg is one of the three fme arts, which 
has fop its o])jc(‘Vthe imitation of truth, namely, 
the appearance of all vHinle things. Th_e ma¬ 
terials necelTary for this imitation are the three 
colours, rc^, yellow, and blue, to which are 
added black and White,* which, witiu'ut being 
properly colours, ferve* to reprefeni: light and 
darkneis. 


All the intermediate colours arc compofed of 
the tiircc afbrcraid, which ^^re the primitive, and 
with them aft imitates all the appealanccs of 
nature upon a flat furface : as for inflaniee, if 
through a glafs we w»ei*e to lee a land!'ape, a 
ma«^. a horl'c, or any other objed wdiatfocver, 
•and m: were to put on tjlil^lals all the c<.llours 
likethoh? which*we fee; when that oj-.cration 
was ended, wc^-ihould liiul that we had made 
a pidurc HIc^ ;the objeds which we had liril leen 
* through, the glafs, . By this means, tliough by a 
difr^’enP:.procers, jehc painter proceeds in laying 
on a furface tlie colours with uhich he prc^Iiiccs 
in the beholder the lame effed as if he law the 
reabobjeds^ From Itence it' proceeds, that any 
I'urfaGC whatfoever, cd^eiicd with celoursi wliich 
fives,us ideas either of,forms or«of ‘figures, x# 


1 ^’ 
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called paintinp;, which as an artels only the man¬ 
ner of diipofnr^ the coioiirs lb, that by their liif- 
pofttion and in.’.diljciuioa they may excit^ in the 
fpcclator idca^ of- which he either had 

previouiiy Iccn, nr arc poUihle to be feeh* 

All objetLS which arc -perceived by the^cyc, 
are know^n little by little and gradually j there¬ 
fore it has been nccoflaiw^, tliiit. art flioulddikcwire 
divide the imiladon of objesiU in parts, and in 
diflcront degreesothcrwilb it-would bc h:i- 
podiblc to make works of merit, as to afeend to 
tlie tSp of an 'edifice without fleps. ’ At firft fight 
objed-S {U'oducc no other idea hut diat of their 
exiftence. Their form makes ur> alti-rwards rc> 
collect that we have fectl other things like.them* 
which by common confentarc called man, horfes* 
See, On purfuing the oijlcrvation uc ih;i!l hud 
tlie manner in which that obje£l; is, and immedi¬ 
ately after the general and paFtifAilur proportions^ 
and ev.cn its friidllen: parts. Ja.thc fame manner 
the painter mufl: begin by reprefentiug to hirnfelf, 
:i place wlicre an addon takes place ; ih ju m hiii 
imagination he n5uPt'*^'»1g^Ce tlVe .boches tliiitAre to. 
be there ; and this what ahfwers to invention. 
X le immcdiatclv will think'on the manner , of 
placing each objedl:, aB,jWeJl rcfpddflDg the'-whole 
as rerpcdling the different.parts or members; arid 
this belongs to-ecinpofidon. ^ Finally 
regul( 3 te the figure, or tlie particular form bf eacli. 
6bj^*cf, and that k what is'called defigning.;. .and. 
as thofe forms cannot -be • perfedUy expr^did, 
b5wing to their being on fiirfacc, d^i^ing 
fci-infepartible. from the art df'(hade's^ and.lights. 
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which^ is \an<leri|ood by dare obfcitrc* The 
forms being "determined, then ‘ follow, the 
colours of bodies, and tlie malinej*, and the 
inaiiagettieht which may be more or lefs pro¬ 
per to eifprefi? objed's, their Vflence and tc:^- 
ture* All this is hr general ^ but, in order to 
learn it> it midt-be flvldicd 1 epafately with the 
utmoft attention, for t^hei^viie it will be as 
.impofllhle to learn well as to erect if building 

preparing tli€*materkils. 1 
lhall trilat of each objed iii. particular. 

The word Painting may be taken in twf.» 
jfenies; either as 'an art, or as^ a pfodudion- of 
art. In the^fccond Ictifc, all furfaces on which 
Several colours havc'hccrr laid'for Ibme end, or 


fe'a1on,.’are called paintings, or pidures^ w^hich 
will be more or Ids full of art, accordii.g to tlie 
reafons with which they are made> Now, in 
the firil: Icnie,: as a produdive art, it is one of 
thofe arts whofedoope is an imitation of truth; 
that is to'fay,--all vhlble objeds, inthcnvinncr 
they prclent themfelves* to our fight. To at- 
taii^ this end, we make ode of I'evenil means, 
• whi^ I fhaH fpeak., of,^^ 5 «guining by imita¬ 
tion.-'^ 

Painting imitates the appearance of Nature 
hy.-means of the*five; aforementioned colours, 
which'lferye for its ' materials; and they are 
White,.''Yellow, ^Rifed, J3liic and Black. Al¬ 
though ^the fitfl'and the laft arc not, progcrly 
fpealcing,*. colours ; Vet a painter mutt conlider 
thetmas fuch/'.on ac«wum of the great utility 
hc '^raws :frb|n.: them;.^ tp,repfereut lights; and 
*• Yqi.. * -if,\ 




lliades; fincc in this nrt wc no other'meaiis 

10 rcprcfeiit tliele two qualities, and even by 

thcfc they are obtained but iinperfc<^ly, for 
thofc rcaloris w.hich I fliall explain .hereafter. / 
As to the other colours,, fuch aS’Gr^h'ge>, 
pic, Violet and Green, they are only tints com- 
pofed of two colours, as wc fee.not only by 
experience- from painting, but iii the rainbow, 
and, by the prihn, where,thc faid colours are not 
to be fovutcl in any other place but in the mid- 
d*ie of their, comppnefttsi where the rays of the 
thr« primitive colours, interfed. Grc^ti is 
between Blue and Yellow, Orange between 
Yellow and Rcch and Purple or Vifdct between 
Red and Blue. TUefe colours are the materials 


H hici) ^the painter employs to appear to him 
^vho looks at a painting ^ tjiat on a llirface there 
arc leverai bodies feparatecl from c-ach other, 
and which in part .are enlightened, andin part 
"^deprieved of a dir,ed light, ^add receive only a 
(hare* t^f that lidit which, is intermixed with 

O , 


'rhIs imitation depends 'on. the unifdrrnity 
which exifts in forms, and their quantities and 
qualitlc.s w^ith tholc'of qature ': but as in 
tlvj parts of a body are infinite, the art, pf the , 
. painter confids in knowing ho\y far 4ie>. Call 
imitate. ’To find this, he confiderrthc 

efieA, which all things m^ke on..him .whofir he 
oonliders them ‘wholly, aiul at ttot <5ift^hce 
where his eyes can lee Iv^the tody/i^ quel- 
' tipa'i’othep^ife. he-.Wii^ Yg^ 3 f jj^arr wdfbut 
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never tfiie whole. Udicles which, we mull con- 
fider, that In painting wc have * neither true 
light, i\or true darlcnefs,. that Is to fay, a total 
privation of lights and wc otrght,ahb to re- 
iie<a, riiaj. a painted board is aii . equal fuper- 
iSce vvhich receives light on'^all its parts. AvS 
black in painting is not in itfclf more dark, than 
any other black body w^liich is enliglKciied, it 
requires.U’ particular art to- ihala?'black, in a. 
painting', appear a privation of light, For 
the fame rcafon, much *lkill Is, requifite /to 
make the lhades'appear as fuch, and nol;*as 
t'jx>txS of a clirkcr colour than that of the na¬ 
tural body. the-article upon colouring, 1 
lhall teach the manner 6f ■ p'cirfonning all thefc 
things. - 

The lame, nay a greater, difficulty'is found 
in light, becaufe a "painted board , can be 
feen only in •fufl\ a poiitioh' that the light 
which it receives be not reflebbed to the cy^*s of 
the beholder, ■ othervvjfe the lights and ihades . 
wo^ikl appear as in a glaf^, and the lights 
^woui^appear#exrreii\eIy in a greater, or 

Icfiep degree according to*the fmoothnclsof the 
lurt^cb'-j - and lights in painting, ho^^xver white 
they, may be, can only have the clcarnels of a 
* half tint of a white body confequently, the 
^^pter thdt would ufiitate,a body of a'fmooth 
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There arc nn infinite numberfof cafes in-which 
it is intpoflible to paint.a luminous body, and 
the lights of a white body. Finally, there is 
aimed no obje<d in nature which a painter can 
copy as he fees, and-> if any wctc found 
had the pi)tieftee,'„>J[ike Mr, Denner of Ham- 
bourg, to make every wrinkte^^ add every hair 
with 'its^lhadow andran the apple of an eye 
to rcprelcnt • |he whole window of the apart¬ 
ment, with the clouds which are in the air; yet, 
although all that fliouldbc done, and even bet-, 
tefi^han he did (who was unique, and admir- 
ableJn this kind of painting,) yet iuch a paint¬ 
ing could never appear true, excopt vrirh t6c 
ccmUtioti of feeing it ^always at tlrat diftance 
in whi^h the painter made it; the i-eaibn of 
which is, that bn feeinga pi(!ture, there is always 
fomc circumffcance which undeceives us, and 
makes us know, that what is fictitious is not 


true. Let us fuppofe that the picture were 
perfect in all its parts; that it were placed in 
its principal point of vievy j' that it had but one 
diftance to be viewed from; that the li^ft in 
which it was placed were juft in thc^-fanie 
manner it ought to be to produce the fdtne 
lights and fliadcs on the figures as if they;>xre 
true ; notwithfta'ndiiig:all thele conditions, w« 
ftiould- be undeceivetl’ by the flat fiii^i^ce, ■' by 
the veryftrokes of the/pencil, and’by thdwanLbf 
that’^ir which oughtto be betv^een fe&otc'. bb-^ 
Jects,. lights and fhddcs, and the Tights-Would 
he weakened, as itowife The fltJdes; 
interpofition' o f The ' «f. the 
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»rcat work of the painter wo\ild be '<^roycd« 
Hence it is inferred, th§it’:t4.vn>akc a,n mgchi<>iis 
imitation of nature (wh^ti.’is-hot feiVile, but 
judicious^) truth ^ only ar, it 

can exift> ty, giving it thai prop^r dirpofition of 
the object,; 'and tlie idea tha,t‘ is wiflied fhpiild 
be cpncei^^^d^l^ the bihdlder.; -Wl that , aj)y 
form may prefefve its -peculiarity,' anfd charac- 
teriftic quality in all the parts oP.fhe art ; and, 
that every ^object be reprefented in an ihteltigj- 
ble manner, and diftinguilhed from any bth^r 
whatfoever ; finally, that • whatever is hatfiraV, 

1,. * 1 • ' ' ! «*i ' 


be ’ imitated jn the raofi proper manner 
the bclioidcr a clear ided of the painter’s 


to give 
nican- 


mg. 


Great painters have followed two paths -to 
obtain thefe ends. Sppie .have rejected thofc 
parts wluch were hot.;abfoiutely nccefiary for 
their end, and, theseby have{Qiadc appear with 
greater advantage wlia't they,,winicd Hibidtl be 
obferved: others fought all the fignificant 
parts, and have marked them with mucli pre- 
♦jpifidix^ in qnhr to give^^-'Hrery clear idcj^-of 
what they wifliecVto expreis. The prince of 
thfe 4ifft is Correggio, and of- the lec«oiid Ra¬ 
phael?'' goth, by their relpectiye fiylcs, have 
‘ rajred .fi^iMing to its .utmoft .perfection ^ lince* 


jbn3,4efeHdng:them,fortHatplace wliere I fiiull 

ipeak.of,.^|i,^;-ofrfeii?ud^ ' 
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. II. 

Oy-pefign, 

BY Defign is chiefly'undctiflQod oxitUne, or 
the circun^f’erciice of things . witt the propor¬ 
tion- of their length, ,breadth, and We 

mail: ndt^ con^hder wHirph forms are ^the mofi 
graceful, and^give them tlie preference, in or¬ 
der to make the work caiifc ai; agreeable effect; 
and this i^, .Ip be, abferved not only in the 
figtifes,. but likcwiie in the fpace which re¬ 
mains between them and tlicir members. I’hc 
forms which are mofl ajn:rccable ar&^thofe which 
arc rrioil vaiied ; and the difagrccabfc arc thole 
which ?ire repeated in themfclvcs,. as the fquarc 
and the round : the iirfl, hecaule they arc com*- 
j)olcd of four lines v/liicji , arc ptu-allel two by 
itno; and the fccond, hecaufe they are the 
fame thing on alMdes, anti prefent iio variety 
to the i'ight, and contcquently,' no-graccful- 
iicfs. The oval, or the cilipfis, is not fo uni¬ 
form. The .tripis. the Icaft difag^eable 
ambng all thd rciruiar .figures, bccaufe its'angles' 
are o( an \mcvca number, and its Un^r.zofm 
no rarahcls. 

^ ^ ■?***” 

In painting, wc muutterly avoid repeti¬ 
tions of hues ami fcrmsi,'ail p>araflels aitd ;^gles 
of cvquabi degrees, aiid aboyca ail, right angles. 
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fttlicr figures, we arc more at liberty to vary 

their fize. * 

For this piirpofe, it is ficccfFayy’tliat a pirn- 
ter flio^ld be well acquainted with pcrl*pc<5tivc; * 
bccaulc, by that-means, be enabled to 

vary alt liis regular forth^ ; .as, for inftance, a 
Iquare into a trapezium, or in an irregular form, 
he may enlarge, orcontrad a triangle > a, circle 
may be changed into aifellipfis, and, thus he will 
avoid all repc:titions. Finally, if one member , 
prefents itlelfin its geometrical afped, tliecor- 
refpoiiding one mud be llprtened to keep up a 
varied appearance. • * 

No form inuft be u niform,a:n.d even right lines 
mull: be changed iirto waved, which will caufe 
no prejudice to the principal forms, if.one.ob- 
ferves, that the parts of the circles touch at dif¬ 
ferent points,diftancds,and heights, and the right 
line form no angle, but vary alteniately in con¬ 
cave and convey Unes. A lino fo drawn is the 
moft proper to give grace iind elegancejo the 
out lines; for; without altering the height or 
elevation-of a member, it can be made to ap- 
pea1*^iligliter#in a lefs degree ;. by 

.making the colivex lines greater than the con¬ 
cave, they will bpcoms heavy, and making 
then! the contrary, they will appear light. 
./Xherefore a juft proportion mtift be given to 
'fhefe'V.t^WO'kiiids of 'tprms,'as I ihall explain 
rpore fully.-iii the chapter on Gracefuincis o! 

De%A-': ^ ,V4., ' 

> In-a paked .body 'Ono n . * ^ ^ o 

except wfeii tiiujpfe, ot .Ojw part iscoacoaled 
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behind another; for ia'fuch a,cafe, bv a kind 
,of interfeiftionj it forms an angle, and then it 
^'is necelFary to obferve well where thatmufcle, 
or that part rifes in which many painters have 
erred through ignorance of anatomy.' Thefe 
ihterfcdlionji arc made in different ways. They 
arc. made in members which are i'een entirely 
when the obliquity of ^ miifcle has its origin 
in the part whtich is not feen ; and in the fore- 
^ortenings, for. many times a mufcle is inter¬ 
rupted when.the fiefhy part covers the concave 
‘Whigh binds it to the tendons 3 and for the 
fame reafpn there are fo many interjections in 
the fore/liortcnings, as all the convex forms 
conceal or diminiftr the*concave. On this ac¬ 


count, prudent painters avoid forejObortenings 
in graceful objects as much :i > they , can 3- and 
when they cannot polTlbly Jo without them, 
they put as few as .poffible, and only^ thofe 
which are ihdifpenfably neceiraty. In thofe of, 
a harfli character, and' of a Ilvong expreffion, 
wlicre an altered ilylc caft .be adopted, it ia 
employed v/ith fuccefs-^ and the^ lame “inking 
happ'ens in thoib cafes *vvh< 5 n one'membefl* 
terlect.s another, and . angles are formed 3 >but 
then vve rnuft phierve where the’ line intersects, 
for if the member which ja= concealed behind 


the other, crofles at th'e,;feginrurig*of its^edft-, 
,vcxiry, it v/iil be. difptealing tc the light, fence 
it wih^ appear that they . arc inconipatibie,^'‘^ne 


pofeibiy be Fip^^di^d ’ by 
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c^)vcrf!lg that pane with feme drapery, or by mak¬ 
ing- the iutcritetion in the ftraight part of the 
incinbcr, which we wiifh to conceal : aad 
iieiiin r tliat can fucceedi W,e mull endeavour 
to make it fall, where the curve line is greateft* 
that on the other fide- the farne kind of line 
mav be found. . 

I have warned the pointer not ' to ♦make any 
figures perfectly geometrical, a[ud therefore he 
muft oblorvc, that when any regular form oc^ . 
cur*-, he mull'not end the lines in angles, but 
round off their ends; fince, by that meahsy the,* 
C'^ht will have that variety, of' forms wnich 
coiiftitutcs ■'^racefujriefp.. If, on tlie contrary, 
a round, form fhoiild oecur, he may vary it by 
making fome planes, and w’^aving'line. 
Finally, we mull hpld as a certain rule, that 
no figure mull be made perfectly angular, nOr 
perfectly roiyid, as no- object is mbfe unplea- 
to the fight* ol* a painter, 

Thcfe obfervatio'ns ;hufl be made on thc' 
works o f thofe mafters \\ho 'arc moll eminent 
for J^elign$,^'UKi particularly^ on thofe who jaavo 
flitcwh a good tailc in Ddign, fisch as thc Carac- 
cis^and fome of their pupils, \yho,. though they 
might ha ye had, occafion to reprefent ; for in-.' 
fiance, adonecut according to al i thc nicety ofait, 
they certain >y won}d‘have iua<lc it with bro- 
'kein-a^-iglcs.'dn ddignis emhj^triied all that part of 
pam'tiitg which ferv«s to'^dctcrminc thc •form- 
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and bft parts which we fee of bodies. This 
part is compofed of two others \vhich are prin- 
, cipal, - that is to lay,, of the knowledge of the 
proper form of a thing, and the manner t-f fee¬ 
ing it. The iccohd Teems to belong to-optics, 
which, in painting, is comprehended in per- 
fpective, a of optic ^ and the firft, as to 
human Isodie^i and thofe of all animals, de¬ 
pends onaftatomy; and in other bodies, from tlie 
knowledge of their proper forms, it Is iniprcfTed 
on the niemorv bv means of <vec>mctry. We 
nxu& however ohferve, that pidlorial geometry, 
'.-■for file painter miifl not know the rcafons of 
; the,forms to make them with, a fre^ hand, and 
; by the eye, as ii would bfe to no purpofe to 
^ know geometry as well^as Euclid^ if erne can- 
not deiign oixe’s figures without compafics and 
rule i and this is acquired only .by a habit 
contradjtcd by feeing with precifion and exaft- 
nefs. This is the fundamentai bafis of Dcfign, 
without which the painter .w^ill never be able 
to do W'hat he knows .theoretically for, as in 


paititing we mull expref, the forms, whivk "v-s 
.ice nature, as tlity'prefent themfeives to our 
fight, and as xhc beauty of forms depends on 
that little more or lefs which determines “atid 
d»<.ci(h.s their chara(fLC.r, To by a little, more cr- 
IcE or.e gives or. .prefcnts a: clear knowledge 
of tljc forms. Therefore,,whoever \vifhe-s to 
e^cel j n I )cfign, mu0>'d,u the, h r.ft pfeceobferve 
'liie form of the body-he m.cans to dravy, .'and .in 
.the fccond, the manner in^ which it prefent^it- 
'iclf to our view'. of a,^dy. 
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l-'clon^s alfo tliQ proportion of‘its parts, which 
is that analogy they have among tfemfelvesi 
and is commonly.caUed Proportion, Of this i* 
flirill Aakc a fep^te" chapter when I come to 
ijpeak of tte proportions of the human body 5 
thcrcforcj^ 1 fhall only fay for the prefent, that 
in every entire btxly there is a general charac¬ 
ter, that is ' to fay, arj entire .. body *is coin- 
pofed of either Iquare, triangular * or round 
forms; and although thefe forms be varied in an 
infinite aunibcr of yet they will always 

preferve that c!iarad:ef'which nature has given, 
them, and whiclv dillingiiiihes them. There-"' 
fore thofe ^ivbo wjfTi to 'feelc beauty in delign, 
mnil: cbnfidcr well the cKarncfteriftic form of 
each body, and give a clear reprefentation of it 
in . their work, witlio.iit'minding acchkaitai 
nnnutia;; nor yet’ohiiit any ■ thing ever lb 
finalh when it ierves to the 'conftTndipn of tlv^ 
body. When ^• ft.y minlititc, t mean accidc ntal' 
things ; .as' for itiftance, if ’a tinned bcJdy had 
•by accident a thick, or round mufclc, as may 
fWWh bv the frednent xifo of iuch vt part, or 
throtigh the copplfeiiion, or f )mc circiunKn i icc 
.ofthe health of thcperlbn, lliv painter nnill not- 
iiiufatc it, but on' the contrary, lie nveft fnp- 
pofc that tic man is uniform iii'alliiis ni’rt'*, in 
ofd<;r'that ic may not interrupt the ;j-cncral 
tellrgence which he means to give oif’thc fi^nne 
of a tanned--inan. , 7 'he Tamo thini'- ■•.fivxm.s 
‘with a'-llrong, hght, fat, young, or oM man. 
Whenever in a, body of a detertnined vhar.icfer 
tJierho.k Ibmc; part',- although b<*ai:tifu] in thi 
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extreme,) of a form and chara<fler diftercnt from 
the greater part of the other members which 
lompofc the whole. It Wpiild be a monllr.iiofity 
,to iDterrupt the general of the charadlcr 
of that body. 

Befkles, it is neceffary to be attentive not to 
change, upon any account, thexharadieri form, 
or proportion. Which nature has given to. any 
body whatever^ or ^ny 'of its parts; therefore, 
for inftauce, a mlifclc m'uft never be reduced 


to a fquare or rouncMdrm, fince this would be 
chaining nature and her determinate laws, and 
departing from probability: one may, however, 
give fiich a part or mullfc more or lels length. 
In tlic .futile manner if ‘Nature has made one 
thing large, and aiiQthelr fmall, they muft never 
be made equal, apd mi|ph lets the great Imall, 
or the fmall great. What ffay of the general 
^idea, and the character bf g whole figure, I 
mean alfo of the.fquare forms, or of others;: 
but I do not pretend thcreipre ‘ that 'we muft 
change the proper form of the mufcles, cvf 
the parts, but if that -mufclc is by its nature 
round, its facings muft bp made fmall, or its 


Iquarings the more angular^ ^s«aU the other 
miirdcs ai'c lb, withoulnowevcf ceafing.toap- 
j>car round in comparifon with tlie reft, which 
arc of another figure., ., i -. 

In what Vefpc&s-thp fortn^/it is alfo necef- 
firy Vlie painter. flipuld ebnfider that fcarcc 
any bodies . arc perfe^llyn^ angular,- :br j[Xir- 
fcdfly n)iind, that:the^,.v4gatipn^‘ of;^|hcfe 
forms cauic a terrain, elfedi in> paintifuT^ Wnicb 
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aa idea.of motion, flexibility, and of 
fife. Each line has within itfeJf the property 
of exgreffing a quantity of the body wliich iir' 
circumferibes j as, for inft;|ace, any flraight: 
line gives an idea of extenfibn, or hardnefe; 
the curve, on, the contrary, give; an idea of 
dexibility,; the elliptic^ placed horizontally, 
reprelents. tender "aud^ moift bodies^; thofe in 
the form of an S give an idea of^life j and thus 
the other lines, according to the chffcrent man¬ 
ner in which they are employed, and the place 
they are in, liave a clifFcrcht meaning. • * 

Much might be fiid if I wiflied to Ipeak of 
all tlic cafo, in which a particular obfervation 
is requifite in each flvrm, and of ail diat oc¬ 
curs in painting 5 however,! flialicontent my- i 
felf withobferving, thatforefbortenings inufl he ' 
avoided, particularly ill beautiful objeds, which 
do not fufFer^that alteration of forms, which ^ 
forefhortcninV'^produces ; for a member, or a 
part forefliortencd, is fiibjed to a point of view; 
and if tliat is quitted^ it appears falib or dc- 


. . Of Lights and Shades^ 

iFhat part of painting which is called date 
Obfeure, or more properly the art of lights 
and {hades, is of two kinds, like all the other 
parts *of painting > 'that is to fay, one neck- 
lapyi and fimply trwji and the other probable, 
or . Jrtbwevcf, before^ Ijpoakiag of the 
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particular rules of lights and fltades, it will be 
ixeccffarv to make tliu follou in^ obfervations. 
fi. If there were no light, ail bodies woiild be 

‘dark. 11. Air is ^ mats intermixed with .ex-- 
i'trjuieous bodies. III. Light, in.falling on a 
l^dy, real'ccn4?>> and produces.-what is called 
reflexion,* or reverberation; and this happens 
more or. lels, according*as the body is fmooth 
or rough. IV^ All convex bodies. refled: the 
rays of light according to their being more or 
lefs curved, as if they* were refieded from the 
cehtte^ of that form; and the concave unite 
them in the fpot where the. centre of their 
curve woiiM be. V. On ‘no lmpt5th and flat 
body c4.n» light be feen, e^ccept where an angle is 
ibrihed cq^ual to the line or d‘.e viliial ray of 
the perfon who looks atvthe laid body. V"l. In 
ruffSicd and coarfe bodies, which have a rouiih 
^'and porous furr’ace, each of^ their particles i^s 
nevertjaclcls more or lefs ihining, and theii 
light Icerns more dilated, for the rays arc re¬ 
medied on all lidcs o £arhc fyrface, but an ae- 
cou«,t of .tlieir tfj^ey arc ^alniofl; loll 

in.,air, arid fo form ‘'ah^atriple, but weak 
light..' . ' 

i Thi.s ])art of paiath^g is that wdiiqb gives it 
mofl brillianev when, well uiidcrftood. -This* 


- I * 

is what renders a form calier to be underftood-, 
for the oufiinc is only a kind eff particular fee- 
; tion ; and a globe without' lights and foades 
c^iufos the effedt of a difk.* 
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ippear mited, ajod of various and diftin^l forms.. 
Ae*'ial perl'ped:ive has allb a* fhftre iu the parts, 
of lights and fhades; and here ic is ncccflary t(r< 
mind, that in nature there is' ibare.e' any perfect' 
angle, and. her angles arc only fmall curves, 
which, end in two lines that, widen* theipfelves. 
Therefore, the painter who undcrftaitds rightly 
the art of managing lights and iliadts, inuftgct 
rid ot* geometrical angles,- whiefn lead him to a 
great haril',ne'r. Such aiifgles can only fuk 
Ibme outlines that are very much enlightened j 
however, none mulhbe made decided, nor with 
a tint tha.t^is truly luminous, l)iit with a half 
tint, iince it is irdpoiliblc that the line which 
falls on the angle nf a body, can reflect by an 
equal angle to our eyes ffran flic lail extremity 
of the outline; and .•if light were to produce thL 
efted:, wc. fhould fee the whole obicdl dark, 
and a very \tetdi^ 4 ight in’ the outline : this cal^ 
mult nofc^be fuppofcc},.:and if ic were tt& be, it 
would , not produce aig^jSe^tftire, for it W’)uld 
4 l‘Ar£s^ the bnghtti<?ffll|j|h<Hobjcd* 

V{c muft moreovp 1 ||BB|ier, that all bodies 
being iu part, or of their furfacc 

fmooth, they reded a^lpart' of the rays, and 
tinge again the neareil ilf with a light of their 
ovvjft;Colour. riiavedaid all.this only with tlic 
intention of perfuadlng ftudents tlpt outlines 
ought to.be foft arid gentle, and that if ^vc fee 
forffc^in nature which appear fharp, it ariic ^ lioin 
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nefs; which does not liappLa^u.painting, as liar: 
been faid before.. , , / 

’'Cf if we. .cQhfidcr the .Mit which, is in the 
contour of . a iigute, comparing it. with that 
which is'-in the centre ftill more raifed to our 
Wyes, we fliali alw'ay&find two or three degrees 
dif&rencc^. Therefore the painter: mnftdo the 
fame, by p.vitting a, third colour in* the contour 
to maintain the, relief. Sonic, eminent painters, 
in order to obtain .at once ’both thefe effcctsj 
have made the juft degradation in the principal 
body that is enlightened, aiid have given it for 
id ground an objetft that is'dark and obfeure by 
nature. TJiis has been . dpne repeatedly by 
Correggio. Therefore,*-\rhoc\er willies to pro¬ 
duce an of true .^fclief paintings or 

drawings, muft, previpufly cxaraint w'hat 
ftrengtli he can givC 'to. theTorin-.and the pof- 
y'^.urc of the body, which.be propofe to repre- 
fent, and immediately Tie' is t6’ coufidcr what 
direct ion the ray of di^t l^kes rcl^ive to the 
horizontal line Jorhis with the 

obje^J. This’: obfer^HTOffil'fer tb'tm-' 

derftand the ^i*ue objects, as 

well as to .imagjK^’^^f^- objeifts he does:not 
lee. He niuft:,the^'^^fiftder ho^? an 
to be placed, whjetheV.lt be liat or round, that 
it may receive more light, ^nd reflctft it back to 
the eye under an equal angle.,.,Thofe conJi- 
derations muft be bad in ol^erving the plau..pid 
elevation of bodies. r ' . 

The lights, ,or Jumino.u^hodif^^ which 
make uie of hilpidnthig, ate. threg: tl;^sSun, 
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Flic, * and Air." Paintij^ often employs the 
laft two ways; the one is called clofe light, 
and tl^ither open light* Clole liglit midt be * 
o( ifideied as if it were aripthcT' new' luminous 
body of the 6 . 7 .ti of the wdudow through which 
the light comes, and as ifnt^were allb at the 
lame ciiftanoe. This light te almoil Ob reflected 
light y for, although the ftm is on the oppolite 
fide out of the window, yet dicsc comes fome- 
thing of Ills perfed light, and^confluitl}- ^ fot 
which rcafon ihe paintef muff choof. hu light 
fiom the North. The open light *0! the air " 
^v'.thout fun i'j likewise of two kinds : tht|pne 
when the !lui is cioudc'h aud it> light pioic(>. 
thiongh-, which proihices a weak ^kaincl^j, 
but however always come? fiom '"heic the 
fun h ; the othei when tlie Iky 1$ lerene, ami 
obje<^s thdt ate m^the Ihade icccivc liyht from 
the ambient# airand th^ light fcciuo to falJ^ 
Vcitically on them. If a verj 1 emote,oh cwC 
keeps the furi*s U}s from another, the liaht 
nhich. it thch giv^ weather wct ’ 

cloudv. ^ ^ 

OT the light of the fun itf If, it alnli>d 
1 if* 51 ?fs to fpeak, it being tinpof iok to mutate 
It wete 1 (hall only fay, that the fuu\ li^ht 
adndt^ no other degradation tlitn the polinoo 
of the body whichi^ceivos it. Thv. Lght r-^oiu 
hre loilaws thc^ frUlfc of .the ^lofe i^..hr, 
ds being to^ bc^Icpyth^'^recl duav:. a* uivl 
to its dzt a laud rlie\maUtr the h ht 
ttw greatc r will itj^Meg^ra^Uti(|mbe. The ligh»' 
of op(pu air'k the molb u 4 f* 3 V<'i »"iblc tor A 
Voi III f " p-nn. , 
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pimter^ on laccoont of the body of the air 
being cqitally bniightened. Shadows are loft 
" ^hei^ the lunimoiis body is ftnftl, that to fAV> 
than the cnh^tened, and the giedcei^ P ut 
of this will bedT'puved 6f light, andfhelhaclow 
which It piodnces in other obje(fts>wJll keep 
Widening as they go from the which, 

ciufes thcpi.. The Qiadow of mdfe^bodic> 
which recenejight from a Window*gieatv.i 
than thofc bodfeSj’^ wiU become always nar- 
lower, and be loft fuoner or latter accoiding to 
the /i/c oft the light. The bodies which arc in 
the open light without lun> h^we haidly any 
fhatlows, and only caufe a vp\y fmall pmation 
of light to thole objeCl^“Which are near them; 
for the whole air is full of a difpcrfed light 
The light of the fun is of etjual force oii all 
fldcp, and Oiidows follow the? diteiftion of the 
/^hodyuhich produces It allb nccel* 

fu Y to confider, that ftiadows ate never entirely 
dcftmfte ol light, and that they aie dark onlv 
in f ompan^on to another greater light> Th e 
r t\ s v\ hich come tq our eyfc? by |hc rejection 
of an enlightened body, oui eyes, io 

that tht\ «.onfound thofc objedfj, which are in 
a kft hght. If that lefler degree/ 
w hich we call flude^in cbmparifon to thc-ghsater 
liglit, hccoinco umveifl^'Jtejl^nacloud covdrs 
tlic fun enarcly ffom^»|WB then fee the fatne 
hodif-s cLar and diftin^^^ctlf fcemed fhaded,' 
becaule tbi.re U no%fon^ flight which 
daa^Jled us.^ The fame t|d^g^ mppens when 
keep off light witl# our^^sUid ii| o*d^ 
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to fee dafrk beit6f» aadl whea wc ap¬ 
proach bodies that not cnlightefieci 

vve difti<(gui{h them becaufej^fi hghf 

is t|i|eti>p^^,betwecn todies, and 

our fight is hot 4^z^cd thoi'ehjT* From thence^ 
the painter ntuft inSfef, th4t^# near qhjedfe are j 
diftingni&afole alfo' flu&w^ and therefore ^ 
he imiii riot rmke.t%m a? <^k as thofc fht- ' 
dows which are at i and which ’ 

are lojft in colour miixed^yim light and daik- ! 
aefs, almoft blue, on acejoupt of the enligliten- 
cd bodies ^wbich arc in id^e ^lir intcrj^olcd be¬ 
tween our eyes anJ the dark place. FiuhUv, the 
aeual perfpeAive mtift.beohfcrved, which has 
its* rules as the lioeat* m*tvfut retpe^ds the di¬ 
minution of the fo{C0 of lights and rinV'.* 
Let m for inftance fuj%pofe a courfe i'‘f iqimic^ 

\ palm each, pteced in ppripcClhc, on the firft 
a iigurc, and on tfee|0COhd and third lihewifci 
I fay, that if on accohut uf tin praAiiriit> ri) the 
point of dlflaiice^tbo /eford a*o\v diminilhc» by 
ji of the fize of the the thud will not, 


dimlnidibya^bUrthofthe/ecdlid, vUid theoiiieis 
the they arc from the pyes oi' the be-- 

liohlpr Idi^^ill tlaey yary Lorn cmJi otLei. 
^hercjfcrc^W/fopie fWnjf *h^ in aeiial 

'perfpeefires for,fi¥i||^yi0^fiEft to tl e lecond 


I5cot>ds‘'t0 the thi 


di^a^ence, |iom the 
andjhe 


diffej^e will “V'*- obferve 

m inpunfaiii'. ^ dift^ncc. A 

hoVie nfe^E^ i** 

fl-i.-n Ttli"-Qf //ffsA'Snd Iliads arid fi/? from 
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anbthS:' like It; a mile o^crbxipel>«t' if \Ve fee 
,a toW:n liftcem miles bflv f^'kbufe \vhkii is- a 
fmrte^iither difFcra almbfl i^othin^ from one'like 

\ - •■' "* 't " ' r. O ' • ** 

if in the tbS,vn.> ^Md the fame M 

InillV'•&KMJ^V^A^tV/* 3 fa[L'''-'^ -J 



.be a degree of diftenfeiifee'j from^m^ to 

th^vthird in 6qnal'di0ahce’t|kere^^ mu^h 

lefsj and Jftiil fifth, 

Thedegi'adaridn b^^gikateroflcfs, accord- 
i I ig as ;:he fhWnf'^hddy is nearier,'' pc fii rthfcr. 
* If near* thfe d^gradkt'idnfe W^^ be ftrongV becante 
the firil obj^s Will rec^lH-^:grf*ater quantity 



comp alwa\ s more ^qia'ailj'iand of ise leflcr angle 
as thev go from the point^of yic'^ : and when 

r _ j.. _ .'L'l * .1*1''■ 



at once, that.the-differeficc’ is iinpefcencibfeo 
ourfigat; ^ iS 

the niofL intenfo lights atw^be-' 


Tf(^.^VFbrC^’'’V^c two' 

'circui^ftanc:|i§;,‘,j^^p^ii^:|§^ theif the 

bexiy'• ^lircir •'• rclndins 



very Weal;,.of ajod.fcdes^ -.for ..if it is fir 

iroiii the ligiiV and; mar bu£ e|^s, the gehf 5 ri|l. 
rfeamffs will be tw ^^cakV omits feci:vv4il 


where tbritliTOJfSg :ljody, i%t,i^pread. Biif■ \\rh.en 
an., ob]ed^is ;aear-t^ ^from <5tir' 

eyes, the' general ;%hi VHI be,.ftrbng,vi,ut iti 
ftrcn'gth will be. 'fpr^ anji. cc^ifufei in the 
mal’i of cle^nefe j - for that light b{?uig as oiilj 



eves. ^The 'fem^teppens..wi,th .’(hadqws, fince ’» 
thole (if .bodies nfeiJ: om'.ltght-mn{l be lighter, 
and tlib<dx)dies, will :Oppear; darker; and in ; 
places where lighticari' pentoate, .thc*lhad<nvs 
will be.ftronger* .arnlv laore, decided, Ou 

.1 -y.rt/- ■ .A. 1 . 1“;«. •. r ^ _ 



. Ilrunger'';;and.;fi1f3an^^^ mufl. be con,- 

fufcd'ii tEefgehcral fl'U''‘de, unnll a quantity of 
au; is iutcfpbMi'f^.Which .weakens the darknefs 
of tiic {hadep,:|i^)d finally tl^c'colour likew ilc. 

V ,.,W'fe mtilt'aifi'Cohlkler that lig]Its and lliuics 
cpniHtuteihm part of paiu.tjng which c\plaius 

by which, on a ib.t 
adti detached, 

fel,ief;:u.B^ies.icatihave.only tlurcc kindi 



onjy be of om kfo^ J file.curved njay l^e 
•q'olu’iivc, or.‘;,C0DV^y,and,the mixed are tlu' 
pioll varied. >vif> tfecrtforcv ^the-arc of liglits 

'■ i 3 - 
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And fliadfS fefves to explain the forms* 
cciiary>t6'cciifider, that ipuft have rip 



lights ■ amr fhade/ fucli forrn?,^ niu^t obigrvei 
^hat from Vthe fitPiticin. 'of the 
tihiti and from, thfe" td; fhj^dei "and If^dm fhadc 
to refimon, thcfe ‘ no totd dlvcrlity of 

tints, h\it;*the degfadanSn- precede im¬ 
perceptibly more or ]efs,"'actordiiig, to 'the ha- 
Hire of the curve'which it reprefents. Angu¬ 
lar bodies, or thofeV^t^nipoied of lineSi 
whJbh is the fame* oiight to Kiiye theirdights 
and lhades of’fepai^te .frnts: Irke^j^hch 
wliofe fiirface, chahge^^ thV^dhciflioh inftanta- 
neouflvw Mixed' bales'rtiuft he alio mixed 
with thelc kinds of .lights aiid'fliades. . : 


jttf 


'’Of Celoun’^j^ 

' - -S '//*%* * 

art of < 
paintiii^ 

the univerfal'appearance of cph)U^ hodie^j 


other cuiulitics. ; ‘'Th6 '^mhteri^s'are/ 

before ^mentioued ’ cbloulrsv /. tyhite>,ye;lloW, red,, 

blue, and black. Uijie ■fecpn'd^ 

firA tilth mixed fr6rn,ihcm/:'^afeork^ green, 

purple, grey, jindtbfovtm and cich of theie 
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coloiii% !S' compf fed pnmary;‘b«t if a 

third beaddcdi it IbfH alf itA . ; ‘ 

Nature has giveh us two kiAdaj:.ot colours 
the t^n^rent dafk» and tHe^diaph^ou.? light. . 


^ opagu^^.coioursv^ 
a3turei : andb4;hcr§ of..thb,,iame, ' 

kind > bat,;thefe cah neveria|.th§ opacity,., 
made with the tri^ixfpArcnti? .v^TheV^ 
between a ti^nlpafcpt/and an .opaque body i?* . 
that the ray^pf.Jight eritet;' -aud pafs through 
the tranfpajetit^ bpdy, . not: do/they .ftop, or are 
they rede^ed pnAt-si fuf&cfei as. happens in-tiic 



enter it and bod-/ Vr’ith a 

fliare of ljght>?.which then caufc in it ievcral 
colours, according a.s repeated angLs of light 
arc formed. *Whfre;the,fi.trfaee is imperfectly 
ciilighteh^,*-xve yc .‘.hy’ its tranibarcucy 

thoic ihtcrhal/iyi'rts-'^"^^ ]ight 

be rcflebk'd 'tO O-bf eyes,,-and , tlicrct’ore it ap¬ 
pears opaq^jie:' bn cowuary,. where the fur- 
face .d> diveltcd.oF r4ys bf Ifeht, wx Ice throcijn 
'it:'thaf^ iigHt which ^ the bo(k, aiib 



duns-it, aadjr]i,;^lte«;it/gtey ;/ca eoiurarv, -a 
dark poKnif laid on k hght eucreidc its full re. 
Fur the pre^bdm^'* rbafons .*a; femidiaphanous 

. bt>dv never appeav^bp^ a b^ue.cbiour ju i.:l en- 

liglucd part, bvit In that whue the rays oi 
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light luvc pencUatCil itj the 

iiirfacp euhi^htcned. llencc bblervc, 

■ in ordcj to’ rcprcient dolicate complexion's, 
hvid tints muft bp freely .cuiplq^ed^^^d in a 
figure of fuch a, complexioKi > 
lie'Cmplbyed only in thofc parteJ-'^^fn^re tte jlfeiri 
is drawn over the J')Qn'€S;, foi^ihofe Ixidics being 
ill thcitifolvife white,^ ai?d..the Ikin tranlparent, 
the light paifies through, giftf is received by the 
body which if^ When the light is very . 

fri'ong ' in tho^ pU'cci5 .wher<^ under the ilcin 
th ..re is Ibine iat,. it alitlcmakes nearly a 
pure tint ; mclhdng mo re or to green, ac- 
coniing as‘ that fat-Js ipfioider. in riiole place's 
covered by the white lldo-f In parts that are 
n lo i d, t he tint- takes a‘Ibiilih j the' fa me 
tiling happens when the blood ip' covered by a 
'^vhite ilcui Ibfficiently ,'tlnck',>to prevx^nt the 
light from p!;d^ing: ii>^felv,^ 

'make the blood appear red^'fe*it per- 
^ forms'the f iiice of a l>IaSk\body i and thc' 
while which pufe ov^ itj nbt Being perfcdly 
ceinp:uft, appears' blue/:'' When the blood'^'ir’ 
only covered oy a tranlpiaTi^iit'^^clhcie, i1* ap- 



p urj ic tim. 




By all idiavc laid tilIpriowy the Teafbns ofr 
the difrerent tints vvhich-greilecii bn the Iinimn. 
body 032 Y be accoi^ted :ind one miiy foe 
htjiv iinicii cr,c pught^•'td^^dh:^fvb<t^ varictV 
v/lach diicoveni'ih'^ propcr"ejiji^lii»y of each part. 
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Wc muft ^ therefore dbfer vc in general, that 

when the upper feface ,is cleiifer hy its natur^' 
than the body which is luider it, 



body under it, men'the tultS: b.ecot|ie piiiTeri 
and more tranipattetWthai^^^^^ h^d under a 
body eq\i al- in dark&iS. Wl^erevd:' flefli' i^ ■ 
covered thick’ikm, it.muft' bc lefs varied,- 
a$ bcirn;' a":thicker -aii[d^UOre:trani^^^ body ; 
to c< ^ie bther which is undeSk 

Jn the chaprc£bil4^gK^ luid ilryes, I pro- 
miied to tctick the^iliiai'Vrr^r "o^ making loaclows 
appear paore true^ thtiii ','t:KcY \ generally are ; 
therefore, 1 ihAl) %'re'begin'fo fpeakVith the 
ianie order of natuj'Ci bn the colours of Diin- 



mind’^ all mtxv the knbwkdge of the hrlT: 
principles, ' Wi-Ihah-therefor<'' content oUr¬ 
iel ves witl^fpeakihg of ftfrecb, as far as we 
can trompu^heiKl 'Wept by cxpeiicac.c. It is 
jpfpl>abfei thAir' ignt’^ has ho colour w iratever; 

. ^ if'croflls iiitcnriediatc 

bb<ife'sJv\WMqhLf'fe 

if .Sn.Viriifcc rri^ltin Oi 


or u tinged by tne 
■ hdraclipivfr0lh/hic'body To auoihcr 
, liritin it reaches mt iigHta If thch-u.tl?e;r4hr<>ugh 
w 



■^nd•receives mofv pleittifuUy life fi*ll 
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of colours," Avliich is yellow,,and plentifully 
aifo the fecond degree of colours, which is 
"Q^nge' 5 then it admits red ; finally, it rcbeive^i . 
blue,, and is loft, in darknefs, . Fn^.thcfe 
caufes arifr the different co loors /pf ih^ing 
bodfiss. / Thefe, whether hatt1?Sfor artiiicraT, 

‘ give their colour to the bodies they fliineupon; 
and the. mqre.times the rays of the faid light are 
reflected and f^fratded, the more they augment 
their colours,. That which receives light firil 
is air,: and muft therefore be iieceflarily tinged 
with its colour ^ and the’ thibXer the air h, the 
more it will be tinged. If the paihter obferves 
this v/cll, he will avail himfelf of h much for 
the ^ra'5r</df the, picture) fi'nc.e him an 

opportuinty of fuppoitnga- vhiveHkl tiiit, which 
is jtvixed wth all the’colour,?, more or Icfs, ac¬ 
cording to the quantity which file .wiihes to 
iuppofe of this,tinged'air interpofed between its 
objcbl?.. He muft hioreovef cofifidetj that re- 
rdlertfon not onlv Brings v,*tth it the colour of 
the body firfl eidighieped, b'ut%lfo part of thc^ 
colour of the lighi;-^: and is a]%au advan¬ 
tage in compofing the bliftiirdi ind is verf ufe- 


c'-oleair of a 

amine vJictlier b()dicsyarc coloured by nature; 
or by^'the forms'.on whjeh''the .rays of light 
n'iakofneh an .apperatibe^’‘y|e'|5ain^^^^^^ nnifl con-' 
fidcr eaxh bpdyas'ifit XSi m ftfeif that colour 
' ivc f:c in it; 'The leafim wluck renders, if \i- 
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fible to us J)€caiire ^ the body , receives the 

Uglit^ that is to Iky,’ being placed fd, that the 
rays of light ftrike ks furface;* the more per^ ■ 
pendicttWly they fall, the rgore light they re- 
ccive^.^'^^beGayfe’ the body is placed fo^tbat 

upon k, may reiiedl, 
with an equal angle to our figlit» The^ b<?Kjy' 
wliicU reocives the light forint a liiining mir¬ 
ror ; and on the fpot where we fee the light 
ftrongcr^ more rays are colledled *and are diiged . 
with a colour like that *of the iliining body,' 
It the body wbich receives the light be diu- ' 
])!ianouSj, and.of;a. imooth &rfacc\ we fliould 
lee the light only^oa a point-; but if ir be 
rough and porous, ..we#fee the light fpread for 
the rcafons given in the chapter on ’u d 

fhadcs. In that j)oroiity, light is vcHcoicd fi\ iTi 
one praticle to anotber, and therefore wo fee 
its own colour more than that cf the light. 
Where the ray htlls in the fmalleli angle on tlic 
part of the colour of the Ixxly ^ lok, 
and a tint is tformed and com poled of darknef" 
and the colour of the body,^ Finally, in thoie 
• placcs*\vhc‘R' irght'pailcs totally, I'co.mte 
it cannot'touch‘thern,* it would Icav^ ihe l ody 

S dte black if there were no' liglit icattcivd in 
e.air, and if the' btxiy did n<'*t recv:ive any 
other rtdecled light. Thi'. lad light will b'e 
tinged ciuher of tiic'cdlouv of tb.e thiidu^boJy» 
or of the body wbicli oaules the iv{l«Nioj) 

I mixed'with'its oWn colour,■ and with tlint oy 
the* light. 1"he deeped fiuidcs ought to be r.f 
the-scxijlpur of the {int of the gcntial harmoiiy. 



1S4', 


THE ’.OJP 


LccaufeA is:’fiipp.:)i’cd' that the,air Isi- akeady 
ting^ with this ; and tlie iaine»->is nnclcrftpod 
v,<>f all .thc drapery, , and of all; the . other, bodies* 
•Therefore thofo r/ho wifli, to paint tfeSdights 
of' bodies righfiy as tJiey 
flefh, tTdnfl: cn^pfoy opaque .Ld^StSuiVy, A iiS'- 
pafte we}i their painting, that itv'may bcGome h 
oody fit t{) lecetve the iigiir, and k 

. abundantly to'rife : 

I have placed the colours in the order which 
they urifc from the ligiii, .beginnings by. white, 
velVow, red-, ■‘andVblue,. t and^ ev^v to bl ick. 
'rhefc miUicri?, therefore; 'W'^ich are-in their 
nature apt to receiv'c the ^ppearaiw 
white, or of yellovis/fought -neccflarily to 
have in tliernlelves a portion of light, or that 
they be very a])t to reflect ray^ of light to 
our fight.; and this caanot happen^ but by 
means of a quantity of .par|icfe>vthick, tx)m- 
pofed, heterogeneous,'withtait foUowing'interf- 
ticcs, and deprived by thcle reafohs ‘ of every 
kind of tranfparahcy; from, whence weffoe 
that a glafs, which is-in it^nauirc uhiform, is 
tor rh:it rc-ifon traidpardn|j;,but»,lf it be p6imd- 


ivoiiv iuiiuallv diaplvaTldus,.4uc1t^.oj3> is hiHed 



linuates itl'clf among its,%irtidcB, 'lx'iiTg uni^. 
form and rranfparcnt; This m grncral, the,, 
rtafon why oil gives a dergliri .tvanipar^^y tq' 
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^olovprs, becaiiic beirig 'of a TuMtence; ! 

vvhieh iniiniiaten ^ and ^ d)ivke'ii^vwifli^nit- being 
cxhaicd^ ii leaves it pnrticki? amdBg'xhc-^olon^-*; 

A;|?g^ -Is diapbatioiis -whenitte lig*bt'pa|l^/ 
it'-;'.on the ■ fiirfaebi./ ■ 4C 
(oar df nature^ and;.;of 

particles; fo tUat' na«tJ\y gartiejes enter in to every 
]ramele of its/maferji^^ is called a.rich 

colour; and' for that fealbn .iy tcqaire.^^^ g*^eajt 

K. t. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^a. ^ lis ^ ^ 'f ^ ^ 1 _ .. JL. ‘t A . r*" 


'■ ' f ' f ^ 

we call' body.:^olodrsv that^ iri. theh» na-^ 

ture'aiorcr compofedi, of/dotifej from ryhence 
one docs Fiot mixVib wn|€h oil witli jhefc xi 
with the others, and the-light which llrikcs 
upon fuch bodies'redc^fed to<Ri2 light. 15 y 
that is .clearly i^tlerred in wh^t ct:*!dills rht 
trantjxircncy of colours, and that to \):iint very 
oily wdU only;be pfcjiuiicialbeciufe oils, 
after fomc tuilfc,'We exhaled and diflbcted, and 
finally Biow^ the colours that are under, and 
'which werc'cdycred by the denfity of the oil ? 
<^nd lb much the jiicn^ if ui Ij^cginikingtaf a paint¬ 
ing ^mc makes afe of* light and rich cplonrs : 
-.andvthis h^^many IvautiluJ paint- 
onc.migteiec m.many of the V^jictiaii 
■iCnodK ' thc fir/i'who^!^Wiuced very oily 
ipaihtkig, and particubtrty 'nntovetto. .0}' tl'i< le 
.lame means 'many hcamifid' pahirki^of t:io 
Carraccis have been dtilroyed; aiiil f«r dial 
rcafoji, I tidvdfe--.p'4ihtcrs .to-uie Ciiiivaf-; prepared 
\Klih very'.clear eoldurs thud to avoid thcii 
.piitniings dsi*k. ‘th-.f- wo icc that 
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> Tiiiani’iJluben#/and Vatidyke did, wfio almoft 



Weircdnfcp’bd, and perhaps; more li!6p*..tban 

laKJu^. 

It ■ is ViiccclKny^ iferefor^';^ . W 

' with eolciur^fc hot placed^ 

foliqwiag, tjic ,propcV;^|^]dori of each form of 
all the' work tl^^nrlVidr that one 

goe^ over the' when, one 


work 5 and. tnd ' ^ohd tim^^ 
more pyticular attention thi^'ch pSrtj'oblerv- 
iiig nottWithtopding the al¬ 

ways from .rhrhe^hhmg with light, foft, and 
irinnoriious tiiltsvj tq fey, of cinder co¬ 

lour, to be ablc. tlicn ^ inerpfe, reinforce, and 
revive at tijne& jdig ^colours which 

one would wiiB to make mpfl: lucid, . Proceed¬ 
ing the contrary w4}V?^t.!»to fall' into a 
cnulc ftyle. . At the;e4d^0|1i;‘workH)ne miglit 
life rich dolours to makfev^ine light j[:etouchcs, 
and to* veil the fhade df^&bjciiis, hearelP 

r* t . ^ • 'll ^. , W 'Ti* 


Iliat tranfparent -dolours Jet’5the. fight 

pai$ ill a manner \ip^ 'the; 

1 lufajce ^^^eflcx^;-thcmf^i|; fight,. 

tliat '\t does not .agpeaf^lluthhStc^? triily 
(hady, although veryIn :’thi^ in-anner 
one might diflinguffh t#b7'Aiad^s of difiercut 
ciiitincc, although they he of tlfe fame 
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of oKcB^ityS 1 ^. HafS^g. 

vich.'and traiifparciiifcojours,. ^n4 .,,mo^;«^^ / 

/•••-xl/S» ix*!.' •' T(rt ••A/xjami.cx it* t^lvjuk 


' \JL rich colo\in,,ilxxaufc th \yhich4ife V; 
Lure opaqu^ ought fepaiiUed,^i4iv>V 

ftjiONv jermlt^S ' .e9.c|i..,o©lo^ ;itt 

jurdeular^ 'thnt is, the :fitu^uondt • 

bv means of dare <>l>|cpi'^, ,, I would thcre%t^^ 

begin by'white. ■ l^TiKeVin Vthe light remaicts. 

■ 4 V 1*C * 4* fM. t* M^tv m i^Alv .^m'jTV object or 

the white 


pear tingW by'tho^lunhutious body/ 'in the 
bird tint pne ought a grey, Ibmething 


Tr ^ -I ■ r.,, V.-. ^ ^ r - 

one oudu to nmhb xhe jrcdexioas of the colour 

.fx .. a 



<rf the al'aiaiJ eolou'dij, 
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Perfec't yellow is that which neither p'irtakes of 
^rceii or of gojtlen colour.^ T}ih colour, as icon 


X2$ 

Uiilelsit be for evident rcaloiis of jbme rcfle<fHoH. 
This is a ,tj;eneral rule for all oudics whicl^ are 
p^’nted, and which ought always to preferve 
in the ihnde the lame cdiarachTs whjd^ they 
have-in theJight/, , ^ 

Yellow B die iiioiT: clear v/hitbr 

Pei 
green 

as it lofes.part of its"ligi|l:j lofcs aifo its beauty, 
becaufe it is in itfelf lucid; to the contrary, 
in the reflertians ofproper colour it be*' 
coixips vciv Hvelv, bccaufc it receives the li'^ht 
voluntarily, and rclieCts it llrohgly?' hnce light 
always irudines to that cdl'onvy’and,, augments 
ill its vt..{lc<flio.nh. ’ Red .is the lively co¬ 
lour, and enters in all colours. The mod: 
perfedl is that which is at an equal dillaucc from 
the golden and v iokt., -This'coloxn'ls eaiily cor¬ 
rupted in light,$. and ■ fiiadcs,, But' if it be 
mixed with yellow ligiit, it'"eafily I'eceives it. 
Till'' colour which makes rhoft hrilliancN'- 



V 

very 

tioii i of other i^olours. 



» - “f . ' I V ^ *r. . 

rerjive 7^v.ee^&Jniof iidht. 

It‘-' li,;.'Jes are more jiotycWul, But arc eafily ' 
flic’it'l. and '• »'lvi*it.:ii'!yn'c€eive ,i!ie 
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of othrr colouTS, but is not cafiiy rcfiedled to 
other bodies, it the light be not very liv:*ly. 
Black', in p:dnting, reprelents darkneis; b«t' 
when. It Receives light it is>cafiiy tinged with 
thev'cidouV of light, and in the fame fhade 
quickly receive? the reflecftions of other co¬ 
lours. 

V. 

* 

Of liarmonyx 

% 

The life of the aforefaid colours tjch -ng^ u> 
that part of painting which is generally, al- 
rhough> acGording.to my opinion, impn^perlv 
called Harmony. Harmony appertains to thofe 
things which have mcalurc, be it of fi uc, 
quantity, cxtenfion,^ or any other dinienfioo, 
that can produce a ct)rrcrpondcncc of one part 
'.v ith another *. To find then harnionv in 
colours, it would nc nc ccffiry to determine aivd 
give a number to eacii colour; v/hich thing 
would be very abflrul'e, and almoft imiX)i]il>lo 
bt-caulc, luppofing that oiu* wouhl v/hh to 
numl^er the dcgi-ecs of tl'ic angl*.?; o: refradtion 
that the rays of light form in the prifm, it 

* Without pretending to oppofo this opiirnn of Menc;s, I 
lu'iiere uiere is true harmony in colours. A riy of light t .to 
c-mfc in our optic nervo a Itrong or . ’jpcak fonfatiwn, ard 
ainoth; r ny <'an at the'lhnic time produce anoth tr \:l r *• 

ternperates and modcratCvS the firlU i'o that either of th«f; 

Jt niatjotpi will be in ilfclf alor;'' difagfc'cShlc, hv *. 

braiion our organs snore orjei's than is ntv\ i*. rv, vet -vi I h .ve i 
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would be an immcnic fludy, and at the fame 
time it would alienate from a jfainting, and Ix^ 
ufclefs to paintor.s. A painter therefore ought 
conlidcr tliat that which wc call hajrmony 
is not properly ferViug of this mctaj^r/-to de¬ 
nominate in our art that wh^h m Italiaii^'oiie;- 
calls accordof \\diich produces in painting the 
lame cfiied: of harmony in mufic. Suppofing 
tliat harm^nv has that e*ffe€t in mufic. which is 
commonly attributed to it, the ftveetnefs and 
acutcnel's of colours will depend upon the na¬ 
tural cffecl which they occafion to our light, or 
iu the optic nerves. The moft clear colours 
have more force than the moft obfeure, becaufe 
tlicir luminous rays, ftriking the v*ii'ual nerves, 
raufc in,part the fame elfecl: of a direct light, 
hy hlling all the internal of the eye with light, 
occaiioning by much force a painful I'enfition 
to the eye. Obfeure colours have not this 
effect, bccaufc they do not refJeeSt all the rays 
of liaht with the fame force.* Clear colour.^ 
being then tlie moft apt to give fenfations tc 
our eyes, they ought*to be employed where it 
is required that the eye of the fptsftator hxc: 
itf'elf, and may ohferve and feel that that is the 
part which the painter has wiflied to indicate 
as tlie moft principal and noble. If the fenfatior 
(night to be foft, as iu graceful fubje<ft8, it i; 
ncceftaiw to keep the light of 1 pedtator a; 
long can in that fehfation, and that h( 

might lofe it by degrees/; that is, that fron 
tfie clear colours it fnould ^jafs to the half tint 
.and not to tiie obieurCj^ ag,d dom thence ty 
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obfcure, and gradually to the moft obfcure, 
without, however, ever rapidly pafling from the, 
obfcure4:o the very obfcure. ^To tlic contrary, 
if the fuhjeft be of a harfli nature, t'uch ought 
to be'*'alfo the choice of the of the paint¬ 

ing, operating in a contrary manner to the an¬ 
tecedent. ^ 

Pure and brilliant colours, which have more 
force than dead colours, ought to* be employed 
m the moft noble part of ^ painting, and ufed 
in greater or lels quantity, according as the 
fubjedl is required to l>e lively, f(/t, oi mc-lan- 
rholy ECvciy colour can be temperated i)y 
white and black, putting them in a manner 
'ahich leaves few parts illuminated, I'ecaufc 
'u Ihadc cverv colour degenerates and be- 
-omes dark. Redal>vaysremains harlli when it 
is ufed pure; tmlefs in painting velvet of a rich 
colour, which* mitigates its r.rudenefs, and 
caufes the rays of light not to reflect vvitU fo 
much force to the eye. It is llkewifc nccef- 
fary that a painter ftiourd qbferve of what 
iliittiire thf^ colour of tlie general harmony; 
bccaule fuppoflng it be reddilh, he ihould em¬ 
ploy a red colour in the figures of the iccond 
and third ftage j and he will be able to place 
•blue in the fituation neareft to the eye, and. to 
proceed inthet reft ,with the fame rcafmHg^* in 
cafe the general tints be different. It is very 
“Icldom however that red makes the general har- 
becaufe that is* the colour which moft 
refle^s^upon all the reft..* .Of ftilxed colours, 
giid^^^thc moft harfli, being ccmpoled 
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one of the mofl dear colours, and another of 
the inoft pore*. Green is the moft pleafing, 
*^being compofed of the moil: clear coiour and 
the moll: obfeure, from whence it moves the 
the nerves of the eye, withqpt fatiguing'ihem. 
The violet is the moll powerful (^f mixed 
colour^, becaufef^it is compofed of the moft pure 
and moft dark, and for that rcafon caufes a lu¬ 


gubrious fenfation. 

From what I have faid until now, one mio-ht 
perceive with facility the manner of varying 
colours, and of employing them with rcafon. 
Not to be more tedious, I fliall omit other things, 
and only fay that to felicitite the mode of regu¬ 
lating the equilibrium of colours in a painting 
according to the cliaradler tliat one would willi 
to give, one might confider what 1 liave laid 
from the beginning of the five kinds of mate¬ 
rials which we have to cxprQfs‘all the nbjeds 
that^ nature prefents, which are the five co¬ 
lours. Among thefe, two are lucid, two ob- 
Icurc, and one in the medium, which I have 


called the moft p^urc, .becaufc it d(^ic.s not apper¬ 
tain either to light or darknefs, but receives and 
refieds equally the one and the other. The 
painter avails of thefe materials, and employs^ 
more or lefs the one and the other to exprefs* 
diftindt charaders, by difterent fenfations which 
the^produce in oiir fight. If a painter finilh- 
c.-. a painting of only fimple white and blacky* 
it will remain a lifclefs^piece, becajilc it will^> 
be uniform; as'vvhit^ at^d black exclude evei 
other coienu*; one ixi’ light, kud thefoth*^ 
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darknefs; but if he avails hiinfclf of thefe 
two proportiouiibly, according* to tlie idea 
which lie would wilh to render coni})rchenllble • 
by ado])ting the mod: bladk, or the moil 
whito^, and the half tint, he will caul'e, not- 
withdaiiding the uniformity of the charaifler of 
thefc two colours, a varied fenfation.* Ap¬ 
proaching the two extretnes, it will Ixj power¬ 
ful and harlh: placing betw<ien the one and the 
other a great interval of half tint it will be more 
foft; and placing always* each degree by tlie 
fivlc of that which goes next, and by making It 
vifible oidy as much as is fufheient to diftiuguilh 
objec^tv'^, fuch work will become very foft. 
Separating the clears in a mafs from the other- 
dears, and theobfeures form the other obfeuresj' 
it will remain majeftic and grand, and finally 
adapting thus, and mixing infinitely thcle 
means, it will tjaufe;! lively, dead, foft, harfli, 
tender, or whatever other fenfation one wpuld 


wiili the fpe<5tarors to feel. If to tliefc, colours 
be added with the fame rcaibiiings, one lhall he 
i^ble infinitely to auginent with •them the fignifi- 
cations *and feiuiificnts which one would vviili 


to produce j but it is neceflliry that the painter 
has c^re not to repeat many times the fame 
• lights and fliadcs in force and greatnefs, and to 
endeavour to avoid the extremes, attending al¬ 
ways to-truth, andVcrifiniilitude; rememhefing 
'always ^at dare oblbrre is the bafis of th t 
, ’part ^of painting which is commonly called 
' harmony, and that c^ojirs are but the tones 
ch^radlerife the fpecics of bodies,; and 
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for that one ought to employ them wifu uiu- 
form rcafon Xo the gciieial charader, and 
dare obicure. 

In the ulc of colours, it is like wife nccelTary 
to obfcrve their equilibrium, to find the isiodc 
of employing them with gra(?e, and of accom¬ 
panying them weH. Colours, properly Ipeak- 
ing, are three; yellow,’red, and blue, aiidthefc 
fhould never be ufed alone in a work, and if it 
occurs to employ any one that is pure, one 
fhould feek the mamlcr of placing with it an- 
otlicr mixed of two; as for example, if one 
employs pure yellow, one fltould accompany it 
by the violet, becaiife this is coirfpofed of red 
and blitp mixed together: and if one utes 
pure red, one fhould add for the fame rcaiou 
green, which is a mixture, of blue and yellow: 
but the union of yellow and red which form 
the third mixture is difiiciilt to, employ well, 
l>ecaujle rh. y arc too lively, by Veafohs aforefaid; 
from whence it is ncceflarv to add to them, or 
accompany them by blue. ‘ Thele cedonrs em¬ 
ployed in the aforclaid mode in gr^ijitcr or lef-^ 
fer quantity, will ferve to give the chara'dler to 
the thing one would wifh to reprel'ent; but one 
fliould always obferve, to'ufe in a painting very 
few pure colours, and thofc fufhciently lively. 
One might accord all colours to white and 
black? -White takes from th^ir harfhnefa, and 
renders them tender; and*black dcadei5iS them, 
and ofufeates them. Thofq^CDmpofed of two of 
the primitive cqjiourcs ohe fhight foften jatid. 
^veaken wdth'a little ot tlxe third pritnitiyrf cp- 
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tour. • That whit h 1 have lUul, f{.T% c’s not (uily 

in making the drapery, but aUo in th<' llcHi, and 

the fields, beirinnliio- ])y rcj^ulatini' oiadelf al\s ciy > * 

according to the [•rincipal part.'., which one has 

to accoui to all the others. 

% 

VI. 

Continitaticn of harmony and colow'ing. 

Harmony, in a painting, is that chiei which 
plealbs the eye, the faint as harmony in niiitic. 
pleales the ear. • 

In the antecedent paragraph, I have fpoken of 
five colours'^ dihering nnicli from the principles 
of Newton, who ahigns liven, Ixcaufe 1 have 
thought it more coiwenicnt to J'peak according 
to the reafons I h.ive acquired from the experi¬ 
ence and practice of inyproicliion ; and by that 1 
fay, tliat the principle colours are three, ) elk'W, 
red,and blue, '"fliecolourof Aurora, or ilu;gilded 
colour, is compoled of yellow, and of red ; the 
violet, of porpery, red :md blue; and the green 
of ycliO\^i„and bluq ; from •whence 1 concKitic 
' that fliefe are tints, and not colours. 

White, and black, arc necdkiry to make the 
three colours more g'lear, or more obfeure i b - 
caufe otlicrwife’ they would not be fuflicient to 
compofc the variety which is neccllary in a 
great work of painting j as ujic could i\&t play' 
a Sopata on the haTpficord in one Ic'vb" o<^tu e. 
White and tlicreforc to make tire 

-kar^ODy mofe'pleafihl^or morjc' graa^e.. ,, To 
obt^'m the direifl* harmony of a j>aiut;ag, if. 

that the painter makes it in fuL-hJlA 
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manner that there miglit be an equal 
of all the colours, as well of the finiplc as the 
composed ; and till the difficulty of compofing 
a ^ork of grand and beautiful tafte confifts in 
knowing how to And the fituations where to 
place the laid colours. < 

One lias to regulate the general harmony of 
ki painting always according to the general tint 
which the Kght gives it. If, for example, it 
be illuiniii.ited by the lidit of the fun, it is ue- 
ceflary to maintain the jiarmony with the tone 
of the light, uhicli is yellow, bccaufc that 
will*tinfrc with its colour all the things illu- 
niinated by its diied' light, and thc^things rc- 
di dive will be illuminatqi by the bodies which 
receive the light from the firlf luminous body j 
and its colour is no longer fimple, bccaufc the 
ir.terpofed air is already tiiiged with the iirft 
light. In the fame mannci things which di- 
minifh by degradation, and arc Jofe In the air, 
one lofes in the fame tone, bccaufc all the atoms 
of the interpofed air are tinged with the fame 
Cv'dour. Shade partakes of the fame tint, for 
tivo rcafons : the fifft, breauie all tode re- 
llodive, otherwife it would be perfectly daik ; 
that is to fay, pure black, and without colour; 
and the fecond, bccaufe, if that could hap- 
ju.ti, it would be necelfary tliat tliis darknefs 
fhoiild partake more or lefs the general 
tone, ^'caufc the air which^ panes over, or to 
fay better, between the ey/^-^and the objed 
which one fees, will , Misid of veil to 

tcjrje of the ^geircral ifermon v. In the. 
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ninnucr, whei\a painting has to rcprcfcnt illu¬ 
minated objects of a day without fun, or to give 
the light of the pure air of Ibine window’ fituty;-' 
ed towards the weft, the harmony will be blue; 
and one ought to obferve the fame rule aforc- 
faid; and thus %onc has to proceed with the 
othe r lights, being either of the eaft or weft, 
^c. In all harmony^ one ought to obicrve 
particularly thofc colours which are moft op- 
polite to the tone of the harmony, and to place 
fuch colours in the foreground, in order that 
they may appear thus more advanced, ^ind* 
more feparated; but by that is un.lcrftood in 
uniting the^oi wdth others by the fame grada¬ 
tion as I have laid before ; and thus the colour 
which w'ill moft acx'ord with the i;c:*c*ral har- 
monv, ought to be placed in the la ft ftage, be- 
caufc by itfcif, it wall be loft in tht' totality. 

For this difpofu.on, it is ncceftary that the 
painter fliould • m^ike a particular iludy of the 
dignity and quahty of colours ; from vVliencc 
it will be underftood, that when, for c>:amplc, 
I fay that yellow is a cohnir in its nature lu- 
miiKuis, is a^reidon for placing it where one 
would willi the light to lliinc, according to the 
rules whicli I fliall give in the following para¬ 
graph. The obfeure colours are more proper 
than the ligiit to be p\it in the foreground, bc- 
caufe air illumirvatesall dark colours, and tgr the 
lame reafon it might be underftood that the 
" linttr had fiippol^d, little air between the eye 
•i the obje^ re'^refJ^ted; this one cannot 
.paoiiftrate witl^ fo rliltch evidence in clear 
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things, becaiife all the dare which one makes 
in a painting, wijl always appear weak in corn- 
pad Ibn to natural light; and for that rea- 
Ion able artifts have always made in the fore- 
groiin 4 of their paintings fomc oblcurciiiafs in 
the iirft ftage. ' 

Red is the moft lively colour, but at the fame 
time, it is tjie Icaft fmc becri!^fe by its nature 
it has no connciijtion cither witli light or dark- 
net's : it admits however of the one and the 
other, lofing its purity as I have laid above. 
,It isMiecefl'ary to place it where one would wi(h 
to make the parts moft brilliant, and moll ad¬ 
vanced, becaufe, from its nature me cannot 
place it much behind, without mixing it wntli 
the violet and gilded colour. If one would 
with to place it in a luminous part of the paint¬ 
ing, one fliould do it wnthout mixing it with 
white, other wife it wnll always lemaiii opaque, 
red, and ordinary. 

Blue is a colour in its nature opaque, and 
one has to place it in an, oblcure fituation of the 
compcfition 5 and then it is proper to^guard it 
by mixing it with white,' which would always 
produce a colour of air, and which, in place 
of advancing, would reftrain it, and dellroy the 
force of its quality. 

For the fame reafoii one miglit employ the 
goldcrr colour iu luminous and Vidvaixced fitua- 
tions. 

Green is the moft foft c<^ 0 «r, becaufe'it is 
comppfed of a linqinou^ aiid a dark colotir, and 
tor that rcaforf it forms a very, gratefol Mf 
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tint* The two extremes, that is, white and 
black (liould l)e employed, i:he one and the 
otlicr in the fame manner, bccaufe thev tic- 
ftroy all colours, not haviug*any colour natural to 
-themfelves, and for that rcafon they might 
ferve the judiaous artift to combine the moft 
contrary colours. One might adduce many 
examples upon that, but I fliall choofe only two 
of the moll fignificant. Rcmbrant h^s given 
to lliadc the moll incompatib’e colours, leaving 
only one place illumintited with thefe colour^, 
feparating the one from the t>ther; and when 
the compofition oidigcd him to bring them 
near, he HIvnniiiated artificially the one, aiid 
obfeured the other;‘becaufe, it lie,had placed 
them conjundlively, he would not nave repre- 
fented that light and lhade according to the rules 
of dare oblcurc- Barroccio, to the contrary, 
has given to-his paintings an agreeable harmony, 
by iliuiTunatfng all the colours with white, 
which took from them all their vigor; and 
by thefe means his paintings had a very raifed 
clare oli£::urc. I;inally, to give an idea of the 
talle of thefe * two painters, I liiy, that Rem- 
lirant has painted all his fubjedls as if he had 
feeu them in a cave, where only enters a little 
ray of the fun to enliven his harmony; and 
without triviiig more liiiht than was ncccflarv 
to diftinguifli one colour from another. iBarroc- 
cio,^ to the contrary, appears to have fecii liis 
,hiftory in the'alftaikiL the clouds, whcT, be¬ 
tween the light and r^ftedians, he left fcarccly 
ahy ihade, and 'by the abundance of the dare 
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obfcurc he formed only a refplendaiit piunt- 

‘'According to this, 1 believe the judicious 
painter ought to employ thefe two different 
taftes, each according to its place ; but 
tween the two exttemes, it appears to me, that 
Rembrant. furpaffes Barroccio ; becaufe one 
might And his taftc in nature, and that of Bar¬ 
roccio is only in imagination; and whatfoever 
thing one feigns, fhould be formed in truth ; 
Ix'caufe, as Horace lays, 

F/e/a vcliiptiitis cauja fmt proxima verts, 

I have faul, that with three colours one 
forms all tints. Pure colour' s are more worthy, 
and of more x'igour than coinpoffd colours; and 
for that reafon it is nccedary to place them in a 
fituation that one would wifli to in*ike moff 
vilible, and rnofl confnicuous in a v/ork, and 
to have care not to put them in tlie ground of 
a painting, or in a group. Two pure colour’ 
never am-cc well toii:cther ; bccaule, as cverv 
beauty is notliing more than a hidden variety, 
of courlc, in two pure colours it requires a 
third to unite them. Likcwil'e three Ample 
colours will never have a plcufing effedt, hut 
will, notwithlhinding, be lefs dil'igrccablc than 
two only. This is to be underdood in general 
of c..di)urs that have the fame degree of force 
and purity ; bccaiife, as I have laid before, 
making one thing all clear*...9nd pother all ob- 
feure with white and bljtek, will form a clar^^ 
obleure, but not lini'monyf' 
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it is thcrcfdre iicceiiary to \mite colours well, 
and to obfcrvc, that of three colours, two 
fliouU be mixed to make the compolition, ^nd 
the third fliould be left plire : by this method 
'it will have union and variety. If it were ne- 
ceffary to employ two only, the third Ihould 
he mixed with the two. For cxssmple, the 
violet ai^d the vclioV will bo always well u-* 


nited if one cbatvj'cs the viok-t with the blue. 

O 

if one puts a deep, rofe colour mucti charged 
with yellow, it will *makc a greenilh colour.. 
The rofe and the green united together v/ill 
go pretty well, (hie may alfo employ blue 
aiui the itbldcn colcuirs"^ but with th^e ivmeiii- 
hi'ance that titc rofe colour and yelww are too 

s * 

ii\-ely, in comparijoii to the blue, which is al~ 
nu)ll oblcurc ; from whence it is nceellary to 
lieacien the hveliaef^ of the golden colour, to 
cquilihriata thejii.ifc of the bine, Ftir tint 
realbii blue, wiiieh pai takes of green,and ^:in- 
aber that make a kind of aurora, g-i vciy 
well toerether; and hv this r^de one might al- 
ter all colours^ in alin inner tiv.it may ap¬ 

pear neither*crude or harili. In this rule i.'. 
not to be comprehended o'lly the drapery, a’ud 
the other things tinted, but alib the ground, 
fields, and t!iv iivili.. 

I recomniciul paiiiUrs always to decide and 
ccmpletc the principal things before thj^others, 
and to reincinbtr ih;it rul:.s lerve to ex¬ 
plain >iie beautiful of niiture, and n<jt the cen- : 
trary. A paiiuer tjigiutd a:.id and dudy' wcU 
. t(ic hillofy. of the fulfcel he. reprefent, 
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to know what light, what time, what Jay*,'and 
wIkU perionages lie ha^ to put in his ihene, and 
iii v/hat age is tlie event; becaufe it would be 
verv improper to pairit a king in old clothes, or 
of mixid colours, after the manner of an harle¬ 
quin ; and it would be equally improper to 
paint a girl in brown clothes, or a boy with 
ilrong colours, or a hero in rofy colours 5 or the 
foldiers floggaig Chrift in the uniform of French 
f»)ldiers, and in hats after the Pruffian mode; or 
a phiiol(.)phcr with clothes of fj)at kling andlively 
ll:uif,^and of colours foft and tranfparant. Final¬ 
ly, it would be improper to paint a council or 
a feaft of the Gods by imitating the colouring of 
I'tembrant as it w ould he ablurd to repreient 
Eneas in Hell after the talKi of Barroccio : be- 
caulc a melancholy fubjcct ought tocaufe fadncG 
in him wlio views it, and of courle it ought not 
to be compofeJ of lively and cheerful colours. 
In fubjcds oppolite to thclc, oiie ought to ufo 
limpic andoblcure cajlours, and the light ought 
not to appear (if a cheerful day, or of a plcafiiig 
harmony; the dares ought to, be conc^/'.turcd 
in one place mdy, nor ought to be complicat¬ 
ed or iblpcrrcd* 1 lhall explain clfcwhcrc. 

VIL 

Of Ccmpofitiotu 

Oompoiitloii re{pur(' i many ^tilings. Fifll, it 
is of advantage that the painter knows how to^ 
imagine wdl the hUlo'y,* after having read .it. 
nvany LniiLS until'he has learnt it by-heart. Not 
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uugUt he to cpntcnt himfelf v/ith only chofen 
pall'agcs, but he ought to ftu^ly the entire hif- 
terv, in order to know the chara<5tcrs of albtHc 
peribns which he has repreiented; this he cannot 
know without examining all their lives to judge 
with what view the adtion was done whicli is 
to be rcprclented becaufe a bad man might 
do a good a<5llon ; but the pahit(^r ought not- 
with{landing to make appear his charaOlcr, .]>c 
ii in the figure, or countenance of the per- 
ibn, ^]lo^\dng the reafons which operated hiiri. 
It is ncccllary alfo to refer to tlic time, placet and 
( iilloms <>fthc people that are reprcfciitcd, and 
to gi\e thf.'pi the proper. drelTes of the nation and 
age in which they lired; and in. caf^ he cannot 
lied monuments in books to make it known* 
to him, lie Ibould endeavour to know the nations 
trom whom they have taken their cufloms, 
laws, and arms; or at leail the nations remote 
or near, from whence they have drawn their cuf- 
toms, liich as the Greeks from the Egyptians, 
or the Romans from the Greeks, ecc; and for 
that reafon, one has to read iiuthors who treat of 
theiu pffiicipaL palTioits, to form a t! ue idea of* 
the per Ions. Om: might alfo oii fmie occa- 
fions draw ufeful conclvifhais frean preient cuik 
toirns^ J)ecaufc in gcncr:d all nabons agree in the 
foundation of human irLturc, and confront¬ 
ing prefent cuik>ms vs 1th thoic of tlic a^scicntN 
v/e find they felfiprn differ entirely. It i% like- 
wife** ncccllary to denote’ the country by the 
tmes, ■climate, riv trs, fcvis, oj })y tlie edifiC'. s of 
its ;ircliiteclurp, i)r by*its ['articular tailc in the 
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nrts; becaufc ir \v(nild "oe an extravagaiicfe to 
put the Apollo «f liclvedcre in an edifice of 
Babylon, or a modern figure in a martyrdom 
ot a f:unt a thoiifant? years ago. 

It is allb ncceifiry to think of the particular 
fituation, and that thclight ofthc place agrees with 
the iubicdH and to make the furniture and interior 
archit'v.dture jvhich is proper to the lame fubjet^l, 
and to cjnifidcr g^encrally that the world has not 
been entiVely the iainc in the time of Cain askl 
Enoch, as it is at prefect j and that then they 
did ITot build of the compofed order, and that 
ornaments and luxuries were not then in ul'e; 


% 


and (inally, one has to knov/ in wdrat ?ige the arts 
and fc ienevs have been invented, or when thev 
have been introduced into a country : when 
thev have llouriflicd and ciijoyed the bighefl 
point of perfection, and when they lx;gan to 
d'.^ay, until they precipitated thcmfclvcs into 
!)ai barity. 

It now only remains to fpeak diredlly of the 
-rules of the coinpolition of the figures. The 
rules to be obferved* in each figure, atp/princi- 
pdly the coiiiraii and contrapofiticjn of the 
Ill. rnbei c', the expi-dlion, convenience, quality, 


a- a! age of the perl ores. 

CoT'.trad, e,r lio it contrapofition of the 
meneb^rs, funiiiies that if one would wdfh to 


advarfCc an arm, 
from tile iairie 


one oil gilt to .Vctradt the leg' 
fide, and ailorthc other arm 


<.!}« ht to be drawn back, g.nd the leg of that, 
‘file o ighr f'- be .-advanjCcd. The two-arms 
^>ught nt> to be equally advanced, bscaufe bnc 
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tannbt draw back the two legs at once without*' 
making the lignre fall. The head ouglu to in¬ 
cline to that lide where tlie arm is raifed, £fiid 
to turn to that part where' the hand is moll 
advanced. 

N(^ member 'lliould form a rectangle $ nor 
fl'iould ever two members iiavc the tame par- 
rallel l)ctwecn themi • One liand ought never 
entirely to meet witlFthe othc#, aifd no extre¬ 
mis ought to be ill a line perpendicular and 
horizontal with the othdr ; nor iliould one Ihid- 
a f{)ot and two liands, the feet and one Ifand 
to form a dired: line : this would bo a great 
trror. • 


A group is an union of figures, wlwcli oiUTht 
all to tic one with anotlicr. Tlu'v (-iiii'ht to j-jc 

m s 

compofed of an iinctijn il numbor, as of-5, 

6cc. Of all equal iiiunhcrs thofc v'Jnch arc 
c<unpofed of. two .unequal arc tbe ino:i admif- 
iiblo:; hut one can nevri* idc doublet! uau-.'^ with 
grace. Thot’e of the firll order arc, tor exampb:, 
6, JO, 14, txc. the orhfcs 4, 8, 12, 6cc. Faeli 
group fonn.a pyramill, and at the ian-c 

time It (hoiild of a rornnd form as inuclias is 


pollible ill its relief. U'he greatell mafs ou;Jit 
to be-in the midiile of the group, oiide:i\ ouring 
alwavs to place rlie lit»k j):irts at tile* edges In 
order that the group may Ijccome more light 
and plcafing. it alto ncccllary to i^(?k to 
give profundity pfoportloneu to the held of the 
grou]>; that is, not fo place the figures in a file, 

•Ij 1 If* *, 

eaiing air. 


in o 


ukr that it mighty prod wee a pieaiing air, 
froiA the varicc^/ of the grcatuCiS of tl\i; toimsV 


Vol. ilL 


L' 
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and from the play tind accidents of the dare 
pbfeure, which one always meets on like cafes^ 
One ought equally to obferve, as I have faid 
above, that there be never many extremes in 
a diredl line, either horizontal, perpendicular, 
or oblique j that no head be horizontal or per- , 
pendicular with another; that no extremities, 
fuch as heads, hands, fe^ &c. can form a re¬ 
gular figure, fQ well as tRngular, fquare, pen¬ 
tagonal, &c.; that two members have never an 
equal did'ance between them, nor that there be 
two members, two legs, or two arms of the fame 
figure in equal forefhortening ; finally, that no 
member be repeated; and if one Hvows any ex¬ 
terior part by the right-hand, it is ncccffary to 
difexwer the inward part by the left-hand, and 
to endeavour always tofliowthe moft beautiful 
parts,Inch are generallyfpcaking,alIthcioiix,t^^ 
fnch as the neck, (boulders, ' e[bows4rfitwi, 
hip, knees, tibia, fplnal and breafl. The feparts 
arc beautiful, for two different rcafons; becaufe, 
in the extremities one might fliovv much cx • 
prcfiion and fcience; and th^ others, as the 
back and bread of a man, are the mod grandy 
and beautiful to unite in a group agreat niaf» 
of the fame pleafing colour, as is the flelh 
colour; and to give a grateful repofe to the 
fight cither in the dare or obfeure. In women, 
all rtqked parts arc pleafing to be feen, as well 
before as behind, excepting thofe parts which 
decency requires to he hidden. It is notwith- 
danding ncccfiary to |)e’ known, that hiding 
ibme p^rts with artifice augments tlicir beauty 
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and grace; becaufe, it is certain that a bread 
not entirely d-:co\cicd appears iTnich betUT 
than that which is fuliv in view, and the 

V 9 

lame happens in the other parts, which, huhlen, 
have more irracc tl-an it enrirelv Ihcn ; from 
whence he w ‘'0 dilcovers nak.daefs more than 
decency, elites in ijjectators only larcivioulnefs, 
without gaining ellreem ; bee iulc' the art docs 
not depend upon rhele things.*The rcaion why 
ii naked women in a piinting {deaJc more than 
men, are two: 7‘he ihd, illicit tlicir c.en'^.drx- 
ions are more agreeable, and the chn.- c’v.cure 
appears more rdtund, and. ot ctniric tn.c n'.iiles 
:ire more graceful; and for th.s rca'oM :r 
always appc’r hetj^er in a Ix iiiitiihl ^ rh than 
in a rohult in\n. Tlic iecond reaf^a i-, LecauU-' 
it IS more caiy lo ilV. women n.ikcii in s p inti ig 
than in nature ; for whicli reaton tlicy appear 
more ideal th^n the Lodnc< of incn’i .wi.u ' i w c 
arc at liberty to fee when we pleaic. *rhere is 
•iho a third rcaion wdiicli every one mav ima- 

W m 

ginc. 

Jf i^e necedarv to puf more gounited, 
one oDi'erves the lame rule which 1 liavc given 
for a group ot an unequal number of figures; 
that js, to coniider to place tin iruaiual number 
of groups.; in cafe, Ixvwevcr, that this num¬ 
ber of groups pr pyramids had not place on ac¬ 
count of the painting not lx:ing l'‘Iiieicntly 
iar.v.', 0!te miv:ht naake an iiitire grcuip, ac.d two 
halves at the oth«r Tides, taking care to oiilcrve 
the laws prelcvibed imthe pfobyidity and num¬ 
ber of figuresh *The principal ia5:urc-ouf;ht zU 

2 • 
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way:', to be in tlie middle of the group ; and if 
m.\nv arc equally principals one ought to feek to 
place the whole near tlie centre 5 and always in the 
fccond ftage, and never in the firfl:, in order that 
one might I'ee them furroundetl by the other 
objei^ls, and raife them by means of dare ob- 
fciire and ] 5 eri'pedive. It is alfo ncccllary that 
the conq")ofitibn in generaf forms always a le- 
micirdc, be it cofivavc or convex, beoaufe both 


the principal and mofl brilliant one can place 
in a commodious ftvlc in the centre. 

One ought likewife generally to have regard 
to the variety ; that is, to Ihow the moH: beau- 
riful parts of the fiilTijcci- in, general, and of tiic 
■'jguivs, luAvcvcr without atlopting the defect 
Ihov/ing always certain parts, and hiding; 
o. i»crs. VarietV is a thing \k‘rv ellcntial, and 
U) follow it, one ought to have care to fhow 
all the mod beautiful parts of‘the ibbjcd, and 
of (. '.ch •hgurc in particular, but w ithout fal- 
iHJg into the oppofitc error. When one can, 
one ought to place in a'compoikion pciTons of 
both Icxcs, and of every ago,* which \NfTil pro¬ 
duce a picaling variety in the cxpreffion and 
udion ; and oue Ihould likewife lee that they 
have lymmetry and equilibrium between one 


part t>f the painting and the other, but with¬ 
out lo-uliitg welglit upon wcigjit, or weight 
againfl iveight in an horizontal or perpendicular 
line. 
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Of Grace, 

It is alniofl impoHiblc to dcUnc Grace; and 
for that reafon I lhall fpeak of it only in tie- 
fcribi';!;- tlic cfFcdls which it prodwces in the 
arts. It is certain,'that it does jiot coiiiift in 
colours, forms, or in dare, obfeure, taking 
eac‘h of thefe things feparatdy ^ although it is 
in all thefe thinu,>. united tofrether, in a manner, 
tnat if ond fails there is no l')n:i;er Oracc. 
Manv c-jnfound lo-ace with be.uiiv, wliich i<s 
onlv a jjtirt that refides in the forms, as we 
know there can he beauriuil ti.uns without 
grace. Others, with cqu fl cqui.'.'.j atlon, ]>lacc 
it iiV liannonv, •vvliich lias onlv conneOtion 
with colours, and is t!ic iad: part, bccauic it 
require.-^ cliu'c ijl^feurc to render it viiible. Nc^r 
does grace cdnfill in dare obXcure, bs^aufe. the 
fuudhon of that is to (liow the v/a\ing or the 
relief of rhinu's. ^h)r,vvich^l^llldi^ \\C know 
tliat ndrliout lh,efe thr..c* things, one cannot 
ohfaiii grace hi paintu '-;, and much Ids with¬ 
out v ari. I\'; aaui for that reafju \vc ke, tliat 
how'cvcr beautiful a thing may be, if it he 
without^ variety, it cannot have grace; from 
whence beauty is a quality fubordiuate to 
grace. 

o , • . . 

Grace, theicfore, according to my opinion, 
is of two kinds^ one natural and fiiiijole, and 
the other comjKifcd.^ '^I'hat of the lirli; bind 
ode might liiitir in all tilings,* and goes with 
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beau I y j the other ref ill ts from Ihc union of 
v::n\)’is wihch have the firft grace in 

theftifclvcii, and form with faid union a third 
iiiiih;-, which is neither beauty or harmony, 
and which enchants, by reducing all the rell 
to acccfiijry parts. ’ 

I fliull nht fay more of its effence, and pro¬ 
ceed to explain how a painter might acquire it. 
All things which‘wc can paint have form, co¬ 
lour, and of coiirle dare obfeure, or light and 
fhade; to reprefent them therefore graceful¬ 
ly, ft is neccllary to give to each of thefe 
parts much variety, and in this manner 
they will acquire grace ; oJ)fcrving, however, 
not to dve an equal variety to each of thefe 
part:^, l^ecaufe it would then ccafe to be true 
van. fv,'and would be deficient in the true 

m 

fuiniamcnt of grace. 

T tis one might prove by fketdi/ng a Am¬ 
ple outline, or letter, beeaufc, varying it in 
fierce and delicacy, it will have a grace which 
is nor in its form, a'> might fee by writing 
letter:' in a beautiful Knn(.l,d)ui ‘of lines o'J equal 
force and thf-knef-;. Of courle grace prin¬ 
cipally confifi.'' in va/icty. 

'I hU variety renders alfo new things plea- 
fiiig,- which after one i.' accufiomed to them, 
do not delight lo much, loling the merit of 
variety',, and for that rcafon, old pco;)lc are Icfs 
fenfibre of the pi aiure of hovclvy, becaufe 
hariug feen fo much, they no iOiiger, or very 
rartdy, find varit^ty/■ / 
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To give, therefore, this grace to painting, 
and to pAeafe oiir feiil'es by ir^ means, it is ng- 
ceffciry to prcl'ent variety to the eye; bccaiil^ in 
this manner it will give to the fpedlator the 
plcafure of noyelty, making him forget one 
thing to learn another; and taking from him 
the dilguft produced by continuatioil, and ma¬ 
king him obferve the moil remarkable things 
in variety itfelf, as we lee happens in a bunch 
of flowers, in which a rofe, for example, is 
diftlnguifhed among many other little flowers^ 
which, for an iriftant, make one forget* the 
greater ones, and the eye palFes from one to 
another olDicd:, alw/iys enjoying the novelty, 
by the variety of the different thfings wliich’ 
each has in its natural grace. 

IX. 

'O/ Grdc c in Co7itou7\ 

The Grace of Contour conlifls in tliat which 
wc call Elegance, and* which is cafe iinitcil to 
thQ va^riety of the fovms. 'One mi^ht find cle- 
•gaiice alfo where there is not corrcCtnci's, bc- 
caufe the firfl: beloirgs to beauty, and the le- 
cond to grace. 

To explain this, I will adduce examples of 
three famoiis,piinters, Correggio, Carravaggio, 
and Rubens, who arc in equal degrcv tlillant 
from rigorous beauty, or at lead: from correcf- 
<icfs; but with •regard to grace and elegance, 
they differ infinitely.' Carfav'^git) had neither 
variety or correeffnefs; and for that rcalon his 
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ckfi^^a is worth nothing. Rubens 'was deftitiitc 
of beauty and ever*y corrcdlnels, but l^d more 
Vrifkty than Carravaggio, and for that rieafon he 
is more tolerable. Correggio, in Ipite ’of fome 
little incurreomefs, pollellcd jlich variety, elo- 
gance, and grace, as to do away that ddcdl 5 
and with tUele advantages he has prodiu'cd a 
particular ta% in d(‘fign, which would be the 
molt noble and n;iolt b *aiitiful, if he w;erc not 
inclined a little to uniforinity : aiul this was 
the part which tlie Carracci's moll adopted. 

Itns ncccllary, therefore, in defign, to fepa- 
rate elcganc(‘ from grace, hccaufc grace con- 
fuls in. the union of elegance with variety; 
a.ud if one, of thefe two things be w-anting, 
there (",n l)e no fj^racc. Eleeance conlills in 

O w ^ 

avoiding all <‘xtrtTnes in the.forms, and in a 
certain equilibrium in tlu' concave and convert 
C(^ntour.s. Rubens lift'd too rnuch,the convex 
lines, %\,hich rendeied his forms heavy and 
ordin. rv. Ccrrc'ggio, to the coutrarv, united 
the ctmeave and c(3nvc'^ contours willi Inch 
proportion, that he riti.uncd tl,ie highcib•excel¬ 
lence and iiuhtiicis. Carracci in iniitating liirn, 
bncAV not bow to mainiaiii that ev[silibrium, 
and inclined too much to tlic. convex. 

All thcf(f. obfervatipus one might make upon 
the ancient Hat lies, and will) out going out of 
the rhariK-fian palace, confid' ring the different 
ralle which there is between\he famous Glicoii 
Hercules, and the other whiqh is by his lidc, 
and between the original, parts of the firft, and 
thole wliich ha\k been modernly rcflorcd. One 
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might make the fame oblervations in the Flora 
of the fame palace, and the Commodns, v/hich 

wants every elegance. The Hcrcuks, v^uch 

is of ^the fublime tafte, iil ipite of his iize and 
force, appears very light when viewed at a 
diflancc, and *thc other ihitues, although not 
fo large and tliick, appear heavy and ordinary, 
Thefe iamc reflections one might repeat iii 
feeing the other Aatucs of,the hrll order, as 
thepolio, the l.acjeoon, and liere one 
might know the diftereiiee between the Gre- 
ciaii tafte, and that v/hich is railed Roman, 
in which is alwavs found a kind of harlhncfs. 


and wan? of eleganco. 

If Dome:nchi no had pofieffed part, he 

would fa\c !)ee!i mod: excellent j hut the pri¬ 
vation of elcgatycj is a great injury to hin^, 
Kapliael Vvould h:ive been elegant in the highcll 
degree, if, he l;ad maintained a little more ro- 
tuiidltv ; lliat is, if in ionic parts he liad not* 
nntliencd too much th.e llraiglit lines; he 
was, liow^ ver, famous in the projnn'tion of the 
varkt.y of the Ijiie., aiul* witlioiit that imper¬ 
fection lie ivoidd have been equal to the an¬ 
cients I'f file fnll. rank. From the fame caufe 


it arilcs, tlvit he was Icfs happy in the figures, 
and Icfs delicate in his uonien and children ; 
and to the contrary, he was admirabic in the 
nervous nature of Ids old people, philotojdicrs, 
apofllcs, 6cc. hut when lie w'iihed to lie grace- 
^ fill, he fell into/otundity and planes. Michael 
Angelo ought not ^o he f,dted in this article of 
idfgancc, feccaufc he did aht know it; and 
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fince thofe. who pretend to imitate him, are in 
that more than himi it ia ulclcfs to 

meiftion thaii. One has to remark, as a ge¬ 
neral rule, that without variety one cannot 
produce elegance; and although ^ny one may 
wave well, if he does not equilibriate his 
waving., in the reft of the forms he will never 
attain that intcint; and this was the capital de¬ 
feat of Rubens. ' In fliort, any form repeated 
too many times deftroys elegance; and to the 
contrary, one fliall attain it by changing the 
forms before they are perfobily finillied; be- 
caufe if they were finillicd, they could cer¬ 
tainly make variety, but not ciega.ice. So 
that, in wifhlng to make a round form, for ex¬ 
ample, before compleating the half cirdc, it 
will be neceflary to twift a little the curve, 
and to terminate it bv makinu: an obtuf* a: . 'Ic. 
In nature, which the painter avails of, n >thing 
is perfectly round or Iquare, and all is a con¬ 
tinued alternative of figures. 

The other circumftancc which correfponds 
to the contours, regards compofition, wnicb I 
ftiall explain in that article. 

X. 

Of Grace in Clare Ohfeure. 

Grac^Cjhaving ftabilityin elegant variety, wc 
fhall fee how it ought to enter in dare oblcure. 
Even in dare obfeure, it has been faid to be 
from the malfes light andfhade being of dif¬ 
ferent iorce and grandeur. Making them in 
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this manner, ‘they will be able to produce va¬ 
riety, and of courfe grace, i (hall give fome 
detail of this fubjcdl:. • 

' Oitp fliQuld always have care to choofe a 
principal light^ and to place it in that fituation 
which one would wirti to be moft conipicuous 
and brilliant, and to have care that^all the 
painting has not a filnilar light oj equal force, 
and obfervincr the lame in llmJe, one fhall at- 
tain much of g! ace in all the work. 

This done, one might diftribute the half tints 
in different degrees, in a manner that they niight 
ferve to make the two aforeiaid ercateff cx- 
tremes reipicndt.*nt,/anti one fhouid be attentive 
not to let oiic’s feif he puzzled by a'C'crtain falfe 
brilliant dare objcnrtn\ Inch has dcccnTd many 
painter^; bccauie by much relief and force in 
thing-, t]\at is, making violent contrafts, and 
joining tvro, extremes, liieh as the grcatdl 
dare and the greateft obfeure, one*ddlroys 
ill] grace, and the effcCl: of the half tint, and 
that which is more, 4:he grace of the fame 
coloufhio;; bec.vuie, as F have faid, the two 
e^trcines, white and black, are not true, and 
to give grace to a p.iinting, it is ncccffary that 
all the things which are in a painting be more 
or lefs vifible, in order that it might have a 
perfed variety, in wdiich confiffs grace; and 
this is not to he obtained without a grejt^tten- 
tloti to tiie gradlitions of the dares and ob- 
ibures, # 

One has alfo to difervc the value of the co¬ 
lours, as has been laid in the article of colour- 
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ing, bccaufe all dares being more plcfhfing 
than obfciires, one ought not to deftroy the 
gfa«e of a countenance, or of a clear drapeiy, 
by oppofing it to a‘ ftrong obfcure with, the 
view of giving* it greater force, as fo many 
painters generally do, and as Guerciiio did. It 
is therefore neceffary in every thing to preferve 
its charader qnd proper vaiiic, and even to give 
to the clear flclb a correfpondent fhadc; and 
for a ground, things alfo more gradated ; pre- 
ferving thus, union with variety, becaulc it 
wouid be ridiculous to make a white coat with 
the fhades all black, that colour not lx‘ing able 
to change its nature, or to alter its navural dare 
or obfcure. ^ 

The hrft rcafon why dear things pleafe, 
comes from Nature itfelf. . Clare reft'inblea 
light, of which we avail much: from whence 
painters, who are gloomy in fheirtV/orks, are 
alfo fo in their ideas and characlcrs, IxxMufc all 
that is in their nature. 

It is therefore nectiiary to give to jiaintings 
all the cheerfulncfs one ran ; ,and if nGCcllity 
obliges one to reprefent lome melancholy fi'ib- 
jed with an open air, one ouglit to make the 
light come much frorii the fide, in order that it 
nriight produce much fliade. 

In flibrt, without expreffion one cannot have 
propriety j without propriety, not beauty ; and 
without beauty One cannot give* grace; from 
whence if on(‘ defign? a woijpan like a man, 
however beautiful'it may^bc, it will not have 
propriety, nor beauty fuitade* to objedv, 
nor irracc. . ' * 
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Of Grace in Compqfition. 

% 

I have many times faid that in all parts va-, 
ricty forms Gmce; now I lhall explain how 
one may attain that variety in Compolition^ 
It is nccelfiry firfl; to conlider, tKat Variety 
ought to go conjunctively with^other things 
wliich I have faid to be necelfafty for good Com-^ 
pofition, and by obferying which, no impedi¬ 
ment will be found to variety, b(*caufe our ai't 
is very liberal, and one might j)rofit from 
all things.. All th<^ errors of many painters 
who know not how to unite rcalon with tafte, 
arife from their applying themfclves more to 
aeceniiry parts than to principals. To avoid 
this they (liould haVe care to dilpofc of the princi- 
})al figure always firfl, and to give it all the 
noblenefs alid propriety which its charadler de- 
lerves. From tluMiee they fhould pit)ceed to 
difpofc of the principal figures of each group, 
and e^ch figure in paVticplar, feeking hot to 
majkc any inferior thing, if fomething of mote 
ccJiifequence remains to be done. By this method 
they will enable tlieir genius tQ conceive all 
the" parts with diftinction, and to know more 
cafily if they haVe fiHcn in any error or repe¬ 
tition. This-doiie, let them examine all the 
work, to lee if th^^y have obferved all ti\c rii^cs 
eftablijfhed in compofition, and certainly they 
ivill find comprifcd there ;^ropriety and necef-^ 
fiwry varictyi l^ecaiife all thi^igs depend one 
upon the other. 
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Jn all paintings one has to endeavour as iifucK 
4 s poflible, to irytroduce every age, fex and 
effa«5, and the different imprelTions which ex» 
ternal things can produce : in this manner one 
(hall attain propriety, and with that variety, 
beauty, and linaliy grace. If to this be added, giv¬ 
ing to e^ch figure the dreffes which correfpond 
to heir eftate,^fex, and age," with obferving the 
yules of dare obfeure, 4^%n, &c. there will be 
in the painting a wonderful variety of particu¬ 
lar beauties, whofe uniorlT will comprehend the 
moll^beatitiful I'pedacle, and moll perfed grace.' 
Witii regard to propriety, I have to fay, that 
if it occurs to lx; able to paint any objerf which 
In itielf has aot grace, it is neceffary to pro¬ 
cure it by making beautiful and moll conlpi- 
CuoLis tlie parts which are itiofl neceffary. For 
example, nothing is more^ugly among human fi¬ 
gures than fatyrs, fawns centaurs, a!>d tritons, 
-and to them may nevertheiefs be given beauty 
and grace, by Undying the propriety of their na¬ 
ture. In the human parts of the centaurs one 
can fliew the flrength of. a horfe, ujiltmg the 
bones more flrorurlv than in a man : in the la- 
tyrs, one fhould make known the avidity of its 
^oatym^ire ; in a triton the legerity and fub- 
tilty of fkln, and its vifeidity, ^4 the mufcles, 
without the- appearance of that hot iiibilance 
wlijclv' comes frorii the blood, and in fan- 
guinary animals fwells the veins and flefh. 
The fame ought to be undetftpod in all other 
things, in which by obfei;ying prapriety' one 
lhall attain the ihiion of var}ety*i w;bence 

arifes "race. , ' 
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Of the Ptopofiions of the Human Body.* ' 

Infinite arc the defcriptions of the propor¬ 
tions of the htrman body, but fcarce any two 
accord. Thole which I have read aje not very 
clear, nor do I bthsve they can dve pain¬ 
ters a juil idea of the fubje<5l. ^efides that, 
fome authors have Utnit|bd tefo much the com¬ 
binations that could protluce an uniform pro¬ 
portion in the fi^uies. Other',, and among- 
whom is Albert Durer, have explained a great 
number and variety of ^proportions i but they 
ferve for nothing, except to thole,who woidd 
wifh to imitate hi% taftc, I Ihall therefore alio 
fay fomething on, this fubjctfl. which might 
ferve for all taftes, founding it upon natuie and 


8,rt« 

It is a genA’al maxim tu divide a figure in a 
determinate number of beads or faces; but this 
method will be good for fculptors oulv, and 
not for painters, who pev*r lee the heads juft, 
bedaufe the perfpedliVe hides .ft Icaft one 
o? the fourth fuperior part; and the width c« 
the 1 members cannot be meafured with luch 
exa<ftnefs as they arc nieafuied by fculptors, 
becaufe they w'ould appear meagre and ftraight 
■ upon the plain furface, in oppofition to *what 
it appears .by the perfpcctivc; becaufe as we 
fee a dungs with two eyeS, we fee the con¬ 
tours of ttogs-fr^lpr tha» the juft du^tef j 
aftd this happens in nature as wefl as in ftatues, 
but not in painting. The artcients alfo olj- 

l 
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ferved that, and therefore we fee, that 'i.heir 
bas-reliefs are thicker than their ftatiics } to 
be Anderftood, the beautiful bas-reliefs, Com¬ 
paring them with the contemporary ftatiies. 

Painters have occafion to ufe variety infi¬ 
nitely more than fculptors, and' of courfe have 
Icfs fuj^e<S^ions. Raphael, in a certain lenfe 
tonly niultiplird the tafle of the ancients of the 
ftcond order, by uniting it with a certain truth 
bf which fculpture hasiiot availed, either from 
rule or from tafte, of aK forts of proportions, 
without being able to decide if one were 
better than an other ; and I know fome of his 
figures, which have little more than"fix heads 
and an half y a proportion which would not be 
fuftcrable in any other one Raphael. 

The ftrudiure of the human body has fuch a 
fytnmetry, that it gives the idea of. its motion, 
and this concordance of members is Xuch, that 
‘ to be able to produce that effec^t, one has to 
obferve, what is called corredtnefs of defiern. 

I Oiall therefore proceed to treat of this fuc- 
cindHvely, prepofing that which one ought to 
. do to obtain it. 

The figure which one would wifh to make 
being determined, one niay defigh.the head of > 
the fize one likes, obl'erving, notwithftanding, 
■for a rule, tliat the finallefi head apamting ad¬ 
mits cf,^ is the ninth part of the figure, and the* 
largeft is a fix dispart; thefc two dimenfion’s aro 
the two extremes; the general fize being of an 
eighth or a feventb j)art ^of the^lg^te. The 
neck fhould thk^rf’be made to half of th^ 
head* ^ . • ' * * ‘ ' 
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NOTE cf the EDITOR. 

Notwithstanding I have ftudi'.tl*with' 
.u»delcribablc pains to extract from the ikctchcs 
of jVleiigs, the rules which he would W'i(h to^ 
j^ivc u])oii tlie proportions of the human body, 

I have found it impoQlble to ccmipx->1c from his 
fragmciits any thing whidi can j<ive tatiafac- 
rion, aiul llr\c for rules in a m.uter 1<) imppr* 
tant and delicate; from wlicin'c I have thought 
it proper to fupprc’fs the remainder of that 
chapter, in order not to expofe rnyfclf by pro* 
potlng errors for rules. 

Whoever v/oukl will:) to know the piropor- 
iij>ns of tile head only, may liavo rcet)nrfc to 
Winkchna.n, wlicrc he explains the I'yllcm of 
Mcnc/;, ir^ Ids fail edition of the llijicry of tic 
..iris. But I believe, that r.ot even Winkcl- 
inan annpiehendcd w ell that matter, and hi^ 
French tvanfl.itor compleatly di^figiurcd it; f) 
that in ihc lad: edition of that book, tins arti¬ 
cle is rdmefl fuppreilcd. As'lv)r that of tlve. 
italiah tra;dl\ticm rvctiifi;, pal'iihitd'at ?v'IilaJi, 

II appears to me it ha.s Cvea.plcaly fnihb.ed to 
coiifnlc a;ul tjblcure tlie pooi aulbiov.- 

It is in the powtr alone, (d* ie-r.\e learned a7*-’ 
tiff of line tidle, aiul wbo has ffuditd the works 
of Mengs; bet tbi- is nut to be hoj'cd, except 
irom a youih '■ efi educated in the light riuii-' 
iri.ent' of the urt, and ne-t from iholc already 
prokifefs, \vhji*^i‘oki nothing for gopd, ex¬ 
pect \vhat. their own. blind practice had iin- 
'hibed in their mfNycarsh-and know not how., 
VojL. .tlL' - M ■ 
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to leave oiT in old ao:c, nor can inlTer tJiat tlicir 

O ^ ^ 

contemporary, Mengs, j}u>LiKl rile aLovc 
and,become th'eir mailer. 

Th?>1’c eitlicr do not Ior>k at liis workri, or 
clfe they look at tlicin with pre-occupation> 
mid lacerate them without having fccii them. 
This is‘ii i'aclj and in Ron\i; hapjK’ns frequent 
proofs ojvh." Jr hrippcncd a little iinco, 

that whiUl: in a cfnnpany of’artilb, and 
Icitanli oic\t:ry uiii'l, thev obl'erved and jirailed 
two portraits of a young Venetian, a eoxcomi- 
cal painter, not Roman, hut of a country 
which has jicvcr produced painters oi* fculp- 
tors, even of the middling kind (althcaigh it 
buys jfculptures and paintuigs at a high ]>riee), 
h-caring that this dteemed youth v.a> copy¬ 
ing the portrait of P()])c Rez^-onico, doiie by 
Meugs, faid, (fciulantl fplcne cachinoj \ that 
his pencil would lofe iiiilead of gaining by that 
Jjudy. He, however, was iguvinuic that tlic 
nforelaid yvtuth, during the time he had been 
at Rome, had Rudied only the paintings of 
Mengs, and particularly thst of tiu* Cahiiiet of 
the Pdpirii which have bc<'n latcriy engraven. 
Hai pit's could not liave done w'orfe. It has 
happened to thele paintings, as well as to thofe 
of the rooms of the Vatican, that they Rill conr- 
tinue to engrave them ; by which Mengs faid^. 
that they tj'anilated Raphael info Venetian-. 
The file cf them is great, notwitliRanding,. and 
will be fa as long as amateurs arc intciligeat 
aien,..' 

I N I B, 



preface;. 


I SHOULD not attempt to write a pre¬ 
face to^he following; 'IVanflation, were it 
not to apologize^ for fo arduous aft under¬ 
taking, whicJi 1 am truly fenfible required 
a man of great talents and no inferior eru¬ 
dition; but the love I have for the Author, 
both as a writes* and an artift, made me 
hazard this feeble expolllion of his abili¬ 
ties, in hopes of being of fervice to young 
fludents who cannot cead his works in the 
laijgrfages oi'tho t>r\ghiarpublications, and 
\v»ith the dcArc of giving plealure to others 
who for in(*re amufement may perufe this 
Tranilation, which certainly will contain 
malter-truly interetllng cither to the Li¬ 
terati, the Ai;tiii, or tlie Aitiateiir, 

Mengs, as an Author, is julily adryii^d 
by.all Ihofe who* liavq read his works in 
4;he languages.^ifi.»which they have b^en 
publiflied,nameJy/uftiicSp&nithand ItMian, 
]jy the famV: Editor^, the cf^^valier Don 
Jofeph Nicholas D* A 35 ^ira,'Sj^amih MinUter 







at Rome. . As an Artill,jio iinprojiullcc d 
gerfon can ever ha\c iecn Jiis he ft works 
wUliont fpeakin^c ol'liiin with the qrealell 
rapture and delii^ht. " ' 

i have vifited the capital ?>f Spain where; 
tlu^)aintlngs ot Mengs appear in all their 
e:r(<itnef'?; and every oe.o who has travelled 
through Sjs.;jin niuil be Jenfible how high a 
tame he bciMrs^in that Countly, wliert* not to 
admire him (as an ingenious author has ob- 
ierved) is almull a violence againft Church 
and State; an entluiflafm tiipportcil not 
by the wild nijnor or folly o-:* a. dav, 
but autborifed by nxm of uiKloiibted talte 
and knowledgt; in the [)rol( Ision. Almoli 
.every eourt in Kuro[K' ini^ wi/hed to pof- 
.sefs Tome paintijigs iVtnn his hand. Poland 


railed and fiipported ljii\i .as i(>Mg as it wa*^ 
iihlc to fupport itfelf; Rome acknowledg(‘< 
him ashergreateil ornanKad; Ruf la, Naples, 
riorence courted him; and Spain locyks on 
the ever-living nioukiiiv'iitsofhl^ d(.'|5avtecl 
genius witli all tlie Jirrlour of N ligioils ade- 
rati<.)n: iroin all Ihcle honors one mult na¬ 


turally be-,led to hip[Jofc he was not of 
the niott common and ordinary rank of 
mankind. 


'1 Ik' iollowing works were originally 
written in various languages, and as IJk* 
author could not be* ecmnl'v bnlliant and., 
correct in all, Ibme parts wilTiindoubtedly 
be found moi fc exceUent thjift others, i he 
ityUj arKl ckarnefs blHhe muli 
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nalurnlly have fiiffcnxl, l)u(*ho\vrvcr, th(> ** 
ideas ai)d prolunditv of lys knowledge in 
tiu* arj.s will rdwavs appf.’ar tlio fame. 

His papers wgve found very ronfufed, and 
although they were r(‘g’iilaled l)vMlu.‘Jltdian 
*Kclitoi' with the detl^T of eorrc’dinefs, vc't 
in rc'ducing tlic \\ hok* U> one ianj/iage, and 
by apparent eonfiition in ofh^ reij)v,*ets, 
the ienk' ha< het u lef^ in foijie j>arts \(;rv 
(d)feure,and tlie tivleaiul phndcs,ln many* 
phu'o, have' reinaiiM'd ineh'ganl. 

It I not i)een uiv v; caiiier to eor- 

i| 

reel the tlyle, or add*to tlu'(‘k'ganetiot’tills 
work, fearing tJuvt by jiroeiiiing :i forced 
or atfeeled iniprovement, I might have im¬ 
paired tiu^ (original ideas of tll^ author, 
who nc\er wrote any thing without w(‘ll 
^•oiitidering ^'hat*he wrote, and whoj'e^c- 
luiinc' lentiinents will he of mucdi more 
value than all the affeetalion pf a brilliant 
Ityk’f in \rliich, n('/l\v!t[]iit;inding, he will 
not be hnind <Ji"hei^-nt when* ids oriirlnal 
iangiiage apoears xt'rba-im. I lrji\eneilh{ r 
^lie Icliurt' or abilities to afford me a hope 
of.producing.a truly pt'rfecd an^ ('Irgant 
trantlation, but an uieful and juft one is 
-what I aimiitjiind in wjileh I hop(? to bi*» 
fucoefbful. .1 havcseiideavoyred to leiulei-’ 
\ the ^entinicnts of the author as plain an^ 
iiUclligihle as antkas he confef-^ 

fes b> have wniU'n IhiSh Wotli ihr ArtifVsy^ 
(vTuj are notafi Literati}!.hope i^iavepurrv 
/'ucd the moll jtk-fitiahic endv-vW 
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. will therefore he done away, as my only 
views in the following tranflation were thofc 
of amufement, and thedefire of making the 
author better known to thq Englilh; and 
. at the fame time I lament, that no one of 
fuptifior abilities has attempted it before 
me, to haj^c done him all the jullice lie 
deferves: hVwvver, I truftthe following tran¬ 
flation wilt be found to contain the ori¬ 
ginal ideas oi’ the author, and that it will 
convince every one of his abilities as a wri- 
ter; and his famous piece in All-fouls Col¬ 
lege Oxford will cvqf be a fufficjcnl fpeci- 
men to give an idea of him as an artilt.^ 

♦ The Translator. 


The subjeft ofthis pitlure is our Saviour in the gar¬ 
den t it consists of two figun’sin tlio forrground, highly 
. 'finished^ and beftittifiilly ’Minied. U was ordej-ed by a 





through 


of that ColK.gotv\hiJs: on his trr.vcls 
^»ini‘but being liiiuled to the prh e,‘he w«'is oblige^ to 
■jcnoose a subjeft of fevr iigures. This gentleman relates 
a singnlar'anecdote of M mgs, which wd! further show 

« I* * C* J"/**!*! ff Jl* i*al* 



. ;itiateriajls for his History of Mtn^jp, he fpund at Florence 
'■7*an t3nc-|^f'statue of Apollo, with a bow and fiddle 
m»,hdnd: .tb*s, he considered, would be sullicicnt to 
■ii^4<fecide the long contested point, w’ ‘her or ^\ot the 
^^?frt^ienfs ^hra4 hnown the osc ^bf th e bow. He consulted 

tCfj ascertain the icchvi^inty if this slafuc 
of a||ti«uityj arid at last Mengs w as de- 
bis opii^<39i^/who, Sir^ly as hr *- 


ns 
had 


ex- 


k»oi^iDg the cause of the impiiry. 



aaid there no douht but that the statue wa* 
of antiquity, but that tluj arms and fiddle had been re ' 
centiy added ’’ This had been dojjie with sucU ingenuity 
that no one had discovered it before Mengs; but the 
truth of the sarne was not to ^ doubted- Mengs has 
done but lew paintings for England except copies; one 
however he did for Lord Cooper, another for Sir R. C. 
ii oare, and a few more for others, of whiv.h 1 shatt tgivft 
a< count; and there art:*a few beautiful portraits and 
pii“('e'-of his in France, whicli arc not juer ioned in tlte 
*hi of ills Paint I-ng''. 


f 
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